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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

I N Book I the historical survey of Indian Architecture has been confined to that phase of the subject asso- 
ciated with the age-old and inherent creeds of the country and its indigenous inhabitants. The present 
work, Book II, is concerned with the building art of India as visudized and put into effect by a 
forceful people who, beginning towards the twelfth century brought with them conceptions and beliefs from 
an exterior source and in marked contrast with those that had hitherto prevailed. While there was no deci- 
sive break in the continuity of thought in India, there gradually emerged a change or broadening of vision extend- 
ing over a considerable transitional period, which eventually had a far-reaching effect on all the human activi- 
ties of the coimtry. In the sphere of building construction it has been found convenient to refer to that style 
of architecture which evolved at this time, and which was due to the spread of Islam throughout India, as Indo- 
Islamic. The following chapters deal with the various forms that this style of the building art assumed under 
the different conditions that presented themselves during the course of history. 

With the advent of the Mohammedans in India an era ends — the old order passes. And in no country' 
was the movement of Islamization more epoch-making. For of the various civilizations with which the 
Mohammedans came into contact in the course of their world-conquest, none could have been more diame- 
trically opposed to their ideals than that of the people of India. Apart from the fact that the Islamic move- 
ment was of relatively recent growth, forcing itself on the ancient and firmly established social and religious 
structure of India, it also postulates a clashing of fundamental convictions, a conflict of realism with idealism, 
of the material with the visionary, of the concrete \vith the abstract. Nothing could illustrate more graphi- 
cally the religious and racial diversity, or empliasize more decisively the principles underlying the conscious- 
ness of each community, than the contrast between their respective places of worship, as represented by the 
mosque on the one hand, and the temple on the other. These structures not only provide the touchstone of 
the two creeds, but symbolize the innermost perceptions of the followers of each. Compared •with the clarity 
of the mosque, the temple is an abode of mystery ; the courts of the former are open to light and air, with 
many doorways inviting publicity, the latter encloses "a phantasma of massive darkness,” having sombre 
passages leading to dim cells, jealously guarded and remote. The mosque has no need of a central shrine, it 
is sufficient for the devotee to turn in the direction of Mecca, but the focal point of the temple is a sacred chamber 
often deep within the labyrinth of its endless corridors. Architecturally the mosque is wholly visible and 
intelligible, while the temple is not infrequently introspective, complex, and indeterminate. The representa- 
tion of natural forms is proliibited by Islamic usage, whereas the walls of the temples pulsage with imagery, 
and their interiors are the dwelling places of the gods ; decorative lettering attained its highest form in the 
sculptured texts on the Moslem places of worship, but on the temples inscriptional art is rare, the Hindus con- 
veying their meaning by iconography and carved figure compositions. By means of a multitude of these 
figured forms, the Hindus gave to the temple an effect vivid and colourful, but all of it in the natural tint and 
texture of the stone; conversely, the Mohammedans broke up their wall surfaces in patterns of different colour- 
ed marble, and also applied schemes of painted plaster and brilliantly glazed tiles. 

In view of such an antithesis of spiritual and aesthetic concepts as are embodied in these typical struc- 
tures, it will be clear that any syncretism between the two communities would present almost insurmountable 
difficulties, and that, even after the first antagonism had subsided, they could rarely meet on the same intel- 
lectual plane. On the one hand was the rhythmic mind of the Hindu, on the other the formal mind of the 
Musulman. Yet in spite of these inconsistencies, in the course of time, a mctliod of approach became mani- 
fest, and ground common to both was gradually formed. In the sphere of the building art, specifically, some 
communion of ideas was generated, as architecture, of all the visual arts depends most on co-operation and of 
collectivism, besides being a form of expression which encourages intercourse owing to one of its objects being 
that of producing something of permanence, the realization of which makes a universal appeal. Jforcover ihc 
production of any monumental building provides a matter of general interest, it deflects men's minds from 
the internal to the external, in which religious and other barriers are broken down, all differences become merged 
in a unified effort of craftsmanship, so that humanity becomes one. Added to which in this instance each 
community was so circumstanced as to be enabled to make a notable contribution to the general stock of know- 
ledge on the subject, the one, in the matter of materials, the other, in that of construction. For the 
Indian masons had, for many centuries been engaged on the erection of great stone temples of exquisite design, 
and to their artistic ability the conquerors gave undoubted credit. But the indigenous workmen during this 
long period had neither invented improved methods nor acquired any scientific building procedure, their 
technique having remained static through persistent isolation. And, as with the mental tj^pe, inbreeding brings 
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in its train irndne iinifonnity and deterioration, so art under parrallel wn^tions 

ScJSiTprogressive inferionty. On the other hand the conquerors not only brou^ri vnth tlic^ an mft^ion 
hlo4 &t also innovatics gained from other Jands, fresh principles and practices which had proved effec- 
tive under all conditions. 



appearance ( 

took the fccnt of flat or lovr-pointed roofs, and the spire or likhara. With the 3Iohaninrus3ans came an entirely 


The style of architecture thus developed has lonp been knovm as Saracenic, a designation vdnch is novr 
bcdng discarded. Such buildinp were not the production of any psjticalar people, as the Saracens, bat were 
an expression of the religion of Islam as this manifested itself in India. Thsy wffl therefore be usually referred 
to by the more apposite title of Indo-Islamis. The in^ortance of this Indian phase trf Islamic architecture 
will be appredated v/hen it is realized ^t India produ«d more notable buildings than all &e other countries 
that came under the influence of Islam. Two factors v/sre largely responsible for this brilliant exporition of 
the style in India, firstly its relatively late development, and secondly the remarkable genius of the indigenous 
CTaftsnxen. As r^ards _the former, before its introduction into India, the style had already passed through 
its experimental ^.ages in other countries, many of the more pronounoed structural difiicuJtiss haA been over- 
come, and the srutable disposition of the various parts of the building according to the needs of each, had hes^ 
finaUy est^Iished. The great mosques of Cairo, Baghdad, Cordova, and Damascus, to mention only a few 
of th^- historical conceptions, had been in existence some considerable time before the first Jlohammedan 
building arose in DeEii, so that India was in a position to reproduce structures of this character after the style 
had arrived at a fairly mature state. ^ 


But the real excellence of Indo-Islamic architecture was due to the second of these factors— the Ihing 
knowledge and skfflpossessed ^ the Indian craftsmen, particularly in the art of working stone, in which they 
vrere Tni? 'DOTCction haji been acMeved ibrmijErb 


ui fxrajuiy jiavijig practisea on a seals -vrinM raised it to the status 
played ^^dly and magnificently vdth theirmatecial, hut treated their 
Ir^ckgrounds on which to egress their plastic genius, than as efforts of bnildmg 
wns ^ appeaianre more sc^turesque than archhectural. How this manipulat^ 


stone is signifi- 
constructed of bricky 
in the nature 


V f^J epe^d on the part of the earh'er Idoslems m the'iSliVlti'n; r/ 

India, a.ud tJ^c invaden. v.vrre accork^y St^e^jS^e ttflhe'Sl^&hS^SfeSr!^^ 
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workmen. There was however another important and also external influence which might have affected 
the technique of the Indian style at this jimcture. Beyond the western frontiers of the country, in those terri- 
tories through which the Mohammedans in the cotirse of centuries had made their w'ay to India, was a very 
large region including Persia and Arabia, where for a long period it had been the custom to use brick and rubble 
for building purposes. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the profound effect the employment of these mate- 
rials had on the shape and powers of the architectural style in the lands where they found favour. It was to 
such countries however that the Indian workmen under Iriamic dictation had to look for guidance in their build- 
ing schemes, as there lay the main sources of inspiration, but it is remarkable how very moderately the Indo- 
Islamic style was influenced by the architecture of those realms situated much nearer to the fountain-head. 
Some of the general principles of the religious edifices within this large brick-building area were accepted, together 
-with certain constructive measures that were essential to them, but few, if any, of the technical processes. The 
fact is that the Indian masons, in addition to their inherent conservatism, possessed sufficient experience and 
independence to enable them to work out, in their own manner' and with their own materials, those structures 
that were required to meet the needs of the new rulers. The result was that, regarding Moliammedan architec- 
ture as a whole, some of the earliest examples built in the Islamic style in dressed stone were those produced 
in India. And this method of construction was maintained for the most part throughout its entire course. 

Unlike the architecture of the Hindus, which, as may be seen was confined almost entirely to temples, 
Mohammedan architecture in India is represented by many different types of building, which however may be 
referred to the two conventional divisions .of (a) Religious and (b) Secular. Those of a religious nature consist 
of two kinds only — ^the mosque and the tomb. On the other hwd the secular buildings are of a miscellaneous 
order, as among them may be included those intended for public and civic purposes, such as houses, pavilions, 
town-gates, wells, gardens, etc., besides the large imperial schemes of palace-forts and even entire cities. 

Taking the religious structures first, the mosque, or Masjid, literally " the place of prostration ” as already 
shown, is not only the all-important building of the Faith, but it is also the key-note of the style. Derived ori- 
ginally from the somewhat humble dwelling of the founder of the creed at Medina in Arabia, traces of the shape 
of this domestic habitation are still to be detected in the devdoped mosque-scheme, as it is basically an open 
courtyard surrounded by a pillared verandah, in a work an elaboration and enlargement of an Arab’s house. 
With the early followers of the religion everything was done according to sma or practice, tradition being re- 
garded as sacred, sometimes carrying more force thaxi the guiding fight of reason. The original intention was to 
provide no specific structure for devotional purposes, as prayer could be performed in the open air with nothing 
between the devotee and his God. But those concerned had not calculated on the natural craving of mankind 
for an enclosed building in which worship- could be conducted in an appropriate environment, away from the 
distractions of everyday life, and it was not long before a house of prayer came into being. TJus began with a 
rectangular open space or sahn, the four sides being enclosed by piUared cloisters or liwans, with a fountain or 
tank in the centre for ablutions, a ceremony described as " the half of faith and the key of prayer”. To meet 
the demand for some focal point in the scheme, the cloisters on the Mecca side (in India on the west) of the 
courtyard were expanded and elaborated info a pillared hall or sancturay, with a wall at the back containing a 
recess or alcove called a mihrab indicating the qibla or direction for prayer. On the right side of the viihrab 
stands the inimbar or pulpit, while a portion of the sanctuary is screened off into a compartment for women. 
An elevated platform from which tlxe muezzin summons the faithful to prayer is also a necessity, and usually 
takes'the form of a liigh tower or minaret. (Plate i.) In almost every city and large town, there is one mosque 
known as the Jamma Masjid (Al-Masjidu’l Jami, lit, " the Collecting Mosque ”). This designation is given to the 
principal or congregational mosque in which die Faithful assemble for the Friday (Jum'alx) prayer. 

Above are the main elements comprisbg the mosque structure, and it was soon fo^d tliat to combine 
these traditional requirements into a well-balanced whole was not to be readily accomplished. Porticos and 
similar entrance halls could be added to the exterior, but the treatment of the interior with its outstanding essen- 
tial of a large open space, remained a problem. Obviously the sanctuary where was enshrined the mihrab. or 
symbol of ” direction ” of the Faith was the most significant portion, and this was eventually developed into the 
principal architectural feature, wth the courtyard and its cloisters leading up to it. To produce the ncccs.'^aiy 
structural effect of a house of prayer two important elements were imposed on to the exterior of the sanctuarj', 
on the one liand a screen was thrown across its front to form a facade, and on the other, abov’c the central 
space or nave corresponding to the ” high place ” of the Christian church, a dome was nused. It was m the task 
o£ co-ordinating these two dominating features, the facade and the dotne, so as to form a uniiicd arcliitectural 
composition, tliat difficulties were encoimtcrcd, and in fact were never entirely overcome by the Indian builders. 
For nearly every pliasc of mosque arcliitccture in India illustrates in tlic front elevation a conflict between these 
two essential constituents of the conception, and the efforts made to bring about ^ agreement.^ As a rule, the 
view of the central dome over the nave is obstructed by the parapet crowning the facade winch n.«^c5 up m front. 
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although this combination is sometimes not nnpleasang as seen from the sides or back oliha building. The cause 
of tWs^lack of coherence in the elevational aspect of the Indian mo^ue h« been attnbuted to the 
desSof the earUest examples, such as the Qutb at Delhi, and the Ar^i-dm-ka-jhompra at A)imr, the defecte 
of v^ch, owing to the force of tradition, v;ere repeated, although m a l^er degree, m many of the subsequent 
buildings. In the mosques of Guirat and of the south-west the design of the Ajmir frontage undoubtedly shows 
its influence, but the inconsistency here referred to appears to have an older origin, as fr is inherent m the ea^ 
tern type of mosque, beginning as early as in that raised by the Arabs at Samarra near Baghdad in the first haU 
of the ninth century. 


The other class of building of a religious order, the tomb, introduced into the country an entirely new kmd 
of structure, as hitherto it had been the custom of the people of India to raise no sepulchre to mark the resting 
place of the’ dead, their ashes being carried av/ay on the broad bosom of the sacred rivers. Even with .the 
Mohammedans the tomb-structure in the initial stj^es of the creed evolved slowly ov^g to all such memomls 
being prohibited.* It is of no little pqrchological significance that a movement which began with restrictions 
against all forms of monumental art should eventually produce some of the most superb examples, Only the 
pyramids of the Pharoahs, and a few other funerary monuments, such as that raised in memory of King Mau- 
soleus at Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, have excelled in size and architectural splendour the Islamic tombs of 
India. Many of these noble piles consist of an imposing composition of vaulted halls and towering domes, and 
enclosed m'thin a spacious garden, all on a grand scale, yet enshrining in the centre a mere handful of dust, laid 
in a plain mound of earth to be seen in the mortuary chamber below. (Plate LII.) In the course of time, the 
tomb-bt^ding, especially in northern India, introduced itself into the landscape, much of the finest Indo-Islamic 
architecture being expressed in these structures. The tomb [qdbristan), usually consists of a single compart- 
ment or tomb-chamber, known as 'huzrah or estamW in the centre of which is the cenotaph or zarih, the whole 
structure being roofed over by a dome. In the ground underneath this building, resembling a crypt, is the 
mortuary chamber called the maqbarah or takhana, with the grave or qahr in the middle. In the western wall 
of the tomb-chamber there is generally a mihrab, but some of the larger mausoleums also include a mosque as 
a separate building, the v/hole being contained within one enclosure, called a rauza, after the garden (ar-rauza) 
at Medinah in which is enshrined the Prophet’s Tomb. Occasionally important tombs are designated dargahs, 
a word of Persian extraction signifying a court or palace. 


In contrast to the reh'gious architecture those buildings of a secular character, as already indicated comprise 
a large series of a kind so varied that no definite classification is possible, and they will therefore be dealt with 
either individually or in groups according to their position or purpose. 


lion ana aestruction mspirea oy the hrst white heat oJ fanatical zeal. It w*as the custom, relates a contem- 
porary chronicler, " after the conquest of every fort and stronghold to ground its foundations and pill^s to 
poivder under the feet of fierce and gigantic elepbants/’* In a h'fce manner a large number of fortified towns 
were demolished, while temples and similar structures were included in the spoliation. This purely destructive 
Ohase v/as foHov/ed hv a seconrl in ■wlilrh +hp nnf ...am 


jicv, bJHjfiuon, mucn as iney now stacK timner, orhauiteai: wood logs lor commercial purposes. It was during 
this phase that the temple buildings suffered most, as whenever any fresh territory was annexed, and the found- 
ing of a^pjtal city contemplated, these structnres became the quarries from w&ch supplies of cut stone were 
^tracted. This accounts for considerable areas in Umer India being almost entirely drauded of any records of 
Hindu ar^tecture, notably around such early Islamic centres as Delhi and Ajmir. The spoils of these 
howeirer, l^to be supplemented in places by a certain amount of new and original masoniy, as may be seen in 
indues of the early type, so that the materials were obtained from two sources and, as tersely described by the 
chroni^— the «ones were dug out from the hills, and the temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish 
a supplj , Finally, there was the third phase, when the Moslsms having become firmty established in various 
i countiV. laimd in a Tvicifiivn -f/i -nlon . « . . 



sta?!.-:, that Islamic architecture in India arrived at its true character and achieved its greatest splendour. 
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For the purposes o£ study, the architecture thus produced may be resolved into three main dmsions, 
(i), the Delhi or Imperial. (2) the Provincial, and (3) the Mughul. The first of these divisions has hitherto 
generally been kno^vn as " Pathan,” but not all those dynasties under which this type of architecture prevailed, 
can be so designated. Two of them were of Turkish extraction, one was Khalji, and one was of Arab descent. 
The architecture evolved under these d3masties was that associated mainly with their rule at Dellii, the capital 
city and centre of the imperial power. For, just as Rome ]^d a '' classic " art of the capital city, differing greatly 
from that of the provinces, so the seat of the administration in Moslem India had its own form of architectural 
expression, which, although subject to variations and developments, never really lost its distinctive and imperial 
character. Beginning at the close of the twelfth centuty, on the establishment of Islamic rule at Delhi, this 
imperial style continued for nearly four centuries, when, in the middle of the sixteenth century it was succeeded 
by that of the Mughuls. The second of these styles, the Provincial, refers to those modes of building practised 
in some of the more self-contained portions of the country, usually after their governors had thrown off the 
allegiance to Delhi, when they proceeded to develop a form of architecture in accordance with their own individual 
ideals. What may be termed the " pivotal year ’’ of this movement was A.D. 1400, when the central power at 
Delhi had been broken by the invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), and its original prestige declined from that date. 
It will be understood that these provincial manifestations of the building art in most instances prevailed for a 
period partly contemporary with that maintained by the central power at Delhi, and partly with tliat of the 
Mughuls, until the latter brought the whole of India under their rule. The third style, the Mughul, was the 
latest and ripest form of Indo-Islamic architecture, wliich, emerging after the middle of the sixteenth centuiy' 
continued to flourish until the eighteenth century, by which time the empire foimded by the descendents of the 
Timurids, the " Great Mughuls,” had begim to approach its end. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOURCES OF ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 


W ITH the cstablishmcnf of thar capital at Delhi, tov/ards the end of the 12th Centuiy, the architectural 
ideals of Islam, as visi^lized by the Mohammedan invaders, began to be introduced into India. 
Previous to this, two instances of jpenetration by the Moslems are recorded in v/hich buildings 
according to Islamic needs v/ere erected, but of these'no actual traces remain, although traditions still survive. 
The earliest took place in the 8 th centuiy, when much of the lower Indus territory came within the sphere of 
influence of the Caliphs of Baghdad, being dominated by Arab invaders. Among other crafts, these intruders 
introduced into t^ regim the glazed tile decoration imported from the Babylonian cities of the plains, and 
which fe still a living art in Multan and other places in its vidnity. The second and much later event occurred 
when, in the first half of the 12th century, the Ghaznavides from Afghanistan administered their possessions in 
the PMjab from Lahore, v/here a Viceroy occupied an important group of palaces and government buildings 
for this purpose, but these v/ere almost completely destroyed by the princes of Ghor in the same century. In 
thK instance howevc-r there are some definite records, as, deep within the recesses of the old Punjab capital are 
relics of ardent bnck and timbered structures providing some clue as to the style of building that then prevailed. 
Wooden doors and doorways may be found of a decidedly foreign character having projecting bosses 
and ornamental nichis imposed in the centre of their spandrels, relating these, v/ithout doubt to the mode vdiich 
nounshed in ^veral of the cormtnes of Western Asia during the first centuries of the present millennium. These 
shortTjTSerwSS^ persisted and were incorporated not infrequently in the Indo-Islamic art which developed 


af Tr<»JW*;n mentioned, it was not until the Moslems firmly established the capital of their Sultanate 

centuiy that Islamic architecture in India had its real beginning. Then, 
of the Slave dynasty, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, (dec. 1210) important build- 
oi’cmS^lrn architectural design and in its methods 

SbSSeTf'a ^ the creation of the Qutb Mosque in 1195, erected on the spacious 

TlSSthS^^dA^^hiLM^ con.^ting solely of spoils ravaged from existing temples in this area. Such 
compoScSSrSiiidte assortment of pillars and other temple 

hid in iiQQ it was w jic^saiy mosque enclosure. But when, a fev/ years 

enclosure a e^nsive arched screen across the vrestem or Mecca side of this 

definite Jslamir order erected tm regarded as the first example remaining of a 

stuSoS ar^hi^^^ ^temporary v/ith this building aro^ one of the most 

tov>e?to tem rart of So ^ Mohammedans, the Qutb Minar, a monumental 

TnrvjS teS v2y took several ye^rs to complete, 

din-ki Jkompra/theYenerSi ifen 3 SSrb thecmstmction o[ a Mosque at Ajmir, knovm as the i^hai- 
aisles of temple spoils but itsarchofl ^stem as the Mosque at Delhi, with interior 

cuted apprSately bSSejSi SvSrl^^^^ form a group, exe- 

portent, and during^ which were kid the f^ndate 


* - ounng inis time. This was the buildine art ‘ ^ portion of Western 

^la Minor, and which attained its cuIminauL S activities in 

borders of India, at the centu^, when its influence reached actually to the 

con^, and its effect on^hc buildings bciL iectS by 'th?SkTOS^^3®t^"l/"V’ 
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• ■ . Endowed with a flair for an artistic environment, and adopting Konia, the ancient city of "Iconium” as 
their capital, they speedily began to embellish the country they had selected as their homeland with an archi- 
tecture in a richly decorated style and of a well-constructed order, as the palaces, mosques, colleges and imperial 
sarms -bear testimony. How these relatively uncivilized desert people in the course of so short a period were able 
to develop a building art of such excellence may be partly e:^lained by a concurrence of circumstances of an 
unusual nature.- In the first place their architectural compositions appear to have been largely self-originated, 
expressive of a community rmfettered by previous conventions. Not that the Saljuqs were unaware of the funda- 
mental principles by which the arts of Islam were governed, these they inherited when they accepted tliis belief, 
but their nature was such that they infused a freshness and inventiveness into the older procedure, investing 
it with a new vigour and life. Equally sound was their constructional usage and choice of material, their 
masonry as a whole showing marked technical experience. This experience was undoubtedly derived from the 
presence in the country of their choice, of the remains of a considerable number of imposing monuments, all 
executed according to the approved structural methods of that ^stematic building nation the Romans, a 
legacy of those artifiers who worked under that regime, the traditions of which were still alive although the 
begetters had long since passed away. It will be seen, therefore, that the character of the building art, as 
this developed under the Saljuqs up to the 13th century, may be traced to a synthesis of two contrasting con- 
ditions, on the one hand of the imaginative vision of the Asiatic and on the other the scientific ingenuity of 
the Latin. To the former it owes its rich decorative treatment obtained by a judicious blending of white marble 
and red sandstone carved in patterns of subtle curves, intricate, geometrical designs, and stalactiform devices, 
all implying an orientel trend. From the latter, by adopting the Hcrodian system of stone bonding, their masons 
were enabled to erect the solid walling, towering pointed arches, and superb vaulting, utilized with such impres- 
siveness in the interior halls of the Saljuq palace -sarais. It is significant that these colonnades of massive piers 
and imposing pointed arches are contemporary with the vaulted aisles of the Gothic cathedrals to which the}* 
bear a strange resemblance.- Such was the appearance of much of the architecture in western Asia, when the 
advance of the Mongols, and the devastation that ensued during the_i3th century, brought to an end an empire 
and an art which, in some respects, may be said to have culturally bridged the Orient and the Occident. 


From such a catastrophic episode as the Mongol invasion, in the course of which countries were obli- 
terated, civilizations destroyed, and whole populations exterminated, one indirect, but relatively redeeming 
feature may be recorded — this was the forced dispersal, re-distribution and re-allocation of qjecialized know- 
ledge and many forms of intellectual experience. Among those refugees who survived this wide-spread holocaust 
were certain individuals learned in the arts and sciences who by some means evaded tJic chaos, and eventually 
succeeded in making their way to those countries which lay outside the regions devastated by these barbaric 
iiordos, there to seek safety and security. Delhi fortunately escaped, and it seems fairly clear that artizans 
trained in the practice and traditions of the building art as evolved under the Saljuq rule, came .and settled in 
the rising capital to find ready patronage at a time when by its architectural productions and other enlightened 
•activities the Sultanate was aspiring to the position of a leading cultural power. 


Such is the story written in the stones of Old Delhi, preserv’cd in those monuments which still remain 
of that early period of Islamic architecture in India. It may be read in the design and decoration of the Qutb 
Mosque facade, in the surface treatment of the Qutb Minar, and in the character and construction of the buildings 
which followed, not readily identifiable at first, but becoming more definite as the style progressed, until, in 
the intention, design and technique of the mosque gateway known as the Alai D.aiavaza (cir. 1305) in the Qutb 
area, it is sufficiently pronounced to be recognized as an actual fact. 


But as buildings in the Islamic mode gradually increased under the patronage of the ruling power at Delhi, 
it becomes noticeable that the Saljuqian influence declined, and an arcliitcctural movement from .another source 
is not only blended with it, but, in the course of time, dominates it. This may be defined as derived from the 
prevailing art of Persia, as it assumed form under the Timurid rulers of the islh and i6th centuries. An in- 
dication of this fresh stream of art is revealed by the shape and treatment of that indispensable clement in 
building construction— the arch. Decorativcly attractive, as the pointed horse-shoe arch of the S.aljuqi.ins 



doublv su'rc, reinforced this arch wth a supporting bc.am-thc s}*stcin of brid^g a space in the indigenous manner 
by m<Lis of a lintel, died hard with those steeped in the Hindu tradition. Tlic combination of arch .and beam. 
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v/ell-illustrated in the buildings of the Tughlags (14th century), is hov;evcr a negation of reasonably sciCTtific 
construction, and soon after this short-h'vcd digression, the true-four-centred arch, without the additional rap- 
port, began to be generally used, as in the tombs and mosques of the Sayyids and T-odis (istb and i6th centunes). 
But U K instructive to note the uncertainty, v/hen first employed, of the lines of its curves and mouldings, as 
may be seen, for instance, in the facade arches of the Moth-ki-Masjid, dating from the early years of the i6th 
centuiy, and it was not until Sher Shah's inspired architects took the matter in hand, as shown in the Qil’a-i- 
Kuhna JIasjid (dr. 1545) that perfection v/as attained. 

Before this stage however was reached it will have become evident that the influence of the national art 
of Persia was intrinsically increasing in the style of buildings being erected in the Delhi region, due on the <me 
hand, to the marked strengthening of this adjacent power, and on the other to the corregionding v/eakening 
of the rule of the Delhi Sultanate, But, it may be asked, v,'hy should this current from the closely assodated 
empire of Persia, v/here at the time a notable development of all the arts, particularly that of architecture, have 
takensolonginstimulatingthebuildingartof India when this stimulus appeared to be so urgently required? 
The reasons for thfe time-lag are two in number, firstly differences in racial temperament, and secondly a diver- 
gence in techtonic ideals, IAs regards the former it has been remarked that the genius of the Persian craft;^ 
man is of a special order, and lies in his ability for sustained effort in handling tractile media, as proved by his 
marveUous textiles and lustrous earthenware, while in the sphere of architecture he obtains his effects 
by the ladle manipulation of plastic materials, such as brick and glazed tiles, so much so that his arts 
tend to aim at lavish and brilliant colour rather than at structural form. Handicrafts of this kind made little 
appeal to the Indian master-mason, who in his building schemes had all along been accustomed to tre-at architec- 
ture as what may be termed, a hea^'y industry, its fabric being composed of blocks of solid stone, won by hard 
labour in the quarry, and its enrichment wrought by the forceful application of the hammer and chisel. It v/ill 
be sera, therefore, that inspiration from a people possessing a similar applicability and following an analogous 
technical procedure — an instance of stone calling to stone, — v/ould find readier acceptance, so that in due course 
the richly irmulded surfaces and accentuated planes of the more substantial art of the Saljuqs took precedence 
over the brilliantly coloured but less solid productions of the Timurids, 

But it was not long before those elements characteristic of Islamic architecture, the vault and the dome, 
as put into practice by the Persian builders, were accepted by the masons working in India, adapted hov/ever 
in their technical treatment to conform with the change brought about by the use of other materials and methods. 
As the control of the country passed into the hands of the Mughuls, the "Persianization" of all cultural pursuits 
became more pronounced, although during the reign of the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), under this forceful 
mraarch's indrsddualistic inspiration, for a time a return was made, in the field of the building arts, to the more 
indigenous styles of India as may be seen within the Fort at Agra, and the city of Fatehpur Sikri, but even 
m these immen^ imperial undertakings a Persian undercurrent runs throughout merged with ri^'onal modes 
readily distinguishable, I^ter, under the direct patronage of Shah Jahan (1627-58), whose sumptuous building 
■schemes culminated m the world-renowned Taj JIahal, the structural productions of his time, shov/ in their 
genera appe^anw, that Ae glazed brick double domes and recessed arcades of the Safewid period, enriching 
such Cities as Ispahan Tal^, were to a certain extent, reproduced in tangible form, but without their brilliant 

sorface colounng, m the sandstone masonry and white marble oi'crlay of the Mu^uls. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE: ITS BEGINNINGS UNDER THE SLAVE KINGS 

(cir. A. D. 1200 to 1246) 

T he Imperial style of Islamic architecture, as this flourished under the aegis of tlic ruling power at the Mos- 
lem capital of Delhi, was maintained for a period of over three and a half centuries. Beginning in the 
last years of the twelfth century, five Mohammedan djmasties, one after the other, held sway, with 
the city of Delhi as the focal point of their domination and each has loft substantial evidences of its architectural 
proclivities. Of this development the Moslem capital contains numerous examples of a most instructive des- 
cription, but in addition to these, owing to its active existence having persisted for a much longer period, the 
city of Delhi and its environs provides a continuous record of architectural evolution upto the present day. 
Moreover, if apart from its buildings, certain historical relics are included, the city, or group of cities, may claim 
to illustrate Indian architecture from the time of the Mauryans, who ruled long before the existing era, to the 
modern productions of Lutyens and Baker at New Delhi, a period considerably over two thousand years. But 
the solitary records of ancient handiwork previous to the present millennium did not originate in Delhi itself, 
they were brought from distant parts, and erected in one or other of the eight cities as trophies by later rulers. 
Such are the shafts of two of Asoka's monoliths of B. C. 250, one standing on the Ridge, and the other in the 
Kotila of Firoz Shah Tughlak, and the famous Iron Pillar at the Qutb of the fifth century A.D., transported from 
a site near Mathura (Muttra). As pointed out, however, they arc exceptional, for the actual arcliitcctural re- 
mains at Delhi were all executed within the period of the second millennium. 

These examples of Indo-Islamic architecture at the capital of India illustrate every stage of the deve- 
lopment of the style, from the initial conversion of temple materials into mosques and tombs bj' the first gover- 
nors of the twelfth century, to the vast compositions of the Mughul emperors, and even the anti-climax of its 
dissolution as represented by the mausoleum of one of the rulers of Oude in the eighteenth centurj’. To the 
student of this important manifestation of the building art in India, Delhi provides material and opportimi- 
lics of an unusual nature. And the quality of the examples thus presented is of a singularly high standard, as 
the following accounts of these buildings may indicate. 

The earliest appearance of Islamic architecture in India, and referred to as the Imperial style, may be 
divided into five phases corresponding to the five Mohammedan dynasties which prevailed in Hindiuslan from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. They are designated (i) Slave (A.D. 1191-1246): (2) Khnlji (1290-1320); 
(3) Tughluq (1320-1413) : (4) Sayyid (1414-1444) ; and (5) Lodi (1451-1557). In some of lhc.se dj-nastics there 
were one or more rulers who had a marked passion for building, and whose personality not infrequently imprinted 
itself on the productions of their reign "for therein stands the office of a king." Where, therefore, any monarch 
has definitely influenced the architectural mode of his time, the buildings with which he was concerned will be 
treated separately and described under his name. 

None of the building activities of these nilers affected more matcri.olly the character of the .subMqjienf 
architecture than those of the first d5masty, known as the Slave Kings of Delhi. This name has been given to 
the earliest Moslem rule in India, as its members were not of royal blood, but belonged to a system of slavciy 
which at the time was an accepted practice with the majority of Mohammedans of high rank. No stigina was 
attached to this form of sendtude, as sucli slaves often possessed great individual character and intelligence, 
.so that it was not unu.sual for them to attain to positions of trust and power. Such was one of Mohammed Ghurr.*' 
slaves, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, whom that esistcm Persian prince appointed as governor of his i}o.sscssion.s in 
India in A.D., 1191, and few men elevated in a like manner have better justified the rc.sponsibilitics which 
this involved. Officiating first as governor, Qutb-ud-din established the Slave djnaslj' on the dcatli of Moham- 
med of Ghuri in 1206, when, assuming independence his reign was followed by a succc.ssion of nine other Slave 
King-s. Of this d5'nasty, Qutb-ud-din himself, and his son-in-law Shams-ud-din Iltutmi.sh (Altumich), who niled 
from A.D. 1211 to 1236, were the most active patrons of the building art, and their productions were of the 
utmost significance in laying the foundations of tlic style. 

Qutb-ud-din lost no time in consolidating his power by proceeding to erect monumental buildings of 
stone on the site of the captured Hindu stronghold of Qal’a-i-Rai Pithaura, which he converted into the Moslem 
capital of Delhi. According to his chronicler "the conqueror entered the city, and its vicinity was freed from 
idols and idol worship, and in the sanctuaries of the images of the gods, mosques were raised by the worshippers 
of one God."* This epoch-making event, so badlj' stated, may be amplified from other sources, as mxich the s.ame 

I. Taju-UMa-aiir of Il.is.in Nir.'imi (Iti-slon- of India by Klliot, Vol. 11). 
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scheme the real significance of which has been cither forgotten or not xmderstood. In this instance it is obvious 
that the screen was an attempt to reproduce the facade of the mosque design as it liad been developed in Persia, 
but without adequate knowledge of its structure meaning, or its relation to the rest of the building. Yet put- 
ting on one side certain inconsistencies in principle, this screen of red sandstone is by itself a noble conception, 
its fine pointed arches with their ogee curves producing that effect of lightness necessary in such a massive volume! 
Then there is the rich pattern of carving ^vith which its entire surface is covered, some of the designs being tlic 
loveliest of their kind. Ingenuously graceful is a border of spiral form, Iiaving a floral device within eacli coil 
of its convolutions, emphatically a Hindu conception, and contrasting with it arc upright lines of decorative 
inscriptions, just as emphatically Islamic. Of the latter, the contemporary historian naively writes, *' and upon 
the surfaces of the stones were engraved verses of the Koran in such a manner as could not be done in wax; as- 
cending so high that you would think the Koran was going up to heaven, and again descending in another line 
so low that you would tliink it was coming down from heaven.”^ (Plate VII, Fig. 2.) 

That this facade was of indigenous workmanship is obvious from its method of construction, a fact parti- 
cularly noticeable by the manner in which the arches have been formed. Had there been an Islamic master- 
builder present, it is highly improbable that he would have sanctioned these arches being put together on such 
a principle. For some centuries before this date, masons in all countries under Moslem rule had employed the 
tnic arch, inherited from the Romans, with its radiating voussoirs, but here the rudimentary system of cor- 
belling out the arch was used. Moreover, the shape of these arches shows their ancient Indian lineage, as it can 
be traced back to the curved eavc of laminated planking over a village hut, reproduced in the rock-cut facades 
of the Barabar hills in Biliar of the second century B.C., and then through the sun-window of the Buddhist chai- 
tya-hall, but never a true arch, and always with an ogee curve. In its decorative capacity it appears as an 
arched recess on the Dhamek Stupa at Samath of the sixth century A.D., niches simk at inter\’ais for the recep- 
tion of steel-shaped slabs containing sculptured images, the notch at the apex being cut in order to accommodate 
a staple, or wedge to hold the slab in jiosition. Converted by enlargement into a cur\’e, this notched apex is 
expanded into an ogee, or S shaped line in the screen arches of the Delhi mosque, but in later Indo-Islamic build- 
ings the curve again reverts to a mere notch, as may be seen at the crown of the pointed arches in the Gujarat 
and other provincial mosque facades. This notch or peak in the pointed arch of Indo-Islamic buildings, wherever 
found, although insignificant in itself, may be regarded as the sign-manual of a distant Indo-Buddhist origin 
(Plate III, Fig. i and Plate IV, Figs. 3, 4, and 8.) 

In addition to its artistic and architectural character, this mosque facade at Delhi stands forth as a re- 
markable historical document, recalling by its range of arches the experiences of several of the world's great 
civilizations w'hich rose and fell during the previous millennium. Its development can be readily traced. In 
its Indian form it w’as derived from the arcaded fronts of the brick-built mosques of the Persians, but these build- 
ers of the Caliphate liad themselves drawn their inspiration from such Arabian structures as those at Ukaider 
and Samarra of the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., now crumbling into dust on the castem borders of the 
Syrian desert. In their turn the Arabs borrowed the arched motif from the vaulted palace at Ctesiphon, the 
]>ridc of the Sasanian kings of the third century, who again had acquired it from the palace of the Parthians 
at Hatra built near Mosul in the second ccnlur3' A.D. From Roman S3nria it is but ,a step to the triumphal 
arches of Septimus Scvenis and of Constantine, under whose triple openings the Roman legions tramped. Throu- 
ghout the architectural schemes of all these liistorical movements, over centuries of time and across two con- 
tinents, this system of arches persisted, much in the form it appears at Delhi, of one great central opening, with 
lesser ones on cither side. 

The Hindu fortress of Qal’a-i-Rai Pithaura, although recorded as the first of the seven historical cities 
of Delhi when captured and occupied by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, was by no means the import.int strategic anel 
political centre that it aftoiAvards became. To this first Mohammedan governor must bo given the credit for 
realizing the maxim that " he who holds Delhi holds India," and he it was who began to elevate it into the key 
IKisition of the countrj'. He had already designated his mosque the Quwwat-Islam, or " Might of Islam," indi- 
cating that he was fully conscious of the spiritual force it signified, but something even more .spectacular .seemed 
to be required as a concrete .sjTubol of this ruler’s abounding sense of exaltation at his growing power and of the 
omnipotence of the Faith that inspired it. Accordingly in the last yc.ir of, the twelfth century, Qutb-ud-din 
laid the foundations of a stnicturc, which, when completed, bcc.-unc one of the most remarkable architectural 
monuments ever produced. This w.as an immense and lofty tower, the Qutb Minar, originally some 23R feet 
in height, its primary* object being tliat of proclaiming to the whole world the prestige and authority of Islam 
(Plate V.) Its roval builder had no doubts as to the great ideal such a monument emboflied, for tlw word Qutb 
bv which it w.as known, signifies a pole, an axis, and thus the pivot of Jtistice, Sovereignty, .and of the I-aith. 
And that this wa-s so is shown by the in.scriptions carved so bc.antifully and boldly on its surface, which plainly 
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■ One important fact in the design of this mausoleum, however, remains unexplained, the one that gives 
it its chief arcmtectural character, namely the pronounced slope of its walls. Yet , the source of such an unusual 
and unexpected development is not difficult to trace. At the same time that Ghiyas-ud-din was building his 
own tomb at Tughlaqabad, he was also causing to be erected, as an act of personal devotion, a magnificent mau- 
soleum at Multan over the remains of a renowned saint Shah Rukn-i-Alam. (Plate XXH, Fig. i) This city 
already contained several tombs in an architectural mode not unassociated with a Perso-Arablan tradition, 
all of them on accoimt of the scarcity- of stone in the plans of the Punjab being constructed of brick. Owing 
largely to the requirements of this type of building material, sloping walls and other inclined features dominate 
their design, and it seems not unhkely that the decisive, batter' in Tughlaq's tomb may- have been suggested 
by the brick architecture of Multan and other towns in the Punjab. As this tomb signifies the beginning of a 
phase in the imperial style in which a sloping effect appears and persists for a considerable period, its importance 
as a landmark Will be realized. 

To Ghiyas-ud-din’s son and successor, Mohammed Tughlaq (1325-51) belongs the credit of haiving built 
the fourth city of Delhi, but it cannot be said that his patronage had much influence on the imperial style as a 
whole. His contribution to the capitals of this area consisted in enclosing the space between the first and second 
cities, by means of fortified walls of prodigious thickness, the part thus joined up -being. named Jahanpannah, or 
the "World’s Refuge.” Very little of this great walls’remains, but certain buildings within have been preserved, 
as for instance .an ornamental sluice,- comprising a double-storied bridge of seven spans, hence its name “Sath 
Pul”, with supplementary archways ^d a tower at each end, the whole intended to regulate the supply of water 
an artificial lake, e which was one of the features of the new city. Another structure bearing traces of architec- 
totural treatment is thBijai Mandal, presumably part of . a "Palace of a Thousand Columns,” among the remains 
of which are certain qorse-shoe pointed arches, imperfect reproductions of the "keel” type of the Khaljis. A 
tomb in its vicinity,, sbuare in plan and with a sh^ow dome, its drum, perforated with openings, shows in its 
proportions and form generally, that the art of good building was being consistently maintained. 

Here also, although most probably built rather later,', is a type of structure, not' at all common in the 
building art of the country. The secular architecture of India is mainly represented by fortresses and palaces 
of the nilers, but in this instance there has been preserved an example of the habitation of a less exalted per- 
sonage, the private residence of a nobleman of the fifteenth century. Locally known as the Bara Khumha, or 
"Twelve Pillars,” it is considerably damaged, but a restoration of it is shown in Plate XIII. There will be seen 
the enclosed courtyard, with the well and bathing facifities in the centre, and round are quarters for servants 
and the stables. An inner staircase leads from this ground-floor to the large flat roof, guarded by a parapet wall, 
so that this could be used as a terrace for promenades or similar purposes in the hot weather. Connected with 
tliis courtyard is a pillared compartment, after which the building is now named, and which was probably the 
domestic portion of the house, containing a fine coffered ceifing. Outside is the garden with a well and a chau- 
boiitra, or sitting-out place, while the whole is contained within a high and substantial protective wall. The 
most prominent feature of the composition is a square tower in three stories, conveniently placed so that it is 
accessible from all the ground-floor quarters. Here no doubt the head members of the family passed their time 
in rooms open to the air, and from which views of the country all round could be obtained. The sloping wall 
of this tower, and the pyramidal roofs are all expressive of the existing architectural mode, while the entire 
conception enclosed as it is, both for defensive reasons and for privacy, is characteristic of the life of the time. 

t 

During the reign of Mohammed Tughlaq, it was his capricious policy to remove the capital from Delhi to 
the distant city of Daulatabad,-in the Deccan; six hundred miles away. Apart from the misery that this forced 
migration caused,- for the transportation of the entire population entailed- universal suffering, such a course of 
action went far towards ruining the historical area that his predecessors had endeavoured for one hundred and 
fifty years to make beautiful, and moreover. affected seriously the continuity of the style of architecture that it 
represented. -Deserted and desolate as the city.of Delhi is recorded to have been about the year 1340, its in- 
habitants dispersed, the rich lands around' abandoned by- their cultivators, the skilled wprkmen compelled -to 
seek servnee elsewhere, as far as the imperial capital was concerned the builffing art for the time being had come 
to an end. Only through the enthusiastic patronage of -Mohammed Tughlaq’s successor, Firoz Shah, was a move- 
ment agam made, and the style revived. ■ . 

t Shah Tughlaq (1351-88), the Hiird of his line, was so passionately devoted to the building art that 

lie.rnaae it alrnost part of his faith. For he himself ivrote "among the gifts. which God betstowed on me. His 
uim^ e servant, -was a desire to erect public buildings^” During his long reign therefore' of thirty-seven years, 
nc was responsible for a very large number of important buildmg projects, all produced in a style peculiarly 
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old established viela or fair-ground, wliich lasted two-and-a-half days, hence its curious name of Arhai-din-ka- 
jhmipra (hut of two-and-a-half -days), the construction of this mosque was begun about 1200 A.D. Prepared 
in the same manner as that at Delhi, the previous experience gained there enabled its creators to evolve a build- 
ing_ which although mainly a compilation of Hindu materials, was a better organized conception. Moreover, 
as it covers more than twice the space occupied by the Delhi mosque it was on a much larger scde,thus allow- 
ing additional scope to its designers. The result is a gracefulness in its slender pillars, finer proportions in its 
columned aisles, and a more finished adjustment of its roofing. Increased height was obtained by superimpos- 
ing not two, but three of the Hindu shafts to form each pillar, so that the ceilings are twenty feet from the pave- 
ment. Owing to its position on high ground it was possible to include in the scheme some appearance of an 
exterior frontage on the outside of its eastern wall. This was provided by a tall stair-way in four flights mount- 
ing up to a portico at the main entrance, with a fluted minaret at each end. For some time the interior of the 
mosque consisted oi merely an open colonnade surrounding its com-tyard, but aftenvards, as at Delhi, an arched 
screen was built across the front of the sanctuary to form a facade. As this facade was added during the reign 
of Qutb-ud-din's successor, Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, it will be described with the works of that ruler. (Plate VI.) 

The second great building monarch of the Slave dynasty was Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, during whose 
reign from A. D. 1211 to 1236, four important architectural works are recorded. They are, (i) the addition 
of a facade to the Ajmir mosque mentioned above, (2) a grand extension to Qutb-ud-din's mosque at Old Delhi 
(finished in 1229), (3) the tomb of his son (1231), and (4) his own tomb, both in Old Delhi. Of these, the build- 
ing which makes a notable contribution to the architecture of the period is the mosque facade at Ajmir, clearly 
inspired by his predecessor, Qutb-ud-din whose similar addition to the mosque at Delhi, is in much tlxe same 
style. In point of time an interval of possibly a quarter of a century separates the construction of these two 
mosques fronts, and the differences in detail mark the course of the art during this progressive period. In the 
Ajmir example there is no upper storey or triforium, but above the parapet over the main archway are fluted 
minarets, one on each side. The outlines of the main arches in the two structures differ, those at Ajmir are less 
curved in contour, having been straightened to approach more nearly to the four-centred t3q)e, or what is com- 
monly referred to as the Tudor Gothic, a shape almost invariably found in the later Indo-Islamic style. Then 
there are the smaller side arches, four of which are of the multifoil pointed variety, a type rare in Indian archi- 
tecture but probably derived from Arab sources, as seen in the eighth century mosque at Ukaider in Iraq. But 
it is in the character of the surface decoration that the principal change is seen. Gone is the exquisitely modelled 
floral decoration supplied from the repertory of the indigenous workmen at Delhi, and in its place, wherever 
an inscription is not required, conventional patterns of a rather stylized and mechanical order are introduced. 
The free and flexible handiwork of the Hindus, as expressed on the Qutb-screen, has become rigid luider the more 
strict application of the Koranic prohibition. Npnetheless the Ajmir screen is a fine work . of art, with its 
seven arches extending over a width of 200 feet, its central parapet 56 feet high and its masonry nearly 12 feet 
tliick, all combining to give the front elevation of this mosque an appearance of great elegance and dignity. 
One detail of the arcade is of historical interest. This is a small rectangular panel in the spandrel of each arch- 
way, a survival of a system of lighting which prevailed in the ancient mosques of Arabia, originally a structural 
feature, but here reappearing centuries later as a purely decorative motif, although in an iden^able form. 

But Shams-ud-din’s principal, architectural activities were at the imperial capital, for exactly thirty 
years after the somewhat hasty construction of the first mosque at Old Delhi, he proceeded to enlarge the ori- 
ginal place of prayer erected by his predecessor. Debarred by the strict tenets of his creed from demolishing 
and rebuilding this mosque, he had to content himself with retaining the original structure, but enveloping it 
wi thin a much more spacious courtyard, and by extending the screen of arches on either side, in a word, doubling 
the entire conception. From such evidence alone it seems fairly clear that the Islamic population of the imperil 
capital had very considerably increased during this relatively short period. Except for its size there is nothing 
specially notable in the remains of Iltumish’s great extension, as the cloisters are merely a plainer replica of 
the previous scheme and the screen also simply duplicates the existing range of arches only to a larger scale.Yet 
the detailed treatment pf these arches is informative. In construction they are still built on the indigenous 
principle of oversailing courses, but there is a change in shape, the ogee curve giving place to a simple arc, so 
that they are what is known as equilateral arches, and not very dissimilar from the pointed arch of the Decorated 
Gothic style appearing' aboiut the saih'e time in England. As in the other mosque facades of this type the surface 
is richly carved, but in patterns of much the same conventional order as those at Ajmir, with which it was more or 
less contemporary. Standing as they do in juxtaposition, a comparison between these two arcaded screens at 
Delhi is a simple matter, and although in their dates they are separated by a generation, the difference in both 
technique and temper is illuminating. The alteration in the shape of the arch may be regarded as an advance, 
as the curves are firmer and more decided than those of the earlier type. But the character of the plastic art 
records no marked progress, only a change. Its free spirit has left it, and it is now being required to conform 
to the more conventional perceptions of the new overlords. 
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There -now appears in the architecture of India a type .of . building, in fom and intention hitherto un- 
known as it is the first example of a" monumental tomb, erected by Shamsiiid-din over the remams of his son 
Nasir-ud-din Mohammed, in A.D. 1231. (Plate VII Fig. i) Built in the manner of a walled enclosure, md 
in rather an isolated position some ttoee miles from Delhi, it seems not unlikely this buildmg was regarded as 
a shrine to which the members of the family could repair for devotions on certam occasions. Such a custom 
has been associated with royal tombs of several countries, as early as from the time of the ancient EgyptiMS. 
'The Sultan Ghari, or "Sultan of the Cave” as the tomb is locally called, is so named because the cenotaph is 
in an underground chamber, and the entire scheme is designed in such a manner that it would provide a St- 
able retreat for minor ceremonials. Privacy on these occasions was assured, as the enclosure was contained 
iivithin a substantial masonry arcade, the whole being raised on a high jilinth with a massive portal on the eastern 
side. This exterior which is built of grey granite with circular bastions projecting from each angle of the 
square, has such a grim and martial appearance that one of its more remote purposes may have been to serve 
as some kind of advanced outwork to the main fortress of the capital. But imme^ately the gateway is passed 
this impression ceases, as the design of the interior is one of refinement and peace. Within the walled enclosure 
is a square courtyard of sixty-six feet side, in the centre of which is an octi^onal platform, forming the . roof 
of the tomb chamber below. So incomplete a central feature can only be explained by the fact that this plat- 
form was designed to support a supeistructurc, probably a pillared pavillion with a pyramidal roof, the whole 
of which has disappeared. That the arrangements of the courtyard were of a singularly attractive and artistic 
character, is shown by certain architectural structures of white marble built against the grey granite walls. 
These consist of two pillared arcades on the east and west sides, that on the latter being &e more important 
as it resolves itself into a small, but very complete mosque sanctuary. This miniature place for prayer has a 
central domed nave containing a mihrah formed of an elegant foliated arch, with aisles on either sde, the whole 
fronted by a colonnade of marble pillars. With the excqrtion of the mihrah, which is original and Islamic, 
the sanctuary, including the domed ceiling, is clearly of Hindu extraction, an exquisite grouping of well-propor- 
tioned fluted pillars having bracket capitals. It is true the entablature may be a little too heavy for its sup- 
porting columns, and the pyramidal roof above is of somewhat elementary outlines, but there is ample evidence 
that, when the interior of this courtyard was complete, with its octagonal pavilion on marble pillars forming the 
central effect, it was a remarkably graceful architectural composition. 


In view of the rarity of these early examples of Indo-Islamic architecture, and the contribution each makes 
ty the development of the style, every building erected during the supremacy of the Slave Kings possesses 
interest and value. Of the lesser known produmons is a group of three structures at Budaun, an ancient town 
some one hmdred arid fifty miles south-east of Delhi, its relation to the imperial capital being not unlike 
that of Ajniir, a subsidiaty centre of administration. The three buildings are the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the Shamsf- 
Idgah, and the Jami hlaqid, and from their names it is clear that they owe their construction to the Slave King 
Sbams-ud-din Iltutmish. It is the mosque that is architectirrally important, as it is one of the largest and 
mort substantially built examples of its kind, the width, across the front measuring as much as 288 feet. 
Owing to Tepeaied restorations at different intervals it is now an illustration of a combination of several archi- 
tertural styles but there is still some of the original fabric remaining as when it was built in 1223. A century 
extensivdy rccOTstructed by Mohammed Tughlak, and again, owing to damage by fire, parts were 
rebuilt durag the reign of Akbar about 1575. It is regrettable that in the 1^ restoration made comparatively 
recently, the astern gateway with its archway, which was of the same type as those in the screen of the Qutb 
mosque, was dismmtled. In the arcaded cloisters around the quadrangle, as well as in the tapering turrets 
engaged on the outade quoins one can distinguish the renovations by Mohammed Tughlak; from their style 
also It IS clear that the domes over the sanctuary were those replaced at the order of the Mughul emperor Akbar. 
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fHE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE ! iTS BEGINNINGS UNDER fHE SLAVE KINGS 


It is fitting that the culmination of the building art during the reign of this Slave king should be his mauso- 
leum, erected some time before 1235 (Plate VIII). Situated outside the north-west angle of his mosque extension 
at Old Delhi, it is a square, compact structure of forty-two feet side with an entrance doorway on each of its 
three sides, the western side being closed to accommodate a scries of three mihrabs on its inner face. Except 
for certain finely inscribed jiattems and borders concentrated around the pointed arches framing the doorways, 
the exterior is relatively plain, a condition not improbably due to most of the outside being left unfinished. As 
a contrast however, the interior, a cubical hall of thirty feet side is so elaborately sculptured that it rivals some 
of the Hindu temples in rich decoration especially as its sandstone walls are relieved with insertions of white 
marble. _ Extracts from the Koran iii Kufri, Tugra,’ and Nashtalik characters are the pnncipal motifs, although 
geometrical and conventional diapers are interspersed, but as a scheme of inscriptional mural decoration this 
interior is an exceptionally fine c.\ample. 

Not a little of the interest in this building lies in the principles employed in the construction of its roof, 
which, although most of' it has fallen was probably some form of shallow dome. Curved fragments lying in 
the vicinity, imply that it was of the indigenous type, composed of concentric ringst of masonry, but owing to 
the excessive span it was unable to carry its own weight, so that it collapsed. In the upper comers of the in- 
terior, however, there are the remains of the method by which. the circular rim of the dome was supported at 
the place where it crossed the. angle of the square hall that it roofed.' Here is the earliest, if not the first attempt 
in India to solve the problem, inherent in the majority of domed buildings, of devising a consistent and organic 
union between the rectangular shape of the compartment -below on the one hand, and the circular base of the 
dome above on the other. This problem 'is known technically as the " phase of transition”, and several ^sterns 
have been invented by which it could .be solved, and the difficulty it embodied, both artistically and scienti- 
fically overcome. During the course of tlie development of the dome in India it -will -be shown that various 
methods at different times were adopted, but the particular form employed in Iltutmish's tomb was that known 
as a " squinch”. (Plate X). 

-The squinch system coiisists of projecting a small arch, or similar contrivance across the upper part of 
the angle of the square h^, thus converting its square shape into an' octagon, which again if necessary, may be 
transformed in the same manner into a- sixteen sided figure, a convenient base on which the lower circular rim 
of the dome may rest without leaving any portions unsupported. , ' In this instance the squinch takes the form 
of a small vault, or half dome, \yith an arch on its outer and diagonal face. . Such a method was not uncommon 
in the early Islamic buildings of several countries, apparently derived from Sasanian brick buildings of the fourth 
century, but the process here represented is a typically Indianized version. For it contains neither a true vault 
nor a true arch it is all planned .on the traditional procedure of overlapping' courses, which although technically 
unscientific, provides an example of. a-singtdarly effective and artistic solution. 

■With the tomb of Iltutmish the story of Indo-Islamic architecture under the Slave dynasty closes, and 
for a period of some sixty years, with- one exception, no structures of any importance appear to have been pro- 
duced. The exception emerges during the rule of the ” House of Balban”, a short .and supplementary dynasty 
that was in power at Delhi' from 'A;D..i266 to 1287, and the building concerned is the tomb of Balban himself, 
the founder of this brief regime. Dating from about 1280 it is now a ruined and unattractive edifice on the 
south-east of the Qal-'a-i-Rai Pithaura, but on accormt of its construction is a notable landmark in the evolution 
of the style. For in this building for the first time in India we meet with the true arch produced by means of 
radiating voussoirs, a fact of more than ordinary significance. In spite of the coarse nature of the masonry, 
which is a rubble foundation covered ■with ceihent, this.' tomb, consisting of a square domed chamber thirty- 
eight feet across, has an archway on each' of its sides, each arch put together and bonded on the scientific system 
originally formulated by the Roman engineers.' Such m innovation was a clear intellectual gain, and it is there- 
fore not what this building is that is important, .but what it sig^fies. In its narrow aspect it meant a definite 
advance in structural practice,, but broadly it indicated something much more. It marked a positive step for- 
ward in socio-political' evolution under the Islamic ^regime. No longer was the movement towards India con- 
fined to military adventurers desirous of exploiting, the country to their oVm personal advantage, for Delhi was 
by this time becoming a' city of repute, of wealth and influence, a centre of attraction to men of distinction, 
culture, and learning,' possessed of wide scholarship, practical Imowledge, and technical skill.- Among them 
were master craftsmen and other trained artificers prepared to introduce the procedure and usage of other lands. 
The arches in Balbans'- tomb — although, appearing in such an xmobtrusiye manner, are proofs of this trend. 
And, as will be now shown, they .prefigure, the beginning of a short but brilliant phase of the building art, diff- 
erent from anything that, preceded it mid ha-ving notable implications. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE BUILDINGS OF THE KHALJI DYNASTY (1290-1320) 
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work, and that the assistance of e^rperts from other and more matured developments of the building art had 
been requisitioned to eSect such a marked and speedy progression. For in its composition there are distinct 
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A relatively small but interesting record of the association with the building art of Western Asia is pro- 
vided by the appearance in the structural productions at Delhi of this period, of a method of stone masonry of 
an unusual and determinative character. The process consisted of laying their masonry in two different courses, 
a narrow course of headers alternating with a much wider course of stretchers, the former extending well 
into the rabble hearting, thus interlocking the whole into a firm bond. A similar system of construction is ob- 
servable in the Parthian palace of Hatra (El Hadra) in Iraq, of the second century A.D., and in some of the 
buildings of Syria.^_ Seeing that a period of more than a thousand years separates the Parthian example from 
those of the Khaljis, and also that Hatra and Delhi are over twice that number of miles apart, any theory of 
derivation cannot be pressed far. But it should be remembered that the process of building in the region be- 
tween the two civilizations was mainly in brick and rabble, and that the nearest country to India, where dressed 
stone was invariably used, was that of Parthia, and later, Syria. Whatever its origin, that this particular me- 
thod of walling should appear at such a time as an innovation, is of no little significance. And what is also 
important is that it was a structural system which came to stay, for it was developed until it became the pattern 
of masonry of more than one subsequent period, and at a still later date is noticeably characteristic of the 
building technique of the Mughals. 

. . _ It \vill be realized from the foregoing that this entrance gateway to the mosque of Ala-ud-din Khalji 
occupies a key position in the evolution of Islamic architecture in India. As a provincial or Indianized form of 
the building art of the Saljuqs it is itself of pronounced consequence, but it is also of importance as certain salient 
features of its composition were reproduced in the styles that followed, altered and adapted to accord with such 
changing conditions as from time to time occurred. But although some of the qualities of this Western Asian 
culture may be detected in the building art of the Khaljis, its actual identity was soon obscured as one form 
of architectural expression succeeded another or other influences prevailed. Yet certain elements belonging 
to this movement persisted and may be recognized, as for instance the "spear-head” embellishment of the arch, 
but most of its distinguishing attributes became gradually merged into the architectural style of the country 
as it b^an to take definite and permanent shape. 

One factor noticeable in the Alai Darwaza is that those re^onsible for its design and execution were by 
no means committed to working in one established style. For its chief characteristic, and one on which much 
of its beauty depends, is that in spite of its essential nature being exotic, it embodies many purely indigenous 
features, as throughout its fabric there runs the Indian manner, sometimes in the form of a mere border, at 
others comprising considerable parts of the pattern. It is the skilful fusion of the best of the two modes that 
has produced in this building such an outstanding work of art. 

Referring more specifically to the edifice which is the source of this digression, the Alai Darwaza was 
erected to serve as one of four entrance^ to the mosque, two of which were to be on the long eastern side, and 
one each on the north and south. The only one completed is this southern entrance, and detached as it is from 
any comprehensible plan, being not more than a fragmentary portion of the whole as originally designed, it 
becomes rather an isolated structure without much meaning as it exists at present. Moreover, it seems a 
little strange that, while the rest of the conception is so utterly unfinished, this subsidiary buil^g is complete 
in all its parts. Either the execution of the doorway was specially expedited in order to provide a formal en- 
trance through which the ruler could pass to view the progress of the work, as his royal residence was in the 
southern quarter of the capital, or it was set up as a model of the architectural intention of the whole. In any 
case it can be stated with certainty that had the remainder of the project matured in the style of this example, 
it would have been one of the most artistic structural achievements produced under Islamic rule. 

In spite, however, of appearing fairly complete, on investigation it will be found that the Alai Darwaza 
has suffered not a little during the six centuries of its existence, although its strong and rational construction 
has helped in its preservation. For, as originally, built, attached to its northern face and within the mosque 
courtyard was a pillared portion carr3ring a small dome, the addition of which would have given a more elegant 
effect to its inner side. Then the outer, or south facade has been restored, so that the parapet is all in one 
. line, a recent effort at conservation which is incorrect, as the coping of the central rectangular bay should rise 
higher than the wings. ' Further, extending from the sides were ornamental walls connecting with the pillared 
. cloisters of the courtyard, thus supplying the requisite finish to the composition. What now remains is the main 
central hall only of this gatehouse, a cubical structure of fifty-five side feet in plan, with a total height to the top 
of its domical finial of over sixty feet. In the middle of each side is a doomay flanked by a perforated stone window, 
each doorway opening into the single inner room, which is a hall of thirty-six feet side with a domed ceiling. 

These dimensions will give an idea of the proportions of the Alai Darwaza, and show that it is a bu i ld in g 
of very moderate size. But it is by the confident manner in which its parts are architecturally co-ordinated that 
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Such is the architectural composition of the three outer facades of the Alai Harwaza, which as a whole 
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Delhi : Tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq (1325) 
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Delhi : Tughlaqabad (1325) 
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forcefiilncss, is shoNvn by the treatment of this mosque, which, while retaining much of the substance and nature 
of the standard example, was obviously becoming affected by indigenous handling. It seems not improbable 
that the accomplished workmen w'ho carried out the design and execution of the Darwaza were no longer avail- 
able and the mosque \yas produced by others less familiar with the essentials of the style. This is shown by 
the shape of tlie archi its iiorse-slioe cli^actcr being less pronounced, as the curve at the spring is flattened, and 
moreover the ogee at the crown, the sign of the indigenous influence, it again appearing. The Jamaat Khana 
or congregation house, is rectangular in plan, and the facade consists of three broad arched openings, each 
archway having a wide band of inscription above, and the "fringe" of spear-heads attached to its intrados, all in 
accordance with the style of the Alai Darwaza. The three exterior archways indicate the triple formation. of 
the building, as it is in three conjoined compartments, each roofed with a shallow dome. 

Tlie interior design of this mosque is allied even more closely to the hall of the Alai Darwaza, as the cen- 
tral and larger compartment is nearly the same size, being thirty-eight feet side. In the middle of each wall is a 
spreading archway repeating in shape and size those of the facade, each having also borders of Quranic inscrip- 
tions, spear-head intrados, and double nook-shafts at the sides. But the most striking features of the interior 
are the squinch arches which have been introduced into the angles to support the dome. Each occupies a large 
^cc of the interior wall, and is constructed on the same principle as the arches inside the Alai Darwaza, but in 
one respect they arc an advance on that example, as an intervening story or triforium has been imposed between 
the waUs of the hall and the base of the dome. (Plate, X Fig. 3.) In all other particulars, however, the interior 
of this mosque furnishes an instructive illustration of the manner in which an architectural expedient, like a 
language, may differ in its idiom when used by the people of another country ; the actual composition of the Dar- 
waza and the mosque is the same but the latter is differently articulated. What was really taking place was 
that the style was in a state of flux, although beginning to move towards the form of expression that emeiged 
during the subsequent regime. These two buildings may be studied and compared with interest as an interval 
of less than a decade separates the one from the other. 

The productions of the Khalji rulers were not entirely confined to the imperial capital, as examples of the 
style, mainly owing to the extensive expeditions of Ala-ud-^n, are to be found at widely different places. After 
his capture of the I^jput stronghold of Chitor in 1303, he caused to be constructed a bridge over the Gamberi 
river, below the famous fortress. Unfortunately its chief architectural features, the gateways and towers raised 
over the abutments at each end have disappeared, but ten massive arches of grey limestone still exist to show 
that competent engineers as well as accomplished architects were engaged to carry out such projects. Another 
example of the architecture of the time may be seen in the Ukha Masjid at Bayana in Bharatpur State, Rajputana. 

. This mosque was built by Qutb-ud-din Mubarak (1316-20), the last of the Khalji dynasty, and is accor^ngly 
not only a late production, but also a provincialized version of the Delhi style. Its character implies that it was 
probably built by local workmen, but under the supervision of an overseer from the Moslem capital, as the arches 
have none of the robust curves of the “keel” type, there is a weakness in its contours, although it has emphasized 
the spear-head "fringe." The conditions of its construction, the distance from the fountain-head of the style, 
and the fact that the dynasty was hearing its end, may account for the falling away in this example from the 
remarkably high standard originally set by Ala-ud-din at Delhi. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE TUGHLAQ DYNASTY {A.D. 1320 to 1413) 


O F the eleven rulers forming the dynasty of the Tu^Iaqs, which v/as in power at Delhi for nearly a hundred 
years, three only, judging from the remains of this period, appe^ to have interested themselves in the 
art of building. These were (i) the founder of the dynasty, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq I (1320-25), (2) his 
son, Mohammed Shah Tughlaq (1325-51)/ and (3) the most proh'fic'of all in his building projects, Firoz Shah 
Tu^q (1351-8S). men it is understood that, besides other important architectural undertakings, each added 
his own capital dty to the two already existing at Delhi, the amount of building construction represented by t hege 
three rulers is noteworthy. 
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pcr^nal pr^tigc. Originally standing within an artificial lake, a detached structure but connected with the cita- 
del by an elevated causeway two hundred and fifty yards long, it takes the form of a self-contained fortress in 
immature not unlike a barbican or outpost to the city at its rear ; on the other hand it may also have been inten- 
ded as a donjon or place of last resort. That some idea of the kind occurred to the builders of these royal tombs 
has been already noted in connection with that of Sultan Ghari, and certain of the mosques, as will be shown, 
are so designed that they could be readily put into a state of defence. It is possible these were produced in such a 
manner almost sub-consciously, in view of the unsettled state of the country, but none of them can compare in this 
respect with the fortress-like conception of Ghiyas-ud-din’s last resting place at Tughlaqabad. Not only is the 
enceinte so designed as to suggest a heavy suit of protecting armour but its entrance, although faced with a grace- 
ful doorway, is so cunningly contrived as to constitute a death-trap to those attempting to force it. Then within 
its courtyard are several solidly built underground vaults, having apparently no connection with the mortuary 
chamber itself, but clearly introduced as strong rooms for the safe keeping of hoarded wealth. Thus is explained 
a remark by Batutah in describing Tughlaq’s capital “there he laid up great treasure and it was related that he 
constructed there a cistern and had molten gold poured into it so that it became one solid mass." 

The exterior plan of this fortress-tomb is in the form of an irregular pentagon with a spreading bastion 
at each angle, its greatest length being less than three hundred feet, an unusual shape evidently conditioned 
by the contours of the small rocky “island" on which it was built. (Plate XII, Fig. 2.) The courtyard within 
is of the same unsymmetrical outline, wth the tomb-building placed diagonally at its widest part, a position 
rendered necessary in order to bring it into correct orientation with Mecca. The fabric of this tomb-building 
is of red sandstone with certain portions, including the dome, of white marble, but the most striking part of its 
composition is the determined slope of the outer walls, as these are inclined at an angle of seventy-five degrees, 
suggesting in a manner the converging sides of a pyramid. Its square base is sixty-one feet side and the entire 
height of the structure, including its sandstone finial is over eighty feet. In the centre of each side is recessed 
a tall pointed archway, three of which contain doorways, while the fourth, or western side, is closed to accom- 
modate the mihrab in its interior. Parts of the exterior design are reminiscent of that outstanding structure 
the Alai Darwaza produced in the previous decade, but with certain marked differences. There is the same 
character in the treatment of the pointed arches, each having its spear-head “fringe” although in the case of the 
tomb, the horse-shoe shape has been modified into one of a more “Tudor" outlme, and there is a slight ogee 
curve at the crown. But the chief difference lies in the actual conception of these archways, in which a notable 
expedient appears for the first time, namely, the imposition of a lintel across the base of the arch, thus combin- 
ing in the construction of this opening the two principles of support, the arch and the beam. From the fact 
of the reappearance of the beam in the building art at this time much might be inferred, such as the uncon- 
scious insistence on the part of the indigenous workmen in maintaining their traditional methods. A compro- 
mise was then effected in the form of a fusion of the two systems, the trabeate and the mrcuate, a compounding 
of the structural conventions of both communities, as illustrated in the archways of this tomb. Whatever the 
motive, such an amalgamation of separate systems although occasionally found in the architecture of other coun- 
tries, is technically irrational, as when employed in this manner the beam loses its structural significance, and 
so becomes merely ornamental. Yet in the capable hands of the Indian builders it developed into a remarkably 
artistic achievement, and with the addition of a bracket under the ends of the beam, continued to be used in the 
subsequent styles with increased effect. 

The interior of this tomb is a single ch^ber thirty feet square, light being admitted through the three 
arched openings. Above, the domed ceiling is supported on four squinch arches in much the same manner as 
that of the Alai Darwaza, but with the angles between the octagon and the sixteen sided figure over it filled by 
three projecting blocks of stone acting as brackets. The dome itself denotes an interesting stage in the evolution 
of this important feature in the building art of the country, both with regard to its shape as well as its construc- 
tion. It is a single dome, that is to say it has no empty ^ace between its inner and outer surfaces, and m 
design it is of the pointed or "Tartar” shape the type afterwards to become characteristic of the Ind<>Islamic 
style as a whole. The process of construction was by means of headers and stretchers of marble attached to a 
brick and cement core, dowelled in with metal cramps, the headers being inserted into the core for neariy a 
foot, the whole having been erected over some kind of temporary centering. This dome has a span of some fifty- 
five feet, and is crowned by a finial resembling the kalasa and attHa (vase and melon motif) of a Hindu tramle. 
Altliough on account of its "four-square” almost aggressive appear^ce of strength and sohdity, the buildmg 
as a whole is a work of powerful expressiveness, yet its design contains several ineffectiw pasrages, Mch as the 
weak projection of the central bays framing the archways, and the timid extension of these above tte parapet 
with disproportionately small merlons. Then the rectangular marble panels tend to be_ me^ and featureless, 
and not in keeping with the bold, robust character of the main composition. But even with theM shortcommgs, 
it is a convincing production seeming to hold something of the indomitable spirit and sturdy mdependence o 
the warrior king it commemorates. 





INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


' One important fact in the design of this mausoleum, however, remains uncMlained, the one that gives 
it its chief arcmtectural character, namely the pronounced slope of its walls. source of such^ 

Sid luiexpected development is not difficult to trace. At the same time that Gluyas-ud-dm was lading his 
own tomb at Tughlaqabad, he v/as also causing to be erected, as^ act of personddev^ion, a magpificCTt mau- 
soleum at Multan over the remains of a renomied saint 5 h^ Rukn-i-Afem. (P^te 

already contained several tombs in an architectural mode not unassociatcd with a Perso-ArabiM tramtion, 
all of them on account of the scarcity of stone in the plans of the Punjab being constructs of bncK. Owing 
larcelv to the requirements of this type of building ma:terial, sloping walls and other inclined features dominate 
their design, and it seems not unlikely that the decisive batter in Tughlaq's tomb may have been suggested 
by the brick architecture of Multan and other towns in the Punjab. As this tomb signifies the begmning of a 
phase in the imperial style in which a sloping effect appears and persists for a considerable period, its importance 
as a landmark will be realized. 


To Ghiyas-ud-din’s son and successor, Mohammed Tughlaq (1325-51) belongs the credit of having built 
the fourth city of Delhi, but it cannot be said that his patronage had much influence on the imperial style as a 
ivhole. His contribution to the capitals of this area consisted in enclosing the ^ace between the first and second 
cities, by means of fortified v;alls of prodipous riiickness, the part thus joined up being named Jahanpannah, or 
the "World's Refuge.” Very little of this great walls remains, but certain buildings within have been preserved, 
as for instance an ornamental sluice, comprising a double-storied bridge of seven spans, hence its name "Sath 
Pul", with supplementary archways and a tower at each end, the whole intended to regulate the supply of water 
an artificial lake, e which was one of the features of the neiv city. Another structure bearing traces of architec- 
totural treatment is thBijai 3 Iandal, presumably part of a "Palace of a Thousand Columns," among the rewains 
of which are certain qorse-shoe pointed arches, imperfect reproductions of the "keel" type of the Khaljis. A 
tomb in its vicinity, sbuarc in plan and with a shallow dome, its drum perforated with openings, shows in its 
proportions and form generally, that the art of good building was being consistently maintained. 


Here also, although most probably built rather later, is a type of structure, not at all common in the 
building art of the county. The secular architecture of India is mainly represented by fortresses and palaces 
of the rulers, but in this instance there has been preserved an example of the habitation of a less exalted per- 
sonage, the private residence of a nobleman of the fifteenth century. Locally known as the Bara Khumha, or 
"Twelve Pilfers," it is conriderably damaged, but a restoration of it is shown in Plate XIII. There vn'll be seen 
the enclosed courtyard, with fte well and bathing facilities in the centre, and round are quarters for servants 
and the stables. An inner staircase leads from this ground-floor to the large Sat roof, guarded by a parapet wall, 
so that this could he used as a terrace for promenades or similar purposes in the hot weather. Connected with 
this courtyard is a pillared compartment, after which the building is now named, and which was probably the 
domestic portion of the house, ^taining a fine coffered ceiling. Outside is the garden with a well and a cHau- 
bmlra, or sitting-out place, while the whole is contained witmn a high and substantial protective walk The 
most prominent feature of the composition is a square tower in three stories, conveniently placed so that it is 
accessible from all the ground-floor quarters. Here no doubt the head members of the family passed their time 
in rooms open to the air, and from ■which •views of the country all round could be obtained. The sloping wall 
of this tower, and the pyramidal roofs are all expressive of the existing architectural mode, while the entire 
conception enclosed as it is, both for defensive reasons and for privacy, is characteristic of the life rf the time. 


During the reign of 3 fohammcd Tughlaq, it was his capricious policy to remove the capital from Delhi to 
the distant city of Danlatabad, in the Deccan, six hundred miles away. Apart from the misery that thfe forced 
migration caused; for the transportation of the entire population entailed- universal suffering, such a course of 
action went far towards ruining the historical area that his predecessors had endeavoured for one hundred and 
fifty years to make beautiful, and moreover a^ected seriously the continuity of the style of architecture that it 
represented. Dfeserted and desolate as the city of Delhi is recorded to h^-e been about the year 1340, its in- 
haUtants dispers^, the rich lands around abandoned by their cultivators, the skilled workmen compelled to 
seek, service el^/hCTe, as far as the imperial capital was concerned the baling art for the time being had come 
to an end. Only through the enthusiastiepatroasge of - 3 Iohammed Tughlaq's successor, Firoz Shah, was a move- 
ment again made, and the style revived. 


Piroz Shah Tughlaq (1331^8), the third of his line, was so passionately devoted to the building art that 
he m^e it almost part of his faith. For he himself wrote "among the pfts which God betstowed m me, IBs 
humble servant, was a desire to erect pnbh'c bufidingsV' During his long reign therefore of thirty-seven years, 
he was responsible for a vciy large number of important building projects, all produced in a ^le peculiarly 


I. Faluhal-I-Firoz Skah (Elliot, Vol, HI. p, 382), 
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his own. This style is sufficiently dissimilar from anything appearing previously, that before these buildings 
are descnbed some explanation of their deviation from the normal course of development seems caUed for. 
The differences in the architectural character of the creations of the Firozian period are fundamental, and im- 
ply tlie birth of a new order of ideas, as they are a reflection of the conditions that prevailed at the seat of the 
government at this particular juncture. A scarcity of skilled stone-masons and similarly experienced work- 
men, due to their dispersal on the transfer of the capital by Mohammed Tughlaq, precluded any building scheme 
being put into effect that required special technical knowledge, and even had this been forthcoming the reduc- 
ed finances of the country brought about by the ruler's political extravagances would have soon limited any 
architectural activities. The economic position therefore was such that Firoz, when he found himself in power, 
even with the best of intentions could only satisfy his structural ambitions by means of buildings comp^ed of 
inexpensive materials, put togetlier in the readiest manner, and in a plain but serviceable style. It is a form of 
architecture that cannot be mistaken. In place of the finely coursed and well-finished sandstone ashlar, fitted 
squarely and evenly to be a delight to the eye, which hitherto had been a characteristic of most Indian construc- 
tion, whether Hindu or Mohammadan, the royal patron had to be content with a method of walling of a veiy diff- 
erent order, consisting of random rubble-work, its untrimmed surfaces being coated with a substantial layer of 
cement. In certain parts of the building such essentially structural features as lintels, doorposts, pillars, and the 
like, were formed of rouglUy dressed monoliths, and in the rare instances where decoration was applied, it was 
not carved in stone but moulded in plaster. Arcliitecture produced on these terms resolves itself into a some- 
what dull and featureless form of expression, a scheme of sombre monochromes and half-tones, although it is 
true some of the lack of effect now observable is due to long centuries of weathering. For in its prime a certain 
surface finish was obtained by means of colour-wash, since entirely abraded, but even when new its appearance 
could not have been inspiring, as its outward aspect was almost entirely one of plain white. 


The materials and method of construction employed by the Firiizian builders naturally reacted on the 
character of the architectural style. With masonry of this loosely knit order, additional strength and stability 
was assured by building certain portions thicker at the base than at the top, an expedient which gives the illusion 
of greater power, although no such angle of batter is really structurally necessary. This effect of slope is em- 
phasized in many of the examples by the attaclunent of tapering turreted buttresses at the quoins, and by pro- 
jecting conical bastion-like towers crowned with low domes from the four comers of the building. The resembl- 
ance in its general appearance, of this ardiitectural style to the brick-built tombs of Multan of a slightly earlier 
date is something more than a coincidence, and it is clear that the influence of this forceful and independent 
development in the soutlicm Punjab, already noted in the tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din, was being maintained by his 
successor Firuz. Yet in the Multan examples the architecture was enriched by a considerable amount of surface 
decoration in the form of carved terra-cotta and patterns of brilliantly coloured tilzing, the latter of Persian 
extraction, which only occasionally, found a place in the buildings at Delhi, Architecture, almost devoid of em- 
bellidiment, as are most of the public works of Firuz, is contrary to the instincts of the Indian mason, with whom 
it was a passion to cover his creation with plastic ornamentation of a rich and varied order. The appearance 
therefore of this puritanical phase of the building art, bare and astringent, implies the suppression of the indi- 
genous impulse and in its stead the application of an architectural asceticism foreign to the country, although 
evidently in keeping with the diminished resources of the time. 


Among the building exploits of Firuz Tughlaq were at least four fortress cities, including the fifth city 
of Delhi, known as Firuzabad. Several important tombs were also produced and mosques without number, 
besides which Firuz himself records a rare action in the restoration of many historical buildings erected by 
his forbears which had fallen into decay. Among the fortified cities which he founded were those of Jaunpur, 
Fathabad, and Hissar, but the foremost achievement of its kind was his capital at Delhi on the banks of the 
Jumna, one of his earliest undertakings, as it was begun in 1354* (Plate XIV)- It has been already shown 
that his predecessor’s similar scheme of a fortified capital at Tughlaqabad, was the ancient one of a citadel and 
an attached Walled city, and Firuz's conception was of much the same type, but elaborated and developed, mat 
remains now of the city of Firuzabad, is the great citadel or palace-fortress, a vast walled enclosure contammg 
all the amenities and necessities of a self-contained and fully equipped royal residence, and everything that this 
implies. The site of the ICotla Firuz Shah, as it is called, is on an extensive plain bordenng the nver, ^ ide^ 
position as it enabled its designers to work out a fairly symmetrical plan. As it was abmdoned some one hundred 
and fifty years later, it is now ruined and derelict, but its principal arrangements are still tolerably clear. Occupy 
ing a rectangle less than half a mile long by a quarter broad, its longer axis running north md 
south, it was surrounded by high battlemented walls with tall spreading bastions at frequent m 

niain entrance to this enclosure was on the western side and consisted of a strongly , 

after the manner of a large barbican from the line of the walk, protected by a curtain ,md vath a g“ard room 
and barrack in a court-yard inside. On the opposite side to the mam gate, across the width of the Kotia, was 
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dences, most of them allied along and above th 
the v/atcr. 


e vdtWn the Kotla v/alls v/as divide^! off into square and rectangular courtyards, one 



of rer/miblance to the castellated i>alact3 of the Koman and Byzantine empires, ptch as the palace of DiocMian 



n«iar Amhalla v/herc it remained unmoleste*’! and liad de^ne^l the elements for sixteen hundred years. A 
contcrnporaiy historian ims recorded# graphically and in full d^dail, the rnann'?r in v/hich the great monolith 
^;arefu!ly lov/ered# transported# and re-erected# presenting a ^d'»dd picture of the simple but effective mechanical 
method9 in practice at the thne^ In instahing this Buddbkt r/dumn a^; a dmninating feature of his scheme, 
Firuz v/as endeavmiring to emulate lus predece^w Qutb-ud-din Aibak vdien some one hundred and fifty years 
before he placed the Iron Pillar of Kumaragupta as a central feature in the courtyard of the Qutb Monique, 

In fairly good rqrair# and therefore better illustrating the architectural mode tlian the Kotla# are some 



irnpres'dve by the plan of raidng the v/hole structure on a t<ihkhixua, or substructure of arches. In their out- 
v^'ard effect thes'i tv/o mosques bear some resemblance to the enclosure of the tomb of Sultan Gbari vdth their 
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that sloping appearance, inherent in the productions of this reign. ' The tall facade, however, completely masks 
the rising dome at its rear, thus illustrating not only the unsuitability of such a form of composition, but also 
implying that the tradition of the arched screen was beginning to degenerate into a mere convention. 


Of the tombs of this period at Delhi, three arc of architectural significance, one being over the remains 
of Firuz Tughlaq himself, another marking the resting place of his Prime Minister, while the third was built by 
his successor as a monument to a famous saint Kabir-ud-din Auliya. The extensive range of buildings of which 
the mausoleum of Firuz is the dominant feature, and now known as the Hauz-i-Khas, consists of the tomb, and 
the ruins of a large and elaborate annexe, which has been identified as a college, all picturesquely situated be- 
side an ornamental lake. Amidst the crumbling walls of this composition, with its colonnades formed of arch 
and lintel arcades, the tomb stands tolerably complete, and although designed and executed in the severe mode, 
of the time, its proportions and general treatment give it an air of some distinction. (Plate XV, Fig. 2.) Square 
in plan, of forty-five feet side externally its plain cemented walls slope gently, each side being relieved by a pro- 
jecting surface, two of which' have shapely arched openings. Above the parapet incised with ornamental merlons 
rises an octagonal drum supporting a shallow and slightly pointed dome. . Extending in front of the southern 
side is a low platform or small terrace surrounded by a stone railing of graceful design composed of uprights 
and two horizontal bars, the whole forming a private enclosure. The interior of the tomb is a square chamber 
with squinch arches in each angle" to support the dome, and an arched mihrab is sunk in its western wall. Both 
in the interior and on the outside of this tomb there is a certain amount of inscribed arabesque ornamentation 
which, however, does not belong to the original structure, as it was added during some repairs executed by 
Sultan Sikander Lodi at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In accordance therefore with the style, and 
also with the ideals of the ruler it commemorates, it is a monument combining unaffected simplicity with an 
appearance of refined dignity. 

An unpretentious building in itself but of considerable importance in view of the significance of its design 
is the tomb of Khan-i-JaJian Tilangani, a premier official at the court of Firuz, and who died in 1368-9. It is 
remarkable because it illustrates a new type of tomb-structure, an architectural formation of such a pronounced 
appearance that it was destined to influence fundamentally the style of tomb-buUding as this developed during 
the two succeeefing centuries. In its outer enclosure the tomb merely repeats to a modified degrees the forti- 
fied effect of the previous type, with its strong walls and comer towers, but it is the last example of its kind for 
with it the defensive idea seems to have ceased. An innovation in design occurs in the treatment of the tomb 
building within this enclosure, which assume an entirely different shape from its predecessors, both in plan 
and elevation. Hitherto the tomb stmeture had been invariably square in plan, but that of Tilangani takes 
the form of an octagon, on which a new conception was evolved. That in this particular instance the eight- 
sided plan was an experimental effort is fairly obvious, as its proportions are crude and imperfect. It is possible 
that such a formation was self-originated, initiated by an Indian builder with an instinct for invention ; on the 
other hand the shape and architectural treatment bear a resemblance to one of the most sacred monuments of 
Islam, the so-called Mosque of Omar in Jemsalem, originally built in the seventh century and well known to the 
followers of the Faith. For this historical shrine is octagonal in plan, is enclosed within a verandah and roofed 
by a dome, all of which are reproduced in the example at Delhi. There are other features in the tomb of Tilan- 
gani, however, which give this small stracture some of its individual quality. Each side of its octagonal veran- 
dah contains three "Tudor” arches, and over these arches projects a wide chajja, or eaves-board, an early appli- 
cation of this effective element which, from now onward, was consistently maintained. Another innovation 
was the imposition of a range of eight cupolas on the roof rising above the embrasures of the parapet, one over 
each octagonal side. From this comparatively small beginning were developed those large and stately mauso- 
leums of octagonal conformation which imparted such a distinctive character to the subsequent architecture 
of northern India and also elsewhere. 

A building erected towards the end of the regime of the Tughlaqs is a Jami Masjid at Irich, a town some 
forty miles north of Jhansi. Its main interest lies in the fact that it represents the stage of transition between 
the style of the Tughlaqs and that of the succeeding dynasty. The outline of its arches, and the system of 
repeating these in receding planes, or layers, prefigure the mode that subsequently prevailed under the Sayyids 
and the Lodis, the last of the Sultans of Delhi. Except for the arches, however, the mosque has no special archi- 
tectural merit, although the design and execution of the mihrab, the most finished portion of the structure, show 
that skilled Hindu artisans were evidently employed in the production of this essentially Moslem feature. 

The style in vogue during the Tughlaq dynasty closes' on a rather spiritless note. It is illustrated by Ae 
tomb of Kabir-ud-din Auliya, one of the latest productions, as its date is after the death of Firuz, and dunng 
the short reign of his successor, Ghiyas-ud-din II (1388-89). Whether, after the removal of the guidmg hand 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE SAYYID (1414-51) AND LODI (1451-1526) DYNASTIES 

A fter the invasion of Timur and the sack of Delhi, in spite of the devastation thus caused, in the course 
of time the imperial power in northern India to a certain extent revived, but it was little more than a 
shadow of its former state. During the fifteenth century and also into the first quarter of the sixteenth a 
number of buildings were erected in various parts of the Delhi area, first under the rule of the Sayyids and ^ter- 
wards under that of their successors,' the Lodis, but, owing to the much diminished influence of these two dy- 
nasties, all forms of enterprise languished, .and what architecture was produced reflects the broken spirit of the 
time. No great building undertakings are recorded as during the previous regime, no capital cities were founded, 
no imperial palaces, no fortresses or strongholds were created, no mosques of any importance, no colleges, and 
no public buildings of any kind appear to have been produced. _ It is significant that almost the only form of 
monument that appealed to the rulers arid their subjects at this juncture, were those expressive of dissolution — 
they excelled in memorials to the dead. ' In the sphere of architecture it was a period of the macabre, appro- 
priately so-named as that word is probably derived from maqbarah, the Arabic for cemetery. And at perhaps 
no other time has the tomb been more manifest in the consciousness of the people than during fhe rule of the 
Say3rids and Lodis, and Delhi on account of its imperial associations, was considered the most appropriate site 
on which such buildings should be erected. Scores of large tombs therefore arose within its neighbourhood, so 
much so that in the course of time the country around the capital was converted into a- vast necropolis. No 
special system of allocation or similar arrangement seems to have been followed, the spaces between the various 
cities were occupied by groups of memorial monuments, great and small, and they also spread themselves into 
the tracts beyond. Upwards of fifty of these tombs are of size and importance, at least three of which are large 
mausoleums of the rulers themselves, while many others mark the last resting places of nobles and other pro- 
minent personages of their court. They range from simple open pillared pavilions in which the cenotaph is ex- 
posed to view, to imposing structures standing within spacious walled enclosures entered by tall gateways, and 
with the addition of a mosque recalling a mortuary chapel on their western sides. No longer were their precincts 
designed to appear like miniature fortresses, but they now began to assume the character of cloistered garths 
surrounding a central monumental pile, and were thus more in keeping with their peaceful and solemn purpose. 

The more important of these tomb-buildings took two separate forms, the outcome of two different con- 
ventions. On the one hand there was a type designed on an octagonal plan, surrounded by an arched colonnade 
or verandah with a projecting eave and one storey in height. ’ On the other there was another type, square in 
plan, having no verandah, and the exterior being two, and sometimes three stories in height (Plate XVI, Fig. i). 
In both instances the building was surmounted by a dome, with not infrequently a range of pillared kiosks rising 
above the parapet, one over each side of the octagonal kind, and one at each comer of the square variety. The 
three large tombs identified as memorials of the Sayyid and Lodi rulers are of the octagonal order, so that it is 
not improbable that in the first instance this was the recognised design of a royal tomb, the square type being 
reserved for nobles and others of high rank. The origin of the octagonal form of mausoleum has already been 
referred to in connection with the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, erected towards the close of the previous 
dynasty, where it was noted that this particular bulling was the starting point of a new tradition in tomb archi- 
tecture. Beginning with this initial example which dates from 1368-9, there is presented a complete sequence of 
tombs of a similar pattern, constmeted at intervals over a period of almost exactly two hundred years. The 
series includes a number of major structures, three of them at Delhi representing kings, besides a group of royal 
tombs at Sasaram in Bihar, and, later, two of eminent nobles also at Delhi, with one of which this type of tomb 
formation ends. Each phase in the evolution of the octagonal tomb is therefore illustrated, from the Tilangani 
example showing its inception, its development under the Sayyids and Lodis, its culmination under the Suri 
dynasty, and its conclusion as seen in the tomb of Adham Khan produced during the rule of the early Mughals. 
Here it is proposed to refer only to those examples erected during the Sayyid and Lodi rule, the remainder .being 
dealt with later in connection with their respective periods. 

The three royal tombs of the octagonal type built during the Sayyid and Lodi regime are those of (i) Muba- 
rak Sayyid, died 1434, (2) Muhammed Sayyid, died 1444, and (3) Sikandar Lodi, died 1517, and it is assumed 
that these monuments were erected within a year or two either before or after their demise. The first two are 
now more or less isolated structures, any supplementary features that may have originally surrounded them 
having disappeared. On the other hand the tomb of Sikandar Lodi is a very finished conception, as it stands 
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within a large walled enclosure having an ornamental gateway on the southern side, a mosque on the western 
side and octagonal turrets at each comer. Such comprehensive exterior arrangements mark a definite stage 
of transition, midway between the fortified walls surrounding the earlier type of tomb, and the extensive terraced 
gardens enclosing the subsequent mausoleums of the Mughuls. But in all other respects the actual tomb-bufid- 
mgs over the remains of these three rulers are identical in their dimensions and proportions, with the exception 
that the crown of the dome of the earliest, that of Mubarak, is some four feet lower than those of the other two. 
Their measurements are 30 feet each octagonal side, 74 feet width, and the height of the dome, excluding the 
finial is 54 feet, save that of Mubarak which is 50 feet. It is fairly clear that in the case of Mubarak's tomb 
the first to be erected, although its design is a notable improvement on its prototype of . the preceding dyn^ty, 
its composition was still a matter of experiment as may be seen from the position of the dome and the kiosks 
around its drum. (Plate XVI, Fig. 2). Those who built it fell into the common error of not visualizing the 
upper part of their structure as being raised above the spectator’s eye, and that from the average line of sight 
these parts would not only be foreshortened, but would be also masked by those that were lower down and which 
projected in front of them. The result is a slightly stimted elevation, an appearance of the whole superstructure 
comprising the dome arid its kiosks being pressed down, so to speak, on to the octagonal portion which supports 
it. ' - • 


These initial defects, however, received attention in the next tomb of the series, that of Mohammed 
Sayyid, which was erected some ten years later. The builders had acquired the necessary experience. In this 
example the drum of the dome has been raised several feet, and the kiosks were also elevated to a relatively 
similar extent. The effect produced is a conception satisfying in aU its parts, well-proportioned, pleasingly 
set out, and fulfilling its needs. Of this, class it is one of the most typical examples, and although in the next 
century larger and more ambitious structures were produced in the same style, the tomb of Mohammed Sayyid 
holds its own. The principal dimensions have been already given, but it merits further description. The width 
of each octagonal face, which is thirty feet, is equal to that of its height, including the basement and the orna- 
mental pinnacles {guldasta) at the comers ; this measurement is also half the entire height of the building in- 
cluding the finial. Each octagonal face contains three arched openings divided by pillars, the two other open- 
ings being slightly narrower than the central one. It will be noticed that aU the lines of its elevation are per- 
pendicular, with the sole exception of those at the angles which are sloped by means of an attachment not un- 
like a Gothic buttress ; this slope persists throughout the entire series. The tomb chamber inside is octagonal 
in plan, 23I feet in diameter, with an "arch and beam” opening in each face. 


Such is a characteristic example of the octagonal type of tomb, and when three quarters of a century 
later a monument was raised over the remains of Sikander Lodi, a building on much the same lines was pro- 
duced. There was however a slight modification in its elevation, as the Lodi ruler’s tomb has no kiosks, and, it 
should be remarked, tiere was also a stractural alteration of some significance. Hitherto it had been the prac- 
tice to construct the dome solely of one thickness of stonework, but in the present instance an innovation appears. 
Here the dome is composed of an inner and outer shell of masonry with a distinct space between the two, in a 
word it is the first application in Indian architecture of what is imown as a double dome. An attempt in this 
direction had been already made in the construction of a tomb of a slightly earlier date, that of Shihab-ud-din 
Taj Khan (A.D. 1501), but in the tomb of Sikandar Lodi (c. 1518) the double dome, although still in embryo 
becomes an accomplished fact. Such an expedient was bound to emerge sooner or later in view of the marked 
development of the dome as an architectural feature, and had long been put into effect by the builders of Persia, 
Iraq, and western Asia. The reason for this structural procedure becoming necessary was due to the increasing 
inclination to raise the height of the dome in order to present a loftier and more imposing exterior. This opera- 
tion naturally raised the height of its inner surface, or ceiling in the interior of the building, thus causing the 
latter to be disproportionately tall for the size of the chamber it covered. By building two domes in the form 
of an inner and outer shell separated by a void, the proportions of both the exterior, and particularly the inte- 
rior were much improved. Later, most of the larger domes in India were constructed on the same principle, 
so that the first appearance of such a device in tins particular building is important. 


The other type of tomb, that designed on a square plan, only found favour during the Sayyid and Lodi 
regime so that all the examples, with one exception, , fall within the fifteenth century. But during this period 
many such tombs were built, some even larger and more imposing than the royal octagonal kind. In the Delhi 
neignbourhood there are at least seven mausoleums cf this order, all of which may be termed of the first class 
f'fi them bear the names of those they commemorate, so that in most instances their correct iden- 

mcation has not been possible. They have therefore been designated by their local names only, the word 
uumbad after ^ch being the vernacular for “dome.” These are (i) Bara Khan ka Gumbad, (2) Chota Khan 
Tai (^ 494 ). ( 4 ) Shish Gumbad, (Plate XVI, Fig. i). (5) Tomb of Shihab-ud-din 

-.ntf Gumbad, and (7) Poll ka Gumbad. Most of them are isolated structures, without 

y imcling wall, and if they were originally contained within enclosures, these have since disappeared. 
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Some idea of the relative size, of the two varieties of tomb may be gathered from the fact that although the 
average plan of the octagonal example is one-third larger than the square type, on the other hand the latter is 
one tlurd higher than the former ; for instance one of the largest, the Bara Khan ka Gumbad is over eighty 
feet to the top of its dome, excluding the final, which has been broken off. Differing also from the octagonal 
type these square buildings have no sloping parts, all the lines and planes are true and vertical. The two and 
three stories forming their elevation are not detoite floors, but merely arcaded zones introduced as architec- 
tural decoration to their facad^. These facades are so designed as to have the central portion in the shape of a 
rectangle, projected and containing a. large recessed archway occupying nearly the total height of the structure 
almost to the parapet. Within this arched recess is a doorway of the beam-and-bracket order, the ^ace above 
being occupied by an arched window opening. The ‘‘stories” of the facade are formed or arched recesses 
in sunk rectangular panels, those arches on each side of the doorway being made into openings like windows to 
carry light into the interior. The parapet and the whole of the superstructure including the do me, is treated 
in much the same architectural manner as in the octagonal .examples. A single chamber comprises the interior 
which is square in plan, with sunk archways occupying each .side, that on riie west containing the mihrab. In 
each comer is a squinch arch to support the base of the dome, while over the comice is a blind arcade with an 
arch in each of its sixteen sides. 

Although this square type of tomb emerges in the fifteenth .century apparently unannounced, it is pos- 
sible to see in its general conformation certain traces of its origin. .In the upright rectangular panels, contain- 
ing the sunk arches which are a feature of its exterior, and the disposition of. the various elements of its interior 
such as the arches in the comers and their relation to the sqtiinch- above, there is a similarity to the planning 
and style generally of the Khalji type of building, as for. instance the Alai Darwaza. These tombs are no doubt 
very far removed in many particulars, from that ideal stmcture, but that they derive some of their inspiration 
and arrangements from such a source is. tolerably clear. As a. whole however the- square mausoleums, in spite 
of some of them being large and.imposing, are rather characterless productions, they move, one but little, the 
shallow monotony of their arched panels which form the maiu element- of their facades giving them an ineffect- 
ive appearance. . > . . . 

It has been remarked that no large .mosques .of -the public -or congregational order were erected at Delhi 
during the rule of the Sayyids.and Lodis, .nonethdess .there are several mosques of a private nature attached 
to some of the tombs, and there. is also one independent and notable- structure, the Moth ki-Masjid built by the 
Prime Minister of Sikandar Lodi. Tn.’.their- specialized' form of design these mosque buildings are the prelimi- 
nary examples of a series produced within the succeeding half centu^, and which eventually achieved its ideal 
in a relatively small but perfect specimen of a private mosque, the Qila-i-Kuhna, the ‘‘Chapel Royal” of Sher 
Shah Suri in that ruler's waUed citadel at Delhi known as the "Parana Qila.” 'Ihe complete series consists of 
four examples ; (i) Mosque attached to the Bara Gumbad, 1494 ; (2) Moth ki Masjid, c. 1505 ; (3) Jamala Masjid, 
1536 ; and (4) Qila-i-Kuhna Masjid c. I550r As in the case of the sequence of tombs, tiie same ^stem will be 
followed, and at this stage only first three mosques of the group will be described, the fourth being referred to 
in connection with its own period. 

The earliest illustration of this type of mosque, that attached as a kind of domestic chapel to the Bara 
■ Gumbad, is of very moderate size, and in several of its more marked architectural featmes is ob-vioi^ly a logical 
development of the same class of b\iildmg as produced in the previous period. This is noticeable in the treat- 
ment of the rear wall of its. exterior .with its tapering turrets and other elements, all in the typical Firuzian 
manner. Yet on the other hand' there is much that is innovatory in its appearmce ^d arrangement, creatiiig 
the impression that its builders were either revi-ving some blurred memory or investigating a fresh formula in 
mosque design. Such a departure shows itself specify in the composition of the facade, as it consists of a range 
of five open arches, all -.practically of the same height but of unusual shape, proportions, and character. WiQi 
their weak curves, an excessive .width in relation to the height, and outlines unduly emphasized by^ receding 
- planes in place of mould^gs, these arches, together with the whole of that portion of the structure, indicate that 
.whatever their aim, its designers. had failed -to achieve their. object. That at the back of then minds there was 
some commendable ideal is fairly clear, but it is also equally clear that they were not sufficiently experienced 
to put it into effect with any con-vincing result. . • ' 

The second mosque of this, series, the Moth-khMs^jid erected about ten years later, shows how the pre- 
■vious somewhat nebuolus conception by means of intelligent handling was developed into a composition of no 
little grace and power. ' (Plate XVII.) - -Such an advance suggests that the former was the rough and immature! 
sketch, the germ of an idea awaiting for workmen with the necessary qualifications to convert each of its crude 
suggestions into a thing. of finished beauty. .It is considerably larger than the preceding, as the sanctuary itself 
measures nearly one. hundred and' twenty-five feet, across so that it provided much more scope for their sldll. 
There are several conspicuous and- attractive .features in .the Mo'th-ki-Masjid, .such as the shape- and proportions 
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of tho fii'c man arches of the facade, with the emphasis given to the central bay ; the placing, dispoation, and 
volume of its three domes; the refinement of the tapering turrets on the rear wall ; the design of the doorway 
and its projecting balcony opening at the sides ; and above all, the tov/ers in two stories at the rear comer, 
v.'hich add a note of pleasing vitah'ty to thfe aspect of the building. There is also the use of colour in the mate- 
rial employed, and, more important still the appearance of a variation in the method of supporting the dome. 
In the central portion or nave, the qrstem of the squinch arch is favoured as found in all the previous buildings, 
bat in the ade aisles a form of stalactite pendentive is introduced in the angles to bring about the "phase of 
transition", a stmctural and ornamental combination of stiildng el^ance. As %vith the other and earlier eicam- 
ples of the series, the decoration is of a special character, and of a kind that amtrasts ^iectively vdth the 
told quality of the masonry. In place of the usual carving, patterns in plaster are inserted in the form of bor- 
ders atoi'e” the arches and as mtoaUions in the ^landrels, exquisite arabesque designs of typically Islamic 
convention, moulded in low relief and painted in brilliant colours. There was evidently a very talented gron]> of 
craftsmen engaged in this art during the fifteenth century, reminiscent of that much greater school of artists 
who, at about the same time were pfapetuating such wonders in a similar technique on the walls of the Alham- 
bra in Siiain. 

Before the third of this series of mosqnss, that of the Jamala, was finished in 1536 , an epoch-making 
event in the history of the country had occurred. Ten years previously, in 1526 , the decisive battle of Panipat 
had broi^t the nde of rim lodis to a close, an episode which also terminated the imperial sultanate of Delhi. 
An era of the utmost significance therefore comes to an end. One after another of these alien adv'cnturers 
had ruled, djuasty had succeeded dynasty, royal houses had risen, flourished, and fallen, but the central power 
established at Delhi, in spite of vidsritudes hsA been consistently maintained for considerably over three hun- 
dred years. And few can now stand in any part of the extensive ruins of this historical Ifoslem capital with- 
out thsar ima^nation being stirred by the vivid and romantic drama that these remains represent. Here are 
displayed toth the poUUcal and aesQietic aspirations of a long line of forceful rulers, tracing the very pattern 
of riieir existence: tto mspired virion of Qutb-ud-drn with his towering pHlar of the Faith ; the mi^alomania 
of Ala-ad-din with his vast mosque and colossi minar which he could never have hoped to finish ; Gl^’as-ud-din 
Tughlaq the hoarder of treasure, his mortuary vaults filled with molten gold; Tughlaq with his frenzied build- 
ing projects and such staid results, and many other kings and commoners who sought for immortality by means 
of dty and iortress, of jmsqne and raansoleum, only for these to fall into decay: And now the great pageant 
of the Sultanate was finish^, and a new magnificence was to fill the stage, that of the empire of the Mughuls 
founded by the talented Babnr, prince of the house of Thnur. 


But in spHe of the fundamental changes this movement implies, the original imperial style of architecture 
in the form that it finally assumed under the Lodi contmued to be practised for nearly half a century 
longer, partfy on account of its prestige and andent lineage, and partlv because the unsettled state of the country 
under the ear^ Mu^mls precluded anything else from tal.-ing its place. The Jamala mosque was built therefore 
durmg the reiga of Humaynn (i33^d^wterr^nnm-r555-56J the second of the 3fughal emperors, and although 
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of the other brought about by its geo^phical position^ (Plate XIX). Finally, and of the utmost importance 
there was developed as far away as in Bihar a group of tombs evolved from the Lodi t3rpe but dating 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, which represents this manifestation in its latest and most imposing 
form. These distant and distinctive examples were produced during the interregnum of the Afghan king Sher 
Shah Suri, and are sufficiently independent in their character as to merit, with other works of this ruler a separate 
chapter. 

Among the above, the two tombs at Delhi of Isa Khan and Adham Khan besides being buildiirgs of 
considerable architectural appearance, contain elements of interest. The former shows in the buttresses of its 
comer piers the remains of the "Firuzian slope” and is notable as it is the last building of its kind to include 
this structural batter in its composition. (Plate XXI, Fig. 2.) On the western side of its enclosure is a small 
mosque which, as it was produced in 1547 and therefore some years after the Jamala masjid, carries this class 
of building stiU another stage towards its final achievement, as fulfilled in the Qila-i-Kunha mosque of Sher Shah 
Suri. The central building of Isa Khan's tomb is a well-balanced structure, complete in all its particulars, but 
slightly lacldng in height, a defect not uncommon in the octagonal type. An attempt to overcome this failing 
is obvious in the other example, the tomb of Adham Khan built fourteen years later, not only by erecting the 
entire conception on an eminence, but in the design of the tomb building itself. Additional elevation has been 
gained by raising substantially the dmm of the dome, thus converting it into an intermediate- story, or tri- 
forium of no little prominence in the scheme as a whole. An arched recess in each of the sixteen faces of the 
drum was a skilful device to introduce pleasing passages of shadow into the composition, but the general effect 
of the building in its entirety is inclined to be trite and uninspiring. The principal facts in connection with this 
monument are that it is the' last true example of the Lodi type, and its treatment and character indicate that 
the style, as far as the Delhi area was concerned, had attained, even if it had not gone beyond the finality of 
its expressiveness. (Plate XXI, Fig. i.) 


I. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROVINCIAL STYLE: THE PUNJAB (1150-1325) 

A S already explained (Chapter I), certain regional manifestations of the Islamic architecture of India, 
distinct from the imperisd and classical style at Delhi, were produced in the more outlying portions of 
the country. It has been found convenient to designate such separate and self-contained developments 
as "Provincial,” some of which,, although subsidiary to the main style, were of great importance, as their 
buildings were often of remarkable beauty and displayed definitely original qualities. None of these actually 
reproduced the mode in vogue at Delhi, each was. a spontaneous movement arising out of the aspirations of 
those in power at the time to express their aesthetic ideals according to their own natural feelings. There were 
several factors which conditioned the character of the provincial styles, one of which was the degree of influence 
exercised by the parent art at Delhi. Where a province was for a longer period more closely associated with the 
central power the effect of the imperial style is more strongly marked, while as regards those in the more distant 
parts of the country, this influence is less noticeable. Another important factor in establishing the provincial 
style was the character of the indigenous arts which prevailed withm the area of the province concerned, where 
these actively flourished and the guilds of local artizans .had produced, in the past the finest temples, there de- 
veloped the most elegant mosques and tombs. On the other hand where the art traditions were not so pronounc- 
ed, the buildings constructed to the order of the Moslem overlords were less distinctive, in certain circumstances 
there is evidence that the provincial ruler himself dr a succession of rulers, generally due to their intellectual 
superiority, favoured certain tendencies or had a share in their introduction, added to which it is clear that 
in one or two instances experienced foreign craftsmen found their way to the court, bringing with them the archi- 
tectural style and principles of their native land. Unusual climatic conditions in certain parts necessitated 
special treatment, and finally there were technical differences, one kind of building material being common in 
some regions and rare in others, all of which naturally affected .the character of the building art. 

The principal provincial styles are some eight in number, although it should be noted that there are other 
minor manifestations in different parts of the coimtry but not of sufficient importance to be referred to as a se- 
parate development. These eight main styles may be tabulated as follows : — 
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Malwa 
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Deccan 
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The earliest provincial style to mwge was m the country of the Punjab, as here the. first contacts with 
Islam were made through its two principal centres, the cities of .Multan and'Lahore: .Although liftle'mpre than 
two hxmdred miles apart, Islam made its way into these cities during dHerent periods ahd by separate routes. 
Multan was first to come within the sphere of Moslem influence, as in consequence of .llie rather premature 
Arab invasion of Sind in the eighth centuryj it became, a century later, the capital of an independent Arab State. 
Afterwards, due to this' early penetration, its associations were continued with Southern Persia to which there 
was ready access bjr sea, river, and road, so that this portion of India, including Multan, throughout much of 
its history, was inclined to be more Iranian than Indian, as its arts even now plainly testify." Lahore, on the 
other hand, received its Islamic influence at a later date, although not from Persia direct but through what is 
now the country of Afghanistan, as it was not until the tenth century that Mahmud of Gluizni wrested the Pun- 
jab capital from Hindu hile, and brought it within his domination. On the destruction of Ghazni by the rival 
power of Ghor, Lahore, once the provincial seat of the Ghazni rulers, became the real capital of the diminished 
Ghaznavide' kingdom, and in the twelth century royal residences to accommodate the princes of that dynasty 
were a feature of the city. 

Of the style of architecture that the Ghaznavide palaces in Lahore assumed, there is ho information, 
as they were almost entirely obliterated in the middle of the twelfth century by Ala-ud-din Ghor. . That they 
were of much the same clmacter as those in the parent city of Ghazni is most probable, but of this one time 
most siunptuous city of Moslem Asia there are only fra^entaiy remains. In some of the more remote quarters 
of Lr^ore city, there are examples of a yery ancient type of wooden architecture, now rapidly disappearing, 
certain featmes of which bear a resemblance to the budldings of the Saljuqs of the twelfth century,, although 
they are considerably later in date. (Plate XXLV, Fig. i.) As will be explained in due course, there is much in 
the treatment of the timber construction of these Lahore examples that can only be indigenous in origin, on the 
other hand the immense projecting bosses and a particular kind of pattern in the candng are clearly of Ssiljuqian 
extraction. The wood employed is that known as "ber" {ziziphus jujtiba), and is now not. often used on account 
of its rarity. It may be assumed therefore that, although the two cities of Lahore and Multan i:eceived their 
Moslem attributions from different sources, with the result -those of .Ihhore ,were of Ghaznavide-Saljuqian 
origin, while those of Multan were of an Arab-Persian derivation, it is more than likely that on the whole the 
Indo-lslamic art culture at both centres had much in common. Such building art as these two cities produced 
it is proposed to regard as of one style, that of the Punjab.- 

From tills rather scanty data, combined "with information deduced from the type of building evolved 
slightly later, it may be inferred with some certainty that the pre-medieval architecture of the Punjab was 
constructed mainly of brick, stone suitable for such purposes not being readily available in the alluvial plam of the 
Five Rivers. And it was brickwork of a remarkably fine quality, the bricks being not unlike those used by the 
Roman builders, broad but thin, and when occasion demanded it was not uncommon, for them to be laid in 
upright courses to insure additional strength. This brickwork it was the custom to reinforce by means of 
wooden beams inserted in the walls, so that the buildings were timber-framed, with no arches, as the beam 
and bracket system prevailed. These brick and timber walls w'ere sloped to provide greater stability, the 
battering surfaces being a survival of an ancient mud brick tradition. In addition to the beams embedded 
horizontally within the brick-work, 'there were other substantial wooden elements, notably doorways, with 
windows above and also overhanging balconies, the whole providing a very artistic wooden facade. To re- 
lieve the inconspicuous effect of the half timbered construction, parts of the building were decoratOd with painted 
plaster, and there were also panellings of glazed tiles in brilliant colours. 

So" distinctive in its design and mode of treatment are the remains of this architecture, particularly in 
the handling of the woodwork, as shown in some of the examples in Lahore city as well as one or two in Multan 
and also in certain smaller p^ces such as Chiniot, that they imply an unusual derivation. There is nothmg 
quite like this manipulation of wood in any ofter development of Islamic art, as the doorways are framed with 
carved designs resembling heavy tassels and "knotted fringes, recalling pleated fabrics made of felt drawn up by 
cords on each side to form the opening. Such' a fanciful, and at the same time elegant scheme, combined with 
the fact that the centreing lines of the building in which they were contained were sloped, recalls in a manner 
"the appearance, shape," and fittings of a tent. So much so that it is ,a matter of speculation as to whether the 
entire conception was not a survivsil bf a nomadic existence lived in some of the wide ^d. spaces of the Punjab 
and the adjacent Great Indian Desert, where the inhabitants at one time were dwellers in tente. There is some- 
tl^g strangely attractive in these wooden house facades, which although basically Islamic are nevertheless 
•strongly impregnated with the imaginative genius of the indigenous craftsman. 

Except for these remains of* timber constniction, there are" no complete examples of the building art of 
this period in Laliore, but in Multan there is a- group of the ll've tombs of an ancient date which may help to throw 
.some light on the style which imme^ately succeeded it. ■ . Each is the mausoleum of a saintly .personage associated 
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with the history of the city, and their construction extends over a period of one hundred and seventy years, 
from the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the fourt^iith centuries. Jt is unfortunate that several of 
them appear at different times to have been seriously damaged, necessitating considerable restoration, so 
tliat in most instances some of their, structure is relatively modem. As a whole, the design of the original build- 
ing in each example seems .to have been respected, and it is believed that in architectural effect they may not 
be very different from their appearance when first erected. These tombs are as follows : — (i) Shah Yusuf Gardizi 
{1152) ; (2) Shah Bahau-j-Haqq,, died 1262 ’,'{ 3 ) Shadna Shahid, died 1270 ; (4) Shah Shams-ud-din Tibrizi, 
^ed 1276 : (5) Shah Rukn-i-Alam (1320-24): . AU^are built qf brick and there is a certain amount of woodwork 
in more than one of , them, while glazed tiles .find' a'pkce m the decoration. The first four are square in plan, 
but the largest and- most impprtant of aU and .the' final ekaraple of the series, that of Shah Rukn-i-Alam is octa- 
gonal and has a pfoiiormced sloping outline in its lower storey. ^ ■ 

The earliest of the gtoupi the -mausoleum of Shah-Yhsuf Gardizi, -is believed to have been built shortly 
after his death in ^e middlkof the twelfth century and, its •kmple.rectangular shape suggests that it was possibly 
an initial effort. ’(Plate XXII, Fig. 2,). .Inthi§ particular it dfffers from .the * other examples of the series and 
also in the, fact that if is in' one storey, being-a flatropfedcubical biulding'standmg'within an enclosed courtyard. 
Its elevation conskts of the 'almost unbroken s^irf^ces- of fohr vertical wuUsf the -sole ’.rehef being formed by an 
oblong portion slightly 'projected-to frarae the doprway, arid - another ’tp cdiitaih- thy. in the interior. 
In common with other buildings’ of its class which ute to' be. foimd -in Persia,-. -if fehes- almost entirely for its 
effect, not on the usual features employed in most architectural coihpp'Mtibris'such as= a-,variety of planes, con- 
trasting passages of ‘fight arid shadow, or the defiriitiori of, hapuldmgs,^ but' wholly- on' the -brilliant play of colour 
produced by its surface.brnainentation of encaustic tiles'which encase' every part of its- outer walls. It is not 
improbable that most, if not all of these tiles have been renewed at a later date, yet the patterns are still mainly 
geometrical, some are inscriptional, but floral designs are rare, an indication that the law of the Prophet prohi- 
biting natural forms was strictly observed. Although most of the faces of the tiles are merely painted, some are 
moulded into a form of low refief decoration denoting an early development of the art, thus presenting a rich 
plastic appearance as well as a scheme of variegated colour. 


The three succeeding examples of the tombs in Multan were aUbuilt-within a period of fifteen years, shortly 
after the middle of the thirteenth century and are of. a very different, architectural formation froiri the foregoing. 
It is true they are rectangular in plan, but any similarity theri ceases, as they are in three stages, the lowest 
of which is square, above is an octagonal second stprey while, over all is -a . heiriispherical dome; . The earliest to 
be built, that of Shah Bahau-i-Haqq is-the most representative of. this type; an.d'is amohument of ., no little dis- 
tinction. Consisting of a tall fouridational storey some .forty feet, in -height,: devoid, of. ofriament, but relying for 
effect on its excellent proportions, the facade. contains one.featufe-only,.aAVell-desighed'arched.doorway in reced- 
ing planes. Over- the battlemented' parapet of.rihis storey risesn lofty. octagonal. drurri forming .with an arched 
opening in each face an elegant clerertory,' above which is’ the broad ovoid of the'doirie. ; Although in its plainness 
almost austere, yet -this tomb has an' appearance of purposeful strength combiried'with a simple elegance which is 
noteworthy. (Plate XXIII/-Fig. i.) ‘ : - - ' . • . 


After the production of these three tombs, , half a century elapsed .before , the; Multan .builders were again 
called upon to exercise their art.in any moriumpntal work. .-Then they became, engagedl on an imdertaking 
which inatured into their finest achievement, the, mausoleum of the famous! saint. Shah' Rukn-i-Alam, one of the 
most impressive buildings in this part: of -the country!. .. (Plate ^XXIl!.- Fig. .1.). - It is recorded that this tomb 
was executed to the order of the Delhi ruler Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq between the years 1320 and 1324, and 
therefore contemporary,'^. has been shown, with the' construction of his.' own- royal sepulchre at Tughlaqabad. 
Iri its -design and. execution ^ the experience gained: during the fashioning-.of ;the previous examples together 
\vith that subsequently acquired, appears tp'have been" requisitioried; and. then;. conceritrated. on its conception. 
Unlike its predecessors the plan ib.not.square,- but; octagonal, an early if riot- the initial- appearance of such a 
sliape m the Islainic architecture of The couritry; and nearly fifty .years before it ;was accepted .-at Delhi, as 
proved by -the first -tomb of this. form; that of :Tilangahi, built there .'during the reign.-.of-F'iruz Tughlaq in 1368 
(Chapter IV). Then a striking feature.of its elevation is the ieffect of its sloping sides, the ;connection of which 
v/ith .me pronounced battering walls of the Tughlaq kirig’s mausoleum; referred to abo.ve,- haying been already 
«ctplamed. The slope in the Multan structure;was'. emphasized by the addition of taperirig .turrets at the angles, 
a. promment architectural feature which. attracted the! atterition of .that- enthusiastic builder Firuz Tughlaq, 
v.'Uo ^rae twenty-five years.later reproduced ifiri his- own. style of architectmre at Delhi. As already shown the 
«opea form of turret, together with the batteririg wall' derived from- the Multan tombs, persisted.m the Islamic 
country, this inched effect gradually becoming subject to modification, until it ceased after 
sixteenth century.- 'With these facts in view, and. contrary to theory; it is-'clear that the pro- 
Iwtht- Multan, owmg to its early: appearance, and strongroriginality, instead of- being;influenced itself 
y lie royal monuments at Delhi, actually imposed.some of-its m'ore.characteristic'dea'tures on.theimperial style. 
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The tomb of Rukn-i-Alam at Multan is a building of no mean dimensions, as its octagonal base measures 
go feet in diameter, and its total height including its iinial is 115 feet, the height of the first storey being 50 feet 
and the second 25 feet, while the dome is 50 feet wide inside. Although of brick foundation, its appearance 
is considerably enhanced by bands of carved timbering sunk into the walls at appropriate intervals, .and to 
provide rich texture and colouring the brickwork is elaborately chiselled, and parts are inlaid with brilliantly 
glazed tiles. The underlying ideds of its creators are fairly clear. In that element of slope suggesting the 
diminishing mass of a pyramid and the inclined buttresses supporting the outer angles, the intention was obvious- 
ly that of stability and permanence. Then its great height, elevated as the building is on a terrace, is an attempt 
to dominate the surroimding country and introduce a focal point of interest into the monotonous dead level 
of the landscape. The tiles were an effort to bring a note of bright colour into the dull dust tint of its desert 
setting, while its walls of thirteen feet of solid brickwork through which the subdued light passed along the 
tunnels of the clerestory grilles were a means of shutting out the blistering heat and searing simlight for which 
Multan is legendary, thus providing a cool and sombre sanctuary for the saint's last repose. In style this mau- 
soleum represents tluree patterns of culture, Arab, Iranian, and Indian, something of the best has been taken 
from the building traditions of each, to produce a monument of marked architectural character and possessing 
a solemn grandeur suitable to its purpose. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROVIKCIAE STYLE, BENGAL (dr. A-D. i300to 1550) 


I T is little anoniaJoiis that in point ai 

in the distant countiy of Bengal ^ ^ *».%/*i* W**- — — J ^ ^ ^ 

redca of the Ganges'also implies fimdaraental changes in e’/ey zsped of life and all human zctivjijes, 
mdadLpp -Jie art of hmlding constinction- Tnat early in the Islamic conquest of the sub-contment, a t^toiy 
so remote from the capital should he invaded and retained is remarkable.^ But in the course Oj the ifoslem 
j^euetiation of the country, some of that rdentless impetuosity v/hich caded the Arafe ^oss the greater j^rt 


distfcctive character to be called a style. Then mosque and tombs began to be construct^, and the archi- 
tecture in Bengal assumed a success:^ of forms vrhich vrere maintained for a period of t^o hundred and fifty 


vears- 


The results of this mor/ement are to be found in various parts of the province, but the majority of the 



in an area of sr/eral square miles in extent 
ous occupation of these parts, as sbovm by 
or submerged by the silt and the s'^amp. There can be fevr other sites in India containing such a wide ex- 
panse of noble mins, of fortresses, palaces, diz&s^, immense causevravs and embankments, to-^ering city walls 
and ^ ' ------ . - - - - 


tne conamon grar/eyard oi se-/eral cniiizallons wmch have had their day and are now forgotten, 
welter of detection at least three great cities Imve been traced, the earliest consisting of Lakhnzuti, the seat 

bhammedan int'adeis, 
was transferred from 

one to the olh^. It is from whal remains of these two irohammedan cities, supplemented by a few rare 
examples elsewhere, that the style of architecture sr/oh'ed during the Moslem occupation of the"^ country may 
be determined. 
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Tower of Victory, which, according to tradition, was erected by a Muslim saint named Shah Suri-ud-din to com- 
memorate his conquest of the Raja of Pandua towards 1340. Although about one hundred and twenty feet 
high, its rather inelegant proportions of width in relation to height cannot be overlooked, but the faces and 
flanges with which its different stories are decorated have clearly been inspired by that much more famous monu- 
ment the Qutb Minar at Delhi, begun nearly a centuiy and a half earlier. In tliis example the repercussions 
of the imperial style under the Slave and Khalji dynasties on this distant provincial development are interestingly 
displayed. 

The remains at Tribeni, the other early Moslem settlement in Bengal, are perhaps older than the fore- 
going, and in some respects are rather more complete. Consisting of a mosque and tomb the former bears 
in Arabic inscription recording the year A.D. 1298, but the mosque as it now exists, is not contemporary with 
the inscription, as it was entirely re-constructed into its present form at the beginning of the i6th century. 
The adjacent tomb however which commemorates one of the first of the Mohammedan adventurers in Bengal, 
Zafar Khan Ghazi, although damaged by time has remained untouched and is clearly of the earlier date. In 
this structure it is possible to see an improvisation from a Hindu temple dedicated to the worship of Krishna, 
its various parts having been taken to pieces and re-assembled in a form suitable to serve as a Mohammedan 
tomb-chamber. In the process of re-erection it was foimd necessary to supplement portions of the basalt 
masonry by brickwork walls containing pointed arches, which, if original as they appear to be, are the earliest 
of their kind in Bengal. As an example of Islamic architecture it is a building of little consequence, but its 
significance lies in the fact that it depicts clearly the methods employed by the new rulers at this timi*. The 
data is scanty, as the tomb at Tribeni is the sole record, but in the absence of productions of an original character 
on any ancient sites, it is fairly clear that for the first century or more of the Mohammedan occupation 
of the country, the system of a wholesale conversion of the existing Hindu structures to suit the changed 
conditions, was the one in usual practice. 

The second stage in the evolution of the building art in this style, is also represented by one example 
only, but, unlike that of the previous phase, it is the largest and most important Moslem building in the whole 
of Bengal. It was obviously the outcome of an impulse which not infrequently comes sooner or later to those 
in power to express themselves by_ means of imposing monuments, original in design and construction and 
conforming to their own individual ideals. Such a movement in this instance appears to have coincided with 
the transfer of the capital from Lakhnauti, or Gaur as that city became known to the Mohammedans, to a site 
some 17 miles to the north called Pandua. Pandua itself was however no virgin foundation, its great square 
moirnd five miles in diameter bears material proofs of a remote and historical past, and at the time of the removal 
contained undoubtedly .remains of its previous occupation. Here the new Moslem capital was established, and 
the ruler Sikander Shah (1358-89) adopted the traditional procedure of building a congregational mosque as its 
focal point, which he began in 1364. Now almost completely deserted, some idea of the immense Mohammedan 
population of Pandua at the time may be gathered from the size of this mosque, which is one of the most capa- 
cious of its kind, and could readily accommodate several thousand worshippers (Plate XV). . To the spectator 
standing within the expansive quadrangular courtyard of the Adina Masjid, surrounded by its seemingly endless 
array of archways many of them fallen, the conception as a whole presents the appearance of the forum of some 
ancient rlaitwal city rather than a self-contained Muslim house of prayer, with the high vaulted sanctuary 
on the western side simulating an imperial approach in the form of a majestic triumphal archway. Yet it is 
planned on orthodox lines, as the courtyard, which measures 400 feet long by 130 feet wide is enclosed within 
the usual ranges of pillared aisles, five bays deep on the western or sanctuary side and three on the remainder, 
consisting of 260 pillars in all. Moreover, the entire composition is encircled by a wall, making its outside di- 
mensions a rectangle of 507 feet long by 285 feet wide, nearly equalling that of the Great Mosque of Damascus 
(eighth century), to which building mainly on the grounds of size it h^ been mistakenly likened. 

Around the interior of the courtyard and forming a continuous facade, is the screen of arches, to the num- 
ber of eighty-eight, and surmounted by a parapet twenty-two feet in height from the ground, above which may 
be seen the domes of the roof one over each bay and amounting to 306 in all. At the south east comer three 
of the ardiways are open to the outside and constitute the main entrance, an imusual position, and it seems 
imfortuftate that its designers did not think of introducing a fine lofty gateway in the middle of the eastern 
side to correspond with and balance the mass of the great sanctuary hall on the west. There are three other 
entrances but consisting of quite small doorways in the western wall towards its northern end. Two of these 
lead to an upper storey, a compartment imposed on the northern aisles of the sanctuary and known as the Bad- 
shah-ka-Takht (King's Throne), but in reality a private chapel reserved for the king and the ladies of the royal 
household. The design and construction of this portion of the mosque display several notable features, as the 
upper storey is supported on a range of arches carried by pillars of a remarkable type. (Plate XXIV, Fig. 2.) 
Thev are very short ponderous piers rather than pillars, abnormally thick, square above and below and surmount 
bv massive bracket capitals. Pillars of a similar type are found in other buildings in Bengal but are seen no- 
\vhere else in India, and are unique. On the other hand the pillars actually forming the upper storey arc of more 
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hs.vms eviasnuy D©sn zemavea iroin s<uuc — . ^ — :r t. • —Tj 

Si W aiid all along the inner face of the western waU al(^es <^t^g mil^bs have b^inserted, 
in number, one opposite the centre of each bay and all exquisitely designed and sculptured. 


But unquestionablv the most inqiressive portion of this mosque was the central nave of the sanctuary 
whi-h. even n^w that it is roofless and shattered, stffl retains some of its origmal stetely appearance. It is m 
th** fmm of a weU-proportioned haU aligned east and west and therefore transversely to the ranges of the five 
aid«^ which extend from each of its sides. In length it is 70 feet, and 34 (eet across, wMe the hei^t from 
th** p^ved floor to the ridge of its pointed roof was probably 50 feet, dimensions corresponding approximatety 
to fee lady chapek in several Gothic cathedrak. The facade, which has almost entirely disappeared was a rect- 
angular screen 50 feet across and 60 feet in hei^t vp to fee ornamental merlons forming its par^^. Within 
thk front^ screen was the entrance to the sanctuary, a pointed archway 50 feet hi^ and 33 feet wide, a most 
impofeig portal in beeping with the dimensions of the hall to wMch it gave access. The scheme of the fac^e 
was completed by minor archways, on each side of fee rectangular screen above ^ parapet, and containing 
stfe’cases 1^’ which the mne r-TTn could ascend to an upper platform, on the same prindple as the Qutb mosque 
at DelhL 


The mtexior deagn of this hall was equally striking. Along each side were the five tall pointed arches 
leading to the akles, and throng these, that endlsss len^ and the diminishing perspective of their piers might 
be -viewed. It k however to the roof above that attention is specially directed because although now in ruins, 
it seems fairty certain that it -was at one time a superb pointed arched vault. If this is correct it is the earliest 
example of a form of construction very rare indeed in fedian architecture. WTiat the exterior of the vault was 
lfl:e k not clear, but the whole superstructure appears to have been composed of a stupendous mass of brickwork 
several feet thick, and it k not unlfl:e by that on account of its undue we%ht it h^ collapsed. 


Xo desertion of thk sanctuary hall would be complete -without a reference to the treatment of fee noble 
expanse of wall surface at its western end. Here are three outstanding elements essential to the ritual — a central 



ie central mihrab. Thk 
above which rke several tiers 

. - . witharabseques and calligraphic texts. 

But fee alcove itself is the principal object, not only on account of its graceful shape but because of what it re- 

-t »•__ _ ^ * 4 « ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mditions that then 

_ ^ , -r.er ntimeroTis ancient 

sites m Bengal and Bihar, which enshrined images of the Buddha and also figures of fee Hindu deities. It k 

+1.. ^urai rrr "enn for*" *1,^ t ^ 

, while the interior of fee recess has 

.t.- -1 r T -t. t t t . M - - “ — o — ' = these relatively minor alterations, 

^ .foslem mihi^ imgnt lave been a canopied niche on a Buddhist stupa of an ornamental devagosta within a 
Hindu ten^le. (Plate XXV.) 



; neighbourhood. 

from t* 
spoik. 

?■' in the mimbar of the sanctuary fof whole door- 

be 1 is-.-e that^all the thre/» fhs ^/fcnah-ka-Takht, and there k good reason to 

palaces appear structures. Many temples and 

th*i m'^.Timents o{ Hinfe stone required and it is not improbable that 

meian movjue lakhnauti were demolkhed in order to produce thk one Moham- 
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Among the numerous features that this structure brought into the building art of Bengal two are of more 
than ordinary importance, one relating to its aesthetic appearance, and the other to its constructional character. 
The former refers to the type of a,rch that wm adopted by the Mohammedans in the building art of these parts, 
and which was maintained with little variation throughout its entire course. It is a singularly graceful form of 
what is known as the 'drop' arch, having its centres at the import level and with its span greater than its radii, 
and is therefore not unlike that which was being used about the same time with such effect in English Gothic 
churches of what is known as the "Decorated” period (1300-50). The other and constructional feature concerns 
the method by which most of the buildings were roofed. The plan of arched bays which formed the inferior 
design of the mosques was an arrangement inviting the introduction of some system of cross-vaulting, but with 
the exception of the vaulted roof over the nave of the Adina mosque, previously mentioned, this was not adopted. 
Instead small domes were raised oyer each bay supported by pendentives of an interesting kind. These penden- 
tives were formed of bricks built in oversailing courses, the bricks in each alternate course being set diagonally 
so that their corners project, a process of transition from square to circular already employed in some of the 
buildmgs in Delhi and also seen in the bricks tombs of Multan. An early example of the application of this prin- 
ciple is in the Great Mosque at Raqqah in Syria, dating from the eighth century A.D., and it was probably from 
a somewhat similar source that the Indian method was originally derived. 

It is impossible that the Adina mosque could be the only structure of importance produced during the 
fourteenth century at Pandua, but all others have disappeared. On the other hand at Gaur there are certain 
remains which, although they throw but little light on the style, indicate that progress in the art was maintained. 
Among them are the mosque and tomb of AMii-Suraj-ud-din which were probably founded about this time, 
but both structures have been considerably altered by restoration. Another example, but grievously ruined 
is the Kotwali Darwaza built as the southern entrance to the city of Gaur, and apparently of the same date, as 
it has certain features similar in style to the productions of Firuz Tughlaq (1351-88) at Delhi, as for instance 
the projecting turrets on each side of its pointed archway which, like buttresses, taper in the same manner as 
those in the imperial capital. 


There now remains the third and most matured phase of Moslem architecture in Bengal which, beginning, 
about the year 1400 seems to mark not only a change but a clear break with the past. It prevailed during the 
fifteenth and for the first half of the sixteenth centuries, and depicts the style when it had yielded to its envi- 
ronment and had adapted itself to indigenous conditions. The country, originally possessed by the invaders, 
now possessed them. The two main factors responsible for the decisive alteration in the character of the build- 
ing art at this time and which account for its unmistakable appearance, are the influence of the soil on the one 
hand and the climate on the other, and how the ruthless inevitability of both was being realized. As to the 
former the nature of the country impressed itself inedibly on the inhabitants and their perceptions, it is reflected 
in all their activities, notably in the treatment of their buildings. It has been already postulated that one of 
man's prime aims in building is durability, yet in a terraqueous country like Bengal such an ideal had very 
definite limitations. In this deltaic region even the universe itself is inconstant, the not uncommon changing 
of the river beds, the frequent erosion of their banks, the silting up of water-courses and the many anxieties 
attendant upon the vagaries of devastating floods, ^1 these were the experiences of the^ people, experiences 
wliich could not fail to have a profound influence on their outlook. In such circumstances is it to be wondered 
at that they affected buildings of a transient type, largely composed of wood and bamboo and so constructed 
they could be readily replaced or removed in times of emergency ? 


The other factor was the climate of Bengal, the extreme humidity of which also conditioned the style of 
its buildings. To throw off the excess of water during the heavy rainy season, it was found that a surface, shaped 
to a curve acliieved this most satisfactorily, and the readiest way to obtain such a curve in any structure large or 
small, was by means of bent bamboos covered with thatch. Thus a special form of curved roof was devised for 
the purpose and became in the course of time a fixed convention, almost all buildings of whatever material dis- 
playing this feature, or at least containing in their formation the curved cornice which represented it. (Plates 
XXVI and XXIX). 

These, with other supplementary causes, were sufficiently fundamental to determine the form that the 
buildings should take, and in the beginning of the fifteenth century an early example of what may be temed 
the regional Islamic style comes into view. This is a mausoleum at Pandua known as the Eldakm tomb, re- 
corded to be that of Sultan Jalal-ud-din Mohammed Shah (A.D. 1414-31).- and therefore datog from about 
A D. 1425. It is a building which assumes importance for three reasons, firstly it is a sOTcture of mMked 
S-chitectural character in itself, secondly it forms an evolutional landmark as it is the initial building of its kmd, 
and thirdly it is the protot^ipe of most of the subsequent Islamic. architectmre of Bmgai. A sraple and refined 
conceptiori, it consists of a square substructure measuring 75 feet side with a height of 25 feet up to its tnplc 
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curved cornice, the whole being surmounted by a plain hemispherical dome of 46 diame^. Octagonal 
turrets project from esudh corner^ and a string-course earned horizontally across the middle of the facade^ simu* 
lates an ap^rance of two stories, an effect emphasized by a series of ornamental panels being spaced not unlike 
a blind storey or tiiforium along the upper compartments. There is an opening in the centre of each side, formed 
of a stone dooTA-ay tom bodily from a Hindu temple, but with a pointed arch inserted above the lintel, so that 
as a whole it resembks the arch and beam combination in the Finizian buildings at Delhi. The tomb-chamber 
within is an octagonal haU 47 feet vdde, having no vdndows, light being a<^tted through the doorways men- 
tioned above. In this building is seen an early example of the curved comice inherited from the bent bamboo 
fomiing the eave of the thatched cottage, but it is not the only feature derived from such a source, as the facade 
itself is ^vided up into a series of projecting and recessed chases suggestive of the framework of a wood and 
wattle hut. 

Towards the first half of the fifteenth century, haring definitely embarked on this semi-indigenous style 
of building as illustrate the Ekiakhi tomb, the 3 Ioslem rulers proceeded during^ the succeeding hundred 
years or more, to produce a number of buildings of the same type, but elaborated, modified, or enlarge, accord- 
ing to their functional requirements. One monument, however, of the fifteenth century stan^ apart on accost 
of its Afferent intention and distinctive character, a building composed very largely^ of Wck and a most im- 
presrive example of its IdniL Building in brick had been practised for a veiy long time in th^ parts, as the 
numerous remains of previous Buddhist stupas and monasteries are abundant proof, but during the Jfoslem 
r^ime it developed into a form of construction which becam^re-eminent, and in no part of India is there finer 
brickv/ork than in the Indo-Islamic architecture of Bengal. The Dakhil Darwaza, therefore, as this great struc- 
ture is celled, although of immense proportions, presented no special difficulties to the hereditary brick builders, 
bat nevertheless it is a remarkable testimony to their skill. Built as a triumphal arch, or saluting gate-way, and 
aligned to face the citadel of Gaur, it is b^lie^'ed to have been produced to the order of Barbak Shah (1459-74), 
so that its date would be abmt A.D. 1465. Jfeasuring nearly 75 feet across its front and 113 feet from front 
to back, it is 60 feet in height, vrith an arched passage carried through its centre 132 feet wide, 24 feet 
high and having guard rooms opening out on each side. (Plates XX\T and XXIX). 


From these dimensions it will be seen that the Dakhil Darwaza comprised a great mass of masonry, but 
its bulk was broken up by projections and recesses, both angular and circular, in a singularly original manner. 
Thrown oat from each comw is a prominent rounded bastion, between which and the central opening is a pylon- 
like buttress, one on each side of the front^e and guarding the portal. The two pylons in front are connected 
•with each other by m archway, thus providing a de^ and wide portico containing the arched opening. Hot 
a little character is given to the entire scheme by the circular bastions at the comers being built to a taper, and 
surmounted by rounded cmpolas, but inost of the superstructure has fallen, although it obviously resolved itself 
into a pictur^ue grouping of pyramidal roofs, domes, and similar features, forming a varied and attractive 
sky-line. The^^temation of the surfaces of its facade by means of the turrets and bastions produces striking 
contra^ of light and shade, and these surfaces are enriched hy a certain amount of ornamentation in terracotta, 
consisting of £^h mrtifs as flaming suns, rosettes, hanging lamps, fredted borders, decorative niches, and other 
I^ltems jumaously distributed. In design the Dakhil Darwaza implies an intere^ing fusion of the classic and 
the romantii^ with traces of the indigenous or rustic. The clasric is represented by the grand shape and pro- 
iwrtions of the portal CTd its arched portico, and the romantic qaality may be seen in the position and slops of 
^ com^ bastwns, wjuletheinSttwce of the country maybe observed in the mgenious surface treatment ohtained 
l>^ syr^sm mvert^sl and upright lines and mouldings thus presenting a naively elementaty pattern of 
^ CCTtuiy later than the great Adina 3 Iagid at Pandua, this triunmhal arch at Gaur shows 
that tae rmers still retained their grandiose ideals which found expression in spectacular monuments, 

not howe-.'er dei'oid of architectural dignity and power. 
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structures. The arched aisles extend the whole length of the building producing an effect singularly like that 
of. the nave of a Gothic church. Where these arcades intersect they form square bays, each one being roofed 
over by a small hemispherical dome the circular base of which is supported on a pendentive of bricks coursed 
at an angle, thus resembling a simplified form of stalactite vaulting. On the inner surface of the western wall 
of the mosque a series of arched mihrabs is sunk, the largest and most important being opposite the central 
bay, and all are elaborately decorated with carving. 

One of the earliest mosques of this type is the Tantipara masjid at Gaur, erected about 1475, and in some 
respects depicting the style in its ripest aspect. (Plate XXVII, Fig. 2.) Measuring externally 71 feet long by 
44 feet wide, its facade is a long rectangle, the upper edge of which is a double cornice bent to the characteristic 
curve. Within the facade are five pointed archways connected by a string-course of a slighter curve the 
comice above which, carried across the centre of the frontage divides it longitudinally into two equal parts. Such 
an elevational layout is not very elegant in its proportions, but it is relieved by the intelligent treatment of its 
surfaces, a decorative scheme which consists of each area between the arches being occupied by an upright panel 
containing an ornamental arch surrounded by delicate floral patterns, all in terra cotta relief. There is other 
plastic decoration around the archways and the whole effect, ^though it may err on the side of the excessively 
ornate is not unpleasing. The interior consists of a fine h^ measuring 76 feet long and 31 feet wide, and is 
divided into two aisles by stone pillars, of the square and chamfered variety originally part of a Hindu temple. 
The mihrabs and other features of this sanctuary are enriched in the same technique and on the same principle 
as the exterior. 

Another building similar in type to the foregoing but of a slightly earlier date as it was constmcted about 
A.D. 1440 is the Sath Gumbaz, not however one of the mosques at the capital, but at Bagerhat, a town much 
more to the south and on the Bhairab river nearer to the mouth of the delta. Its chief feature is a facade of 
eleven arches, the central one being larger than the others, but it is also remarkable for its circular and almost 
detached turrets as the comers which, with their bastion-like character and rounded cupolas recall the angle 
towers of the mosques at Delhi of the previous century. These occasional borrowings from the imperial style 
testify to the intermittent nature of the association, both political and architectural, which was maintained 
with the central power. 

After the building of the Tantipara Masjid about A.D. 1475, there ensued a period of over half a century 
when examples of this t3rpe of mosque appear to have been produced at intervals of every few years. Most 
of them are at Gaur and are (i) the Chai^atti or Chamkhan masjid, c. 1475 ; (2) the Daras Bari masjid, and 
(3) the Lotan masjid both about 1480 ; (4) the Gunmant masjid, c. 1484 ; (5) the Chota Sona masjid c. 1510 ; 
(6) the Bara Sona Masjid 1526 ; and (7) the Qadam Rasul mosque, 1530. There is also a mosque at Bagha, a 
town in the Rajshahi district and dated 1523. Some of these buildings are of considerable size as for instance 
the Bara Sona Masjid (Great Golden Mosque) which is the largest of all the monuments in Gaur, having an open 
square in front of 200 feet diameter, with handsome arched gateways in the middle of three of its sides. The 
sanctuary, a rectangular stracture of brick faced with stone is 168 feet long by 76 feet wide, its parapet 20 feet 
high forming a long shallow curve below which is spaced a series of eleven pointed arches between the octagonal 
turrets at the angles. Its interior contains impressive aisles of arches carried in front of the western wall with- 
in which is a mihrab opposite each bay. The Daras Bari is another large mosque built of brick but with its 
pillars of stone. Among the many terra cotta patterns on its walls is one representing an unusual foliage subject 
which, in intent, is similar to one produced as far away as Ahmedabad in the Sidi Sayyid mosque and built 
about the same time (Chapter IX). It depicts the phenomenon of a parasitic creeper growing out of a crevice 
in the trunk of a palm-tree (the "palm- and parasite” motif), which spreads itself out so that it fills the entire 
space with its leafage, but in the course of time it will torture and finally strangle the larger tree in its sinister 
embrace. 'Aether any contact could have been possible between the designer of these two works of art, so 
alike and yet so distantly situated, is a matter for speculation. 

Another fine building at Gaur is’ the Gunmant masjid, with its vaulted ceiling carved with relief decora- 
tion rich in new detail, while in the Chota Sona Masjid (Small Golden Mosque) the five arches of the facade arc 
of the multiform pointed order reminiscent of a similar form of cusp in the arches of the screen of the Arhai- 
din-ka-Jhompra at Ajmer. Finally, there is the Qadam Rasul mosque, a substantial structure with the three 
arches of its facade supported by examples of that excessively short and powerful pillar characteristic of the 
Bengal style, and apparently extracted from some previous Hindu building. This massive form of pillar is also 
well illustrated in the restored mosque at Tribeni in the Hughli District, and reconstructed about the same time, 
so that the only two buildings on this site are instructive as the tomb represents the b^inning and the mosque 
the end of the movement. For the Qadam Rasul at Gaur, in spite of its ponderous columns, records in other 
parts of its composition that littleness of treatment which usually predicts the approaching decline. Its wall 
surfaces are divided up into a monotonous diagram of panels, each repeating the same meaningless and stilted 
motif, giving the whole a trite and stylized appearance. It is from such an example showing the beginning of 
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th** decadence, that the true value of the style may he appra^, esp^Uy in the insistent curve of the comi^ 
its'most original and characteristic feature. In the first buddings the effect of this i^vmward ^rye h« the 
/•harm of strangeness and possesses a certain refinement not by any means unpleasing. But in the Qadam Rasul, 
Mid also to a lesser d^ree in the mosque at Eagha built in the same decade, the elements v/ith v/hich it is com- 
bined and by which it is supported have lost their robustness, with the result that the whole structure tc-nds to 
become flaccid and formless. (Plate XXVII, Fi0. i.) 


One monument at Gaur, not a mosque or tomb but a circular tower called the Firuz Minar and built 
about 14^, appears to have been erected to serve the two purposes of a Tower of Victoiy and also as a manarah 
irjt the rail* to prayer, on the same principle but to a much smaller .scale as the Qutb Minar at Delhi. It is about 
eighty-four feet in height and in five stories, the three lov/cst being twelve sided v/hile the two upper are round. 
Most probably it was finished above by a rounded cupola in the Firuzian style of Delhi, but the upper part 
lias faUen. A feature of this tower is its decoration, which besides the embellishment in brick and terra cotta, also 
included certain jiattems in blue and white glazed tiles. Such a distinctive form of enrichment in colour which is 
also found in the facies of the Tantipura and Lotan mosques, does not appc*ar in the earlier examples and was 
probably introduced into the Bengal buildings from Delhi in the first half 0! the fifteenth century. Most of this 
glaze is rather roughly executed with insipid colouring, and shov/s little evidence of having been practised 
with any great skill, rdthough it ad^ a contrasting note to the dull red to the brickwork. On the other hand 
the terra cotta ornamentation which is much more profusely applied, has every characteristic of an art having 
an ancient heritage. This relief decoration as a rule was not moulded, but curved in the clay when it was in 
the "green" ductile state between the wet and the dry, and afterwards fired. (Plate XXVII, Fig. 2.) Judging 
from the character of the patterns and their technique, it appertains to a form of folk-art, and in the Hindu 
period depicted sacred symbols, primitive motifs, legendary incidents, and even continuous figure subjects from 
the age-old n^thology of the country. Under Moslem rule the local workmen had to adapt their art to the nev/ 
conventions, and produce abstract designs of a geometric, arabesque, and nondescript foliage type. As to the 
stone can’ing on the Mohammedan buildings where it was original it was the handiwork of Hindu artizans, 
but prepared from patterns and inscriptions specified by the Mohammedan rulers. These Bengali craftsmen 
were skilled in their art as the remains of the Pala and Sena sculptures testify, and were the successors of that 
famous Eastern School of sculpture of the Buddhist-Hindu period of the ninth and tenth centuries. 


To sum up, the Islamic architecture of Bengal is not a style of building of a very impresrive kind, although 
it rose to considerable heights in certain of the earlier examples as for instance in the Adina l/fosque and the 
Dakliil Darwara, but these tv/o monuments were in a measure exceptional, symptomatic of passing phases of 
excessive ambition and self-exaltation. When the Moslem rulers had settled down to realities with less inflated 
ideals and proce^led to build structures of more moderate proportions as shown in the third and mature phase 
of the style, their productions v/ere more in accordance with the prevailing conditions. What they achieved 
may not liave been a great art, Imt its constructive principles w'cre ijound, its appearances were inventive and 
original, and it v/as peculiarly suitable to the climate and to the purposes for vdiich it was intended. 

Although the best examples of the style are confined almost entirely to Bengal, it was of a sufficiently 
fwceful nature to be carried still further oast, so that it penetrated into the country of Assam. Evidences of 
this appear at Dimapur in the Sibsagar District, as on the site of an early capital of the Kachari Rajas there 
IS an cntrOTce gateway, probably of the sixteenth century, which is identical vnth the mosque fronts of Gaur and 
Fandua. It ras the central pointed archway, octagonal turrets at each end, and the characteristic curv^ 
ramicc, all indicating that it v/as representative of a style of architecture v/hich implanted itself v/herever the 
Moslems v/ere establLshed.1 
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CHAPTER IX 


PROVINCIAL STYLE. THE MOSQUES OF JAUNPUR 
(cir. A.D. 1360 to cir. 1480) 

H ad not the Delhi Sultan, Sikandar Lodi, at the close of the fifteenth century shown his implacable enmity 
towards the last of the Sharqi kings of Jaunpur by ruthlessly destroying or mutilating the monuments 
of that djmasty , its buildings would have provided a provincial manifestation of Indo-Islamic architecture 
of more tl^n ordinary interest. As it is, the five mosques that the Lodi rulers was prevailed upon to qjare, 
illustrate in a very complete manner the aesthetic appearance and informative nature of the religious archi- 
tecture, but, on the other hand; of the secular buildings, there remains no trace. Jaunpur was a large and im- 
portant dependency of the Delhi empire, forming its eastern bulwark, and its governor was honoured by the 
Tughlaqs with the title of Malik-ush-Sharq, of "King of the East”, afterwards to become known as the Sharqi 
(Eastern) dynasty of Jaunpur, The Sharqi kings had a brilliant and meteoric career lasting for less than a cen- 
tury, but it was a century of great architectural activity, and practically all the buildings that were produced 
during their rule are to be found iii the capital city of the state. The city of Jaunpur stands on the river Gumti, 
thirty-four miles north-west of Benares, and was one of the strategic capitals which Firuz Shah Tughlaq, the 
Sultan of Delhi, established in various parts of his dominions in the middle of the fourteen century. Founded 
thus by one of the house of Tughlaq, and flourishing most of its time while that dynasty was in power, the marked 
Tughluqian character of the style is readily explained. 

The course of Jaunpur’s history corresponded in date approximately to the latter half of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth centuries, each of these centuries denoting a phase in its architectural deve- 
lopment. The fourteenth century may be regarded as a period of preparation, the building records of that 
time that have survived, although indicating the direction in which the art was moving, are of no special archi- 
tectural significance. It was during the remaining period in the fifteenth century, after its rulers had thrown off 
their allegiance to Delhi, that the’ style was formed and its typical buildings were produced. 

The remains of the structures at Jaunpur dating from the fourteenth century are few in number, consisting 
of the fort, now represented only by its eastern gateway, and a rather commonplace mosque within the fort, 
all built by Ibrahim Naib Barbak in 1376-77 ; about the same time the foundations of a congregational mosque 
were laid, afterwards to become the Atala Masjid, but owing to a variety of circumstances, its construction 
was delayed for over a generation. Not much information as to the state of the art can be derived from these 
projects, but another building, a few miles outside the city, and the earliest of the entire group, throws a little 
light on the subject. This is the masjid of Shaikh Barha at Zaffirabad, a village marking the site of an earlier 
Islamic settlement. Recorded to have been erected as far back as A.D. 1311, this mosque is an improvisation 
from materials stripped from Hindu temples within its vicinity. It is of an unusual type, consisting of a large 
square hypostyle hall of 65 feet side, its flat roof 20 feet in height being composed of stone beams supported by a 
forest of over sixty pillars, the entire conception, although solidly constructed, having a definitely crude appear- 
ance with little to attract the eye. Yet it is quite possible that the bulky nature of its frontal portion, some 
ten feet thick, contains the rudiments of what was afterwards to become the outstanding characteristic of the 
Jaunpur mosques, the pylon formation of their facades. 

The beginning of the fifteenth century however brought Jaunpur’s opportunity through two events, in the 
first place, taung advantage of Timur’s capture of Delhi, the state assumed independence, and secondly, this 
position having been attained, it came under the rule of Shams-ud-din Ibrahim (1402-36), who proved himself 
one of the most enlightened sovereigns of his age. The imperial city of Delhi lay, for the time being, derelict, 

’ and for a brief period under Ibrahim’s intelligent patronage, Jaunpur appears to have taken its place, the light 
of its ancient glory being deflected on to the Sharqi capital. Attracted by its cultured court, it was the resort 
of stages and literati driven from Delhi and elsewhere by the vicissitudes of the time._ Especially was Jaunpur 
famed for the number and variety of its colleges, thus becoming a king of university town, being alluded to 
as the Shiraz, or leading seat of learning of India. Architecture and the arts were also encouraged, so that, in 
the course of a very short period it boasted of many fine buildings — ^palaces, mosques, tombs, and all the external 
attributions of an imperial capital. Prominent among these structures was the Atala Masjid, which Ibraliim 
caused to be erected in 1408 on the foundations prepared by Firuz Shah Tughlaq some thirty years before. The 
earliest building of his reign, no example could have been preserved which would illustrate more characteristically 
the cultured conditions that then prevailed. (Plate XXX.) For although neither large nor very highly finished 
in its detail, this mosque in the freshness and vigour of its style, if thoroughly expressive of the stimulating in- 
tellectual influences by' which it was surrounded. Moreover, it furnished the model for all the mosques of 
Jaunpur, by none of which, in design, was it ever excelled. 
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The Atala Masjid takes its name from the fact that it was built on the site of the Hindu temple of Atala 
Devi, the materials of which, together with those of other temples in its vicinity, were utilized in its construc- 
tion. The general arrangements of this mosque are according to convention, as it consists of a sqimre court- 
yard of 177 feet diameter, and around are disposed its various parts, on the three sides are the cloisters, and 
on the fourth side is the sanctuary. The cloisters are %'eiy; spacious, being as much as 42 feet across, for they 
are five aisles deep besides rising up into tv/o stories, two aisles of the lower story being formed into a range of 
cells with a pillared verandah facing the street, thus providing external accommodation for visitors or merchants, 
the entire mosque covering a square of 258 feet side. In the middle of each of these three sides, and interrupt- 
ing the line of cloisters is a handsome structure forming a gateway, the two on the north and south being the 
most prominent as they are surmounted by domes. But the largest and by f^ the most striking part of the 
scheme is the sanctuary, occupying the whole width of the western side, and in the derign of its facade the 
Jaimpur architects have combined artistic skill -with remarkable originality. In the centre raises a lofty commmd- 
ing feature shaped like a pylon with sloping sides recalling the propylons of some Egyptian temples, its height 
being 75 feet and its width at the base 55 feet. Within the pylon is a great arched recess eleven f^t deep, and 
containing the entrances to the nave and also the arcaded window openings by which it is illuminated. This 
arched pylon, a most distinctive structure, becomes the main theme of the composition, being rqieated to a 
smaller scale by similar pylons placed on either side of it, and it i& again caught up by the three gateways in 
the cloisters, so that the whole effect is one of balance and rhythm, skilfully adjusted. Moreover its recedes 
and projections, its solids and voids, are so well disposed as to accentuate this rhythm by means of alternating 
passages of strong li^ts and deep shadows. 

The interior of the building is equally w'ell conceived, its sanctuary consisting of the usual central nave 
vrith pillared transepts on either side, the former a rectangular haU, 35 feet by 30 feet, and roofed high up by a 
single hemispherical dome. The decorative treatment of the nave consisted of spacing it vertically into three 
stages, each depending on an arrangement of arches or arcades for its effect. The lowest compartment has three 
miluabs znd a high pulpit approached by st^s on its western face, while the arched openings to the transepts 
fonn its sides. Above this, the second stage is composed of eight decorated arches, four of which are squinches 
bridgmg across the angles, thus changing it into an octagon. It is through screened openings within these 
OTches that Hght is adimtted to its upper part. The third or uppermost stage is converted by means of brackets 
in each comer into a sixt^ sided story, each side containing an arch, so forming a kind of arcaded triforium 
to support the dome. This dome, fifty-se%-en feet high inside, its under surface elegantly ribbed, is constructed 
by means of circular courts of stOTe, the outer side being covered with a thick layer of cement to give it the 
simple spherical curve off its exterior. The transepts extending on each side of the nave are long pillared halls, 
the centre opening out into an octagonal bay, or side chapel, roofed by a smaller dome, while at the further end 
they become two storied, the upper compartment being surrounded by perforated stone screens and reserved 
for the zenana. 


Many of the elements contained in the design of the Atala Masjid were derived almost directly from the 
architertum of the Tughlaqs at Dellu, for jnstance the recessed arch with its "fringe” of ornamentation, the 
stepe of this arch and the sloping side of its supports, may all be seen in a more refined form in Mohammed 
.^n^s tomb at Tughlaqabad. That somewhat illogical principle of the beam and brackets supporting the 
arches of the Jaunpur examples is also from the same source, while the plain square shafts of the pillars, and 
particularly tlw taping turrets on the quoins of the western vrall exterior, are copied from those on the build- 
ings 01 hiriK Shah Tughlaq. There must therefore have been engaged in the production of the Atala mosque 
a nimber 01 wwkmm train^ in the traditions of the imperial style at Delhi and brought from that capital for 
Sharqi rrfers. On the other hand the manner in which the elements comprising the scheme 
cabined ^d adapted to form a distinctly orginal composition seems to indicate that the actual and 
genius of a master builder possessing understanding and \Tsion of a veiy highly 
trnrv is msCTptional wdence to the effect that Hindu artisans were largely emploved on the 

hppTi " local guil^ of ma^ns, freed from the restraint of their age-old indigenous conventions," may have 

y r sponsible for the inventive formation and fresh spirit of such a notable architectural ^mthesis. 
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workmanlike solution of a rather elusive problem. It is from this rear point of view of the mosque that the con- 
junction of the two main elements of the exterior, the dome and the facade pylon, and the incongruity that 
they present, are most instructively brought to notice, as well as the bare appearance of the rear aqiect of the 
pylon itself. Whatever the position of the spectator, a building having any architectural pretensions should pre- 
serve certain structural proprieties of which a logical interrelation of its parts is most essential, and a glance at 
the dome of this mosque, overpowered, obscured, and almost enveloped by the plain back wall of the pylon 
shows that these principles were not observed. Such, however, as already explained, is a defect, fundamental 
in all the mosques of this kind. Yet seen from the side, and at a distance, the morning sun throws an exquisite 
mauve and grey shadow from the angular planes of the pylon on to the rounded surfaces of the dome, an effect 
however, more fortuitous than intentional. . 

Nearly a generation appears to have passed after the building of the Atala Masjid, before other mosques 
at Jaunpur were produced, represented by two examples, the Khalis Mukhlis Masjid, and the Jhangiri Masjid, 
both erected about 1430. The former, built to the order of two Governors of the city, Maliks Khalis and 
Mukhlis, is a plain serviceable structure, its facade, domed hall, and transepts being devised on the same sys- 
tem as the Atala Masjid, with however but little ornament to relieve the stem simplicity of its design. As a 
contrast to this austere example, is the Jhangiri Masjid, built about the same time, which although but a frag- 
ment of the original fabric, in the richness of its treatment, when complete, must have been an architectural 
gem. Only the central portion of the facade remains, but the fine screenUke appearance of this arched pylon has 
given the building its name of Jhangiri, or screen. From such a small portion of the stmcture not much can be 
deduced as to the architectursd appearance of the whole, but judging from the fact that the entrance, instead 
of being arched, is formed into an arcade of three openings on the pillar, beam, and bracket principle, the in- 
fluence of the indigenous system seems to have been persistent. It also conveys the impression that the builders 
were not so much concerned in its construction or the proportion of its parts, but were more interested in the 
plastic treatment of its surfaces, which is finer than that on any of the other Jaunpur examples. Were it not 
that this mosque was succeeded by others in which the initial power and vigour are still much in evidence, it 
might be presumed that the Jhangiri Masjid was an instance of that elegance without strength which foretells 
an approaching decline. 

The next example, known as the Lai Darwaza Masjid (Red Door Mosque), built some twenty years later 
and therefore about A.D. 1450, is a small mosque forming part of a scheme which included a palace since des- 
troyed, planned and put into execution by Bibi Raja, the queen of Mahmud Shah (1436-58). It appears to have 
been a private chapel attached to the palace, which was approached by a distinctive "high gate painted with 
vermilion," hence its name. A simplified reproduction of the Atala Masjid, and about two thirds in size, the 
interior differs from its archet3q)e in one respect, as the screened upper compartment for the zenana is placed 
in a central position adjoining the nave, and not relegated to the far end of the transepts. In this alteration 
one sees the influence of the ro3ral lady who figured prominently in the history of the dynasty, and in her insis- 
tence on additional consideration for W sex. All the Jaunpur mosques, however, show that special attention 
was given to the religious needs of women, as galleries were always provided for their accommodation, the beauti- 
ful open-work screens by which they were surrounded being a feature of the style. (Plate XXXI, Fig. i). The 
architect of the Lai Masjid is said to have been a Hindu named Kamau, the son of Visadru, but as the build- 
ing shows no marked indigenous influence and is quite according to type, it is apparent that the other mosques 
were prepared under the same conditions. In design this mosque consists of a courtyard one hundred and 
thirty-two feet square, with the forms of its three gateways leading up to that of the pylon of the facade, but, 
as owing to its smaller size the side pylons of the sanctuary were omitted, it does not possess the well-defined 
poise and balanced effect of the Atala Masjid. 

Not long afterwards the largest and most ambitious of the Jaunpur mosques began to be erected, the 
Jami Masjid, the mean date of its construction being A.D. 1470. (Plates XXXI and XXXII). It owed its 
production to Husain Shah who came to the throne in A.D. 1458, but who was the last the Shaqi dynasty, 
for during his reign Jaunpur as an independent state came to an end, being absorbed into the kingdom of Delhi. 

It is therefore the final example of the style. The scheme of this mosque repeats in most respects, although on 
a larger scale, many of the essential features of the Atala Masjid, with however certain marked divergencies. 

Its general appearance is made impressive by the entire structure being raised on a terrace some 16 or 20 feet 
above its surroundings, so that its entrances are approached by steep but imposing flights of steps, a con- 
ception evidently inspired by soihe of Firuz Tughlaq's mosques of a similarly elevated type at Delhi. The 
courtyard is a square of 21 feet side, and the cloisters are two stories in height, but only two aisles in width, 
a contrast to the generous five aisle cloisters of the Atala Masjid. The three entrance halls, one in the middle 
of each side, are of equal proportions, each with a handsome dome, and, as \vas intended, they are a prelude 
to the great central pylon which soars high above everything at the western end of the quadrangle, being 85 
feet high and 77 feet wide at its base. On each side of this dominating feature are the arcaded wings of the 
side-aisles, above which may be seen the roof of two large halls forming the transepts of the interior. 
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This interior consists of the square hall of the nave, thirty-eight feet in diameter, designed on much the 
same system as that of the Atala Masjid already described, but with a few alterations due to its larger size, such 
as the clerestoiy arcade being of the open variety in order to light the inside of its dome. On each side of the 
central hall coimected by arched openings are the pillared side aisles, placed transversely to the long axis of 
the sanctuary, each containing a second story, the upper compartment, with its openings filled in with perforated 
stone screens, providing a private chapel for the la^es of the royal household. So far the scheme of this mos- 
que deviates but little from those previously referred to, but in the treatment of the space beyond these side- 
aisles, the designers broke fresh ground and introduced an arrangement entirely different from that in any other 
building of its class. On each side they added a great vaulted hall corresponding to a transept, each 50 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 45 feet high, its spacious interior unobstructed by any supports, but adequately lighted 
through the archways v/hich open on to the courtyard, and with three mihrabs opposite them on the inner 
7/all. What, however, in these compartments of the transept is unique, is the shape and construction of their 
roofs, which take the form of a wide pointed vault, the whole recalling in several of its aspects a Gothic college 
hall or refectory. 

These transq)t halls of the Jaunpur Jami Masjid present a very interesting study. Unencumbered by 
pillars or support of any kind, an interior provided v/ith such a clear open space is rare in Indian architecture, 
and not common elsewhere. The only attempt at a similar construction in the country was the nave of the 
Adina Mosque at Pandua, in Bengal, built exactly a hundred years previously, but in this instance the vault, 
which was of brick, has fallen. In the Jaunpur example the roofs are intact, and in as good order as vrhen 
first erected, nrach of which is due to the sound methods and scientific ingenuity employed in their construction** 
To achieve their purpose the builders first threw across the forty feet space a framework of four pointed arches 
or ribs consisting of two transverse ribs at wide intervals in the middle, and two v/all-ribs or "formerets” at 
each end. This system produced a permanent centering, and on it were laid the infilling or “severies," formed 
of flat stones fitting on to the backs of the ribs. The result is a solid stone shell, built of large blocks and mate- 
rially homogeneous. A vault of such a size and shape v/ould tend to exert a considerable outward thrust, and 
therefore, to counteract it the exterior walls, from the haunches of the arched roof down to the foundations 
were made abnormally strong and solid, as th^ measure some ten feet in thickness. As a matter of proportion, 
the interior of these tran^t halls of the Jami Masjid would have been much improved had they been designed 
at least ten feet longer, i.e., sixty feet in length. And there is no reason v/hy they should not have been so 
extended, as an elongation y/ould have brought the cnd-v/alls into alignment with the exterior face of the 
cloisters, but the v/hole of this portion of the scheme as evidently in the nature of an itmovation, a determined 
experiment, v/hich, as far as it v/ent, undoubtedly succeeded. One is filled with admiration at the simple and 
straightforward manner by which it v/as effected. 


• Jami Masjid the building art of Jaunpur came to an end, and it may be useful to compare it 

with the first effort of the Sharqi dynasty, the Atala Masjid, v/hich is undeniably the touchstone of the style. 
An intaval of over axty years^ separates the construction of the two buildings, so that thqr are the work of 
^o diffCTe^ generations of artizans, yet the design of the Jami Masjid, the last to be produced, is proof that 
the architectural forms prescribed by the designers of the earlier example v,'ere steadfastly maintained. It is 
tree thCTe IS a certam falling away from the high standard set by the Atala builders, notably in the direction 
of ^chitectural eff^ as for instance in the depth of the projections and recesses, particularly in the treatment 
” pylon, bul^ taken K a v/hole, the Jami Masjid shows few red signs of decadence. Its imperfections, 

ana thw are mainly those of the front elevation, appear to be due to its designers attempting something rather 
b^ond their capacity, ftey cemceived the idea of the two grand vaulted halls forming the transepts, ^t failed 
to ^rmonize tlm^ ^tMactonly vnth the other elements of the exterior. There is consequently an unfinished 
rt! • somwh^ diqomt^ appearance in this most important portion of the scheme. Bold, almost daring in 
on^iahty^^e difSculties of the w’orkmen engaged in such an imdertaking seem to have 
♦n a^^tic a^ect of their project rather than the technical, and the fact of being unable 

V come them has prevented this mosque from being a v/ork of architecture of more than ordinary merit. 

mosques of Jaunpur, alv/ays, be it noted, of the 
vanety, v.'ith its "fringe" of spear-heads, now converted into a "fleur de 
fc n? mcertain of its curves 

f ^ examples wavered weakly. As the style progressed the shape of this 

£Tn Sff^ of S'Zfi'J SI "f ™ ®®"tral >ylSn of the Jami M«jid, and 

with th<* armlication of fho transept halls. But the masons were obviously more conversant 

by 4ja lek and ifs ^ higji* Jamiptir Jami Masjid, Iniilt 1464, size 50 feet 
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It cannot be said that the workmanship of these mosques displays much refinement in its technique, 
most of it is bold and forceful almost to coarseness, its character is strong, purposeful, and sincere, but with 
few signs of that delicate elegance which is usually a feature, of the previous temple architecture. The pillars 
of the mosques have square monolithic, shafts with a moulded band across the middle, and a similar moulding 
above forms the capital, from which spring clusters of ponderous brackets. Some of these brackets would be 
graceful compositions, especially where .one .branches out of another, where they not so roughly executed. More 
carefully prepared are the traceried patterns in the window openings, arcades, and perforated screens, particu- 
larly of the Atala Masjid, many of, which are intricate geometrical designs,, but, again, not very finely cMselled. 
Yet all this unsophisticated handiwork seems to accord wth these conceptions as a whole, as they are vigorous, 
incisive structures, possessing an ingenuousness and untutored assurance which cannot fail to impress. 

The style of building that prevailed'.under the Sharqi.rule,' although shown to have been confined, almost 
entirely to the mosque of Jaunpur, at 'the ^me time exercised its influence to a certain degree on the architec- 
tural productions of other places within the confines’, of the state, as may be seen in the Arhai Kan jura Masjid 
at Benares, and the Jami Masjids at 'the towns of Klawa. and ^nauj. • .This influence- is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the arched pylon in the centre of the facades of these mosques, a formation which, as already explained, 
is the ke3mote of the style and occurs in'no^dther.inahifestation of Indo-Islamic architecture. It is not rmlikely 
that so distinctive a feature as this-.arched pylon may^have been self-originated, the wide experience of the 
builders imported from Delhi and- the crea-tive . genius 'O'f the. .indigenous builds of craftsmen would form a 
combination quite equal to devising such- a. fine- frontal effect. Yet .on the other hand the pylon with its 
great archway may have a derivation of- its own, and. represent the last- phase of a psychological fact closely 
connected with the progressive history of Islam. Its similarity -to the gateway of .a. fortress seems something 
more than a coincidence. Mohammedanism was a inilitant movement and .wherever, its outposts were establish- 
ed often during its early years, its followers had .to take - the precautions of sheltering behind defensive walls. 
Fortresses thus became their rallying points, and. the gates of these their vital parts. With this tradition latent 
in the background of •&eir consciousness, eyentu£^y,the fortified gateway became a sjmibol, its shape, but not 
its intention, finally passing impefceptably into their religious architecture to form the central feature of the 
mosque facade. ' ' ' • • 
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CHAPTER X 


PROVINCIAL STYLE : GUJARAT 
FIRST AND SECOND PERIODS (1300 to 1458) 


B y far the largest and most important of the Provincial Styles was that of Gujarat, 3 - region corresponding 
to what is now the northern division of the Bombay Presidency, witli its ^pital city of Ahmedabad 
towards the centre. There are two main reasons for the Indo-Islamic architecture of this part of the 
country being pre-eminent, one, owing to the assiduous patronage and building^ ambitions of the Muslim dy- 
nasty who ruled it, and the other to the profound artistic traditions of the inhabitants. As r^ards the former 
it does not appear that the patronage thus extended was inspired by the particularly cultured character of the 
Ahmad Shahi Sultans, their court was not noted as a centre of learning, nor did any of the dyanst3^ show per- 
sonally any special intellectual interest in the arts. But these rulers were powerful potentates, desirous of sur- 
rounding themselves with material evidences of their might, and, in a spirit of emulation to impress others with 
their sumptuous architectural environment. It w'as therefore not so much their aesthetic in being that pro- 
duced such structural achievements, but the egotism of a forceful and prosperous regime finding expression in 
magnificent monuments which, although not the highest ideal nevertheless was responsible for remarkable re- 
sults. 


Any apparent defidency in the quality of the royal patronage was however more than balanced by the 
second of these prime factors, the unrivalled aesthetic resources of the conquered territoiy. As elsewhere the 
Muslim rulers were almost entirely dependent on such local labour as wras forthcoming to cany out any of their 
projects, architectural or otherwise, and accordingly, in view of their building aspirations they were fortunate 
in finding in the countiy of Gujarat some of the most accomplished artizans in the whole of India. For 
generations these guilds of craftsmen had been employed in building the Brahmanical and Jain temples which 
so profusely adorn this region, so that architecture and all the arts associated with it had become part of their 
racial consdousnep. To dire^ this genius to their own purposes was an easy matter for the Jkluslim overlords, 
and the facility with which the craftsmen adapted themselves and their art to the newr conditions indicates that 
such a chmge presented no insuperable difficulties. Yet it is noteworthy that hitherto these indigenous arti- 
zans ted invariably earned out their wwk strictly in accordance with the elaborate rules laid down for them in 
the stlpas which constituted their architectural code. WTien these hereditary temple builders were constrained 
by the Islanuc authorities to change their orientation, and create structures of an entirely disparate order in the 
form of mo^ues and tombs, the ancient rules of their craft became at one stroke obsolete, and could no longer 
be their guide. Such an architectural subversion does not how'ever appear to liave affected to any appreciable 
extent the or^ary coarse of their v/ork, or the quality of their craftsmansliip. Tliey began to produce the new 
type of building with just the same aesthetic and constructive sense as when every measurement was dictated 
to them and every detafi bound by a precise religious formula. Judging from the freedom displayed in every 
a^^ of this Indo-Islamic architecture, the Gujarat artizans found the release from such restraint not unwelcome, 
for in ^ite of being now' under subjection tlwgr certainly expressed themselves cv'en more abtmdantly than 
when independent yet enslaved by their own hieratic conventions. 


In su A ciroim^nces it is not remarkable that of all the provincial styles which emerged under Islamic 
me, that which flourished in Gujarat is the most indigenously India. Although in every intention strictly 
^ buildings, or what may be called the undertones, are in the idiom of the country 

while, as will he shorn, in some of the finer examples considerable portions of their compositions are adapta- 
Md evra ^tire extracts from either Hindu or Jain temples. The position as a whole however 
^erea tmt little from that which prevailed in most countries conquered by Islam except, in this instance the 
ruzans were probably more resourceful, more fertile, and more vitally artistic than elsewhere. A pai^el to 
^1- j o^tede the world of Islam, is that which occurred in the development of the Gothic style 
England. Just as the Norman invaders were at the mercy of the English masons in 
of their ^ttedral architecture, so the Muslim overlord of Gujarat were in the h^ds of the 
w ni the preparation of their mosques and tombs. In each case however the ruling autho 

anolicatir^f sphM^exerdsed almost unconsciously an intelligent controlling influence, through * 

application of whidi the world became enriched by monuments of exceptional beauty and vigour. 


the 
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This Islamic style of architecture flourished in Gujarat for a period of some two hundred and flfty years 
from the time early in the fourteenth century when the Governors appointed by the Khalji Sultans of Delhi 
established themselves in the towns of the western seaboard, until the independent rule of the Ahmad Shahi 
djmasty declined, and the country in the last half of the sixteenth century was absorbed into tire empire of the 
Mughuls. For convenience of study the style may be resolved into three periods. Begin nin g with the period 
of the fourteenth century, particularly during its earlier half, there was first the customary phase of demolition 
followed by one of reconversion. In the building of this stage much of the construction has the appearance 
of being formative and experimental some of the mosques have a certain charm and considerable dignity, but ^e 
style is in a state of transition, it has not coalesced, and therefore has not yet attained a definite character. 
Of this phase the best example is the Jami Masjid of Cambay (cir. 1325), and the period may be designated the 
Early Period, or that of preparation. The second period prev^ed during the first half of the fifteen^ century, 
when the art was approaching its early consummation, although still d^lajdng slight tentative qualities, but 
with increased assurance and directional authority. The finest example of this development, and rdso incidentally 
of the style as a whole, is the Jami Masjid at Ahmedabad, which, while preserving some of the freshness and 
ingenuousness of the previous manifestations, at the same time most nearly attains that of a perfect architectural 
acUevement. This may be termed the Ahmad Shahi period. Finally there is the third period, which occupies 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, and was also carried into the sixteenth century, as its buildings owed 
much of their character to the power and patronage of the ruler Mahmud I "Begarha” (1458-1511), and those 
who succeeded him. It depicts the style in its most magnificent a^ect, and may be referred to as the Begarha 
Period, the most typical example being the Jami Masjid at Champanir. 


Of the Early Period, which was maintained from cir. 1300 to 1411, the principal records of this initial 
phase, when a form of structural conversion prevailed, may be seen at the town of Patan, now occupying the 
site of the ancient city of Anhilawada, which under the previous Hindu rule of the Solanld dynasty (tenth to 
the thirteenth century) was a place of considerable importance. From here the first Muslim governors, as soon 
as they assumed power, administered the country, and here are the architectural evidences indicating their 
somewhat indeterminate position at this time. Their building procedure was similar to that previously des- 
cribed in connection with other provincial styles, and is illustrated by the mausoleum of Sheikh Farid at Patan 
of about the year 1300, which is a Hindu temple, converted by means of a few adjustments and additions to serve 
as a Muslim tomb. Anotlier example at Patan was the Adina or Jami Masjid, part of its structure consisting of 
over a thousand richly decorated pillars, tom from existing temples and assembled according to the mosque plan. 
Hastily put together this remarl^ble improvisation has almost completely disappeared, little more than the 
foundations remaining to prove its great dimensions. The number of temples of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that were dismantled to provide materials for the mosques and tombs of the fourteenth century, indi- 
cates how rich the country was in Hindu and Jain architecture, for in spite of these ruthless inroads, many fine 
examples of the earlier art of temple building have survived. 

The succeeding phase of the Early Period, when original building began to take the place of extemporane- 
ous compositions, is first represented by the Jami Masjid at Broach, a seaport town of Gujarat which very early 
came under Muslim rule, the mosque itself probably dating from the beginning of the fourteenth century. Al- 
though largely composed of temple materials, it is not an improvisation, as it was plarmed and constructed accord- 
ing to the conventional mosque design, consisting of a courtyard with gateways on three sides and a sanctuary 
at its western end. This sanctuary is of the open pillared variety, being merely an elaborated loggia or veran- 
dah, as distinct from those in which a wall of arches is carried across the front. Here it may be explained that 
the facades of the mosques in some of the provincial styles were of two kinds, one in which they present and 
open colonnade with the interior pillars exposed to view as in this case, and the other where the whole front- 
age is closed by a screen of arches. It will no doubt be at once realized that these two types are the result 
of the two ancient Islamic tractions, one in which the pillared verandah of the Prophet’s house was perpetuated, 
and the other, at a slightly later date when the Caliph Othman conceived the idea of building a screen across 
tlie mosque front at Medina to ensure privacy (Chapter II). As in these provincial developments it was a matter 
of personal choice whether the mosque should be of the open or closed variety, both forms of facade were used 
more or less impartially. 


In tlie example at Broach the pillars of this open facade are so arranged as to divide the interior into 
.three compartments, and these appear to have been three temple viandapa^ or pillared halls, removed in pieces 
to be re-assembled and re-erected in their present position. All the forty-eight pillars, which are of the bracket 
pattern and elaborately carved, are clearly acquisitions from other buildings,^ but the substantially built walls 
enclosing the saiictuary have been constructed of stone cut and shaped for this purpose only, and are therefore 
the earliest examples of original masonry in this style. In connection with these early Moslem buildings which 
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RlVtAJi AP.CHirecIURE 



I mruurJcsd that as a lul® th.6 pillars of ths Tiios^ufs aro Hindo^ 
bat only to a certain' d^ee- For althon^ it vras foimd 
— - " * " the change oniy h&ng 

~mf of adiustment and redi^bation, rt-vias a omearent maiier m aeairag v«iit «««. ' Tte are ortg^j 

as W as th'dr construition is concerned, yet nev'ertheless the masonry-was oftCT ^ st^K ^om 

or pthery,ise r€H»ndifa'oned in order to fit in with the scheme of the bailding to v//uch they were 

being transfeired. , ' 


~Ti«*h are the Walls of the mosque at Broach, which are of ori^nal construction, bat formed oat of temple 

materials, r 
trzw^y, all Islauuc in. 



ted so as to give place to the abstract forms permitted by the Faith, ' The roof of the sanrtoaxy consists of ^ 
arrangement of b^ans supporting three laige domes and ten snaller ones,- vfi^e the ceilings are elabor^-ly 



^^s^on i^ven 1^’ Jfuslim overseers, theactual production was the handiwork of anumber of-local artizans who had 
most probably never before seen a mrsque or any structnre of description. 


Some twenty-^five years later the Ifuslim nile' in Gajarai appears to have been adminislered from the 
ancient seaport tbvm of Cambay, and about, the j'ear 1325 -a 'Jami J^id was er^ed^ there, (^te XXXIII, 
Hg. i). Jnd^g ^theappearance of tins mosque it isnot improbable that the local guilds of indigOToas brjalfisrs 
Iiad been reuifore^ by a groi^ of artisans recruited from DeDii, accustomed to working in the arcmtectaral mode 
as praictised in the Ifoslem cs^ntal. Proof of this may be seen in the sanctuary of the mosque, which is not a 
simple open structure as in the previous example at Broach, bat it has an enclosed facade with arches, after 
the manner of the Qntb mosque at Delhi, and the Aibai din 3 z Jhampra at Ajmer. Jloreover, the shape and 
position of these arches, the technical character of the masonry consisting of alternate broad and narrcrw 
comses, and the architectural treatment of the budding as a whole, proclaim that its creators were not only 
trjdned in the Delhi tradition, but also in one of its distinctive styles, Fof in the Cambay mosque we see the 
style of the Khaljis, of Ala-ud-din Mohammed (i20-i3i6), and specialh' of that building at Delhi known as 
thfe Jama't Khana at the dargah of Xijamndom, toe farade of which bears a strcoig family likeness to the 
Gujarat ezan^le. On toe other hand in toe arrangemeat insde toe archways of toe facade at Canbay, some- 
tliing been faorrov*ed from the Ajm«r type of mosque, as shown by toe pifl^ just within the central archwaj*. 
These pillars at Canibay have besai ©irich^ by an engrmled arch of temple extraction, a motif which, it should 
be noted, was afterwards to figure so prommently as toe graceful flying arch within the central openings of the 
later mosque facade of Gujarat. ^ In ad^tion, therefore, to toe fine proportions and dignified appearance of toe 
Cambay Jana Ma^id, its simple intelligible design provided the marter key to the mosque architecture of Gu- 
jarat ; it opens to view not only toe circumstances which led up to this particular form of structure, bat also 
what it took and what it gai.'e, in a word it revesis miich that was subsequentty transform'd into the distinction 
of an organized style. 


having been built in A. D. 1333. 
iler structure bat with a notable in- 
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governors whose personal patronage provided the chief source of architectural inspiration, were principally 
concerned in maintaining their own individual positions, and were too pre-occupied in this to give much en- 
couragement to the art of building. In reaUty, therefore, only the first half of the fifteenth century was the 
period of preparation for these developments, as on account of the state of uncertainty that then existed an 
interval of inaction ensued before conditions were again favourable for a furtixer advance. These conditions were 
fulfilled in the early years of the century, when Gujarat came under the rule of Ahmed SLaL (1411-42), and its 
complete independence was established. 

The Second Period into which the provincial style of Gujarat has been resolved, and which flourished 
during the first half of the fifteenth century owed its remarkable development to the forceful personality of 
Ahmad Shah I. This ruler began his long and prosperous reign by founding, in 1411, the capital city of his 
dominions, naming it after himself, Ahmedabad, and with its construction he also inaugurated an era of un- 
paralleled architectural activity. For, stimulated by his zeal for building projects on a large scale, the officials 
of the court, and other eminent persons, also undertook the production of mosques, tombs, and similar structures 
within the precincts of the capital, so that few cities can boast of more or finer examples of monumental architec- 
ture than the capital seat of the AJimad Shahi dynasty. Upwards of fifty mosques, large and small, irrespective 
of tombs, are to be counted within its walls, the whole forming a rich exposition of Indo-Islamic art. Ahmedabad 
stands on the left bank of the Sabarmati river, and the citadel with its palace, as was the custom, occupied a 
prominent position within a rectangular enclosure on the river front. Away from the citadel and towards the 
centre of the city its^, Ahmad Shah began the great Jami Masjid, connecting this mosque by means of a wide 
thoroughfare thus creating a grand processional route, issuing from the main gate of his own fortified palace. Had 
the orientation of the mosque permitted, this "Kings Way” would have centred on its principal portal, W that 
entrance having to be on tiie east, necessitated the road being aligned so as to pass on its northern side. From 
this point the scheme was extended by an area in front of the mosque being made into an enclostue to contain 
his own royal mausoleum while beyond, another court was prepared for the "Tombs of the Queen,” the whole 
forming an imperial necropolis conjoined to this sacred structiure. Astride the Kffigs Way, a stately triumphal 
arch was erected, the Tin Daiwaza or "Triple Gateway,” so disposed as to constitute the main entrance to the 
outer courtyard or Royal Square of the citadel, and from this central elevation the king enthroned, viewed on a 
terrace in front, the pomp and pageantry of his court. It will be seen that the entire conception was an effort 
at town-planning of a highly spectacular order, one of its objects being to produce an appropriate architectural 
environment to the imperial ceremonials. 


Chief among the buildings erected in Ahmedabad during the early part of its founder’s reign were four 
mosques, each illustrating a phase in the development of the style. These are (i) Ahmad Shah's mosque with- 
in the citadel (2) the mosque of Haibat Khan, (3) the mosque of Sayyid Alam, and (4) the Jami Masjid, all of which 
were completed within the first quarter of the fifteenth century. A beginning was made with Ahmad Shah’s 
mosque in the citadel, followed very shortly afterwards by that of Haibat Khan. The former is in the same 
tradition as the Jami Masjid of Cambay, the old threads of the building art being picked up again after an 
interval of some seventy-five years. As would be expected in view of this intermission, a slight advance 
on the earlier structure is observable as shown in the treatment of the buttresses on each side of the centr^ 
archway, and the turrets above, the latter now dismantled. In this mosque under Ahmad Shah’s enthusiastic 
incentive, it is possible to see the building art again coming to life. Smaller, but of the same type is the masjid 
of Haibat Khan, except that on its front rise a pair of tapering turrets which, together Mrith a series of the five 
prominent rounded bastions on the exterior of its western wall, suggest the influence of Firuz Tughlaq’s style 
at Delhi of the last half of the previous century. What makes the turrets of this mosque of some significance is 
that they mark a further step in the formation and position of that characteristic feature, the minaret, to attain 
which the builders were evidently striving. It is however in the third of these examples, the masjid of Sayyid 
Alam, stated to have been built in 1412, that the Ahmad Shah style of mosque design is actually beginning to 
assume its final form, and it seems not improbable that this structure was in some respects the experimental 
model for the great Jami Masjid begun shortly aftenvards. The Sayyid Alam mosque, in common with 
otliers in Ahmedabad, has lost its minarets, but the bases of these remain, to indicate their character and posi- 
tion on the facade, while the facade itself contains several elements, such as the porticos on ffie wings, the pro- 
jecting cornices, the ornamental brackets, together with a variety of decorative details, vuuch in thw fo™ 
and arrangement anticipate those better composed and more skilfully apportioned m the Jami Masjid. The 
same applies to the interior of the Sayyid Alam mosque, for the appearance of the nave has been improved by 
an additional intermediate story, or embryo triforium, and there are other features aU m a nascent stage, awaiting 
a master mind to bring them to maturity and integration. 


The Jami Masjid of Ahmedabad which was finished in A.D. 1423 is graeralty conridered «ie Wgh water 
mark of mosque design in western India, if not in the entire country. (Plates XXXIV and XXX\ IH. It 
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The; architsctural effect of this mosque is ewaeentrated in the sanctuary, esjHsially on its facade, althou^ 



measm’e as does tite grey arcaded vfest front of a Gothic cathedral. {Plate XXXIV, Fig. 2.) 

Ttif. 

consisis of some three htaidr^ tall slead^ -pSbxs, so closely set, that the average 
than five feet, thus smmlatiag a thfch grcr/e of silyer pise trunks, (Plate XXXV, F^, 7.) The arraagements 
of these pillars hovrever has been care^y planned, as they are ^inmetrically dispos^ into a series of square 
bays, fifteen in number, connected Toy cdmniaed interspaces and each covered % a dome. The central conapait- 
ment or rtave rises tip into three stmies, the side aisles bemg in trra stories, vrhile the remainder of the interior 
is one story only in height, save where there is a hanging gallery, or mezzanine, in the north transept for the 
zenana, lluch of the varied effect of the interior is obtained the sdrucimkl configuration of the three 
storied iiave in the ceritie in caajmctim with its transepts, thelatter being designed on the same principle 
as the former, the only diference being in their relative heighf , The nave is composed of two pillared gahsriss 
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compartments that the migenous architects were striving after the same effect. But it was in the interior 
conwption of the Ahmedabad Jami Masjid, that the problem of increased height and better illumination, to- 
gether with M upward trend by means of vertical lines, was most artistically solved, the structural principles 
employed being iUustrated in Plate XXXVII. p F ^ 


In addition to the four mosques just described, there is another important building of this period, but 
of a secular order, and of which mention has been already made. This is the triumphal archway forming the 
central future of Ahmad Shah's processional route, connecting his palace with the Jami Masjid, and known as 
'Triple Gateway”, Now encroached on by small shops, and the fine thoroughfare of the 
Kings Way ' converted into a rather commonplace bazar, this archway has lost much of its regal significance, 
but even with its original setting obliterated, and amidst its somewhat mean surroundings, such an environment 
only serves to emphasize its rare architectural dignity. Through the associations of ideas, a triumphal arch- 
way, recalls the Roman conception of this type of monument, and as the Ahmedabad example contains ttoee 
openings, resembling in this particular the triple archways of Septimus Severus and of Constantine of the third 
and fourth centuries respectively, there is at least this feature in common. The Tin Darwaza is however barely 
37 feet in height as compared with that of Septimus Severus which is 68 feet, but in most of its other dimen- 
sions it exceeds the Roman production, as it is 8o feet wide and 45 feet deep. A fault in its design may 
be felt in the relative proportions of its three archways, as while ^ these are of equal height, those at the sides 
are not much narrower than that in the centre, a great contrast between them might have produced a more 
rhythmic result,- The chief attractions of this structure as a whole are the bold yet graceful shapes of its 
arches, the skilful arrangement of its parapet relieved by the three elegant oriel windows on brackets, and the 
form and rich carving of the buttresses projecting from the front of each pier. But it owes much of its refined 
aesthetic appearance to the contours of its arches, there being few pointed arches throughout the w'hole range 
of Indian architecture equal to those in the buildings of Gujarat, and in the Tin Darwaza these are seen at their 
best. (Plate XXXIII, Fig. 2.) 


During the interval of sixteen years following the death of Ahmad Shah in 1442, the throne of Gujarat 
was occupied by two rulers, Mohammed Shah (1442-51), and Qutb-ud-din (1451-58), tmder whose patronage 
the character of the architectural style was adequately maintained. While the former was in power, the tomb 
of his father Ahmed Shah was completed in the enclosure already reserved for it, at the front of the eastern 
entrance to the Jami Masjid and it is fitting that as in life this ruler was responsible for the noble conception 
of this mosque, so in death he lies in close proximity to its gate. This mausoleum is a square structure with 
porticos projected from the middle of each side, that on the south forming the entrance. Within each comer 
of this outer formation is a small square chamber, and between these, filling up the centre of each face are 
columned courts or enclosed verandahs, the whole arrangement comprising a kind of aisle, or cloister surround- 
ing the tomb chamber within. A large dome covers this central chamber, and smaller domes surmount those 
in the comers, while between all the pillars are perforated screens in squared patterns. There is nothing qie- 
cially noteworthy in the architectural effect of this building, but as a tomb it is of importance, as it is one 
of the first of this particular kind to be erected in Gujarat, and in some respects it furnished the model for 
those that followed. 


Beyond the king’s tomb and indicating the limit of the grand architectural scheme devised by_ Ahmed 
Shah, is the enclosure containing the Tombs of the Queens, or Rani-Ka-Hujra, designed and executed in much 
the same style, as his own mausoleum, and of about the same date. The Hujra, so named after the "Chamber” 
in which the Prophet died and was buried, is a square open enclosure of 120 feet diameter, composed of a 
substantial arcaded screen with pillared cloisters carried along both its inner and outer sides ; within the open 
court thus formed is a platform on which stand the marble cenotaphs, elaborately carved and also inlaid with 
choice metal and chaste mother of pearl. In the manner in which the whole of this conception is treated, there 
is no little sentimental significance. Privacy is delicately suggested by the encircling tracened arcade, and 
feminism emphasizes the fragile loveliness of its openwork panels, while the whole scheme is one of conspicuous 
refinement. 


Mohammed Shah’s reign is notable for the beginning of a project which aftenwds developed into an 
arcliitcctural complex of considerable importance. At Sarkhej, some six miles so^h-west of Ahmcdabaa, 
there settled and med in 1446, a famous recluse knoivn as Shaikh Ahmed IChattn, To his mcmoiy, Moham- 
med Shah erected on this site two monuments consisting of a mausoleum and a memorial mosque, both so 
large and sumptuous that the whole conception could not be completed durmg his hfetune, Md it according- 
ly finished by his successor in 1451. Sanctified by these structures, Sarttej bec^e m 
place of retreat for the Gujarat rulers, as wdl as an imperial necropolis, ai^ so m 

there arose palaces, gardens, pavilions, gateways, a large artificial l^e, besides 5” {jj® 

same grand scale and of a high architectural order. Begmnmg vuth the “^au^rd b^togs. erected to 
momo^ of Shaikh Ahmed, and taking thc.mosque first, the arclutcctural effect of this vast composition was 
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unenomg vistas ir(m every angle. There is no attempt at height or anything appro^aclmp a 

formal facade, md it is remarkable m view of these apparent limitations, that the result is so convincing 
great sip of this mopue may be judged by its exterior dimensions, which are 255 feet by is? feet out ^ 
M the hypostyle of the sanctory occupies 70 feet. As a contrast to the open char^cte? of themSo^ 
the tomb IS an enclosed bmltog, rantamed within a long range of arcades fitted with peifoiated scr^^ 
mtenor however ^ ramble a hypostyle hall, as it is planned in the foim of piU^ cloisterrSS'aid? 
d^. ^d ^rroundmg the c^tid tomb chamber. This tomb is 104 feet square, the largest of its find^ SuS' 
rat, wMe the central ch^ber « a domed hall of 36 feet side. As usuahthe latter is enclosed bTaS£ of 

tinned Kre^, to m tto ii^ce, m place of perforated marble, the panels contain a fretSork of bSf c^t 
and chased mto a bewildermg diversity of eluant patterns. ^ ireivrorK 01 orass, cut 

except for this departure, it tends to b® a heaw anH nnin^^^ of the customary open pillars in the wings, but 
however, there are tv/o monuments, er^ed a^t the^^m^ti^f structure. Li addition to these royal projects, 
are so different in design and technique from anv otbar Tmlpr”''' order of court ofladals, which 

temal influence. Th^ two SS aHTtoto of ^ ^^gest some distant ex- 

Khan at Dholka, a town already rSed to f Atoedabad, and the mosque of Alif 

sitoted in places a considerabk distence 



b?t.^ ^ matto offo? influmced very considerably the prevail- 

indigenous workmPTf^^^V^^*”^ had som® ® scientific tedmique, 

raoid oe * conservative and too cIos^lv"pf ^ '^'^neither immediate nor marked* The 

whole the ^h wls ^<h'ng ni^tSialStSeJtoSfalS^^^^®'? * V?® 

)r even as the stvV “ Gujarat. Taken as a 

i arcuate ^’stem became more 
_ i concession to Idamic autho- 

appsars a (attain IzcV^ contimS to ttol^^^® ^ builders’ hands were produdng 
-nam ia.x of conviction m their efforts at S:h coSS,^?- so that there wmetimes 
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BROACH. 

Jami Masjid 

CAMBAY. 

Jami Masjid .. 

Tomb of founder adjoining above, adapted from temple spoils 

DHOLKA. 

Hilai Khan Qazi's Mosque 

Tak or Tanka Masjid 

SECOND OR AHMED SHAH PERIOD (First half of fifteenth century) 
AHMEDABAD (founded 1411) 

Ahmed Shah’s Mosque within the Citadel 

Haibatt Khan's Mosque 

Sayyid Alam’s Mosque 

Jami Masjid, finished 

Tin Darwaza or Triple Gateway 

Tomb of Ahmed Shah .. 

Tombs of the Queens (Rani-ka-Hujra) 

SARKHEJ. 

Rauza of Shaikh Ahmed Khattri 

Tomb of Darya Khan 

DHOLKA. ^ 

Alif Khan’s Mosque ^ 

AHMEDABAD. 

Qutb-ud-din’s Mosque 

Rauza of Malik Sha'ban, begun 

Rauza of Sayyid Buddha bin Sayyid Yaqut 

Mosque of Sarkar Khan . . 
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» 1333 


.. 1333 
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CHAPTER XI 


PROVINCIAL STYLE: GUJARAT 



THIRD OR BEGARHA PERIOD (1459 to cir* i55o) 

W ITH the reign of Sfahmud I E^arha, (145^1511) came Gujarat's greatest days, and at the time 
the building art of that country also attained its final and most sumptuous form. This hi^ d^ee of 
a^'evement v,'as effected through the encouragement that was eictended to this mode of expression 
by me rul^s passi<m of monumental architecture. At least three important cities v/ere founded by Mahmud, 
each one plomed with noble buildings, v;Me Ahmcdabad, the capital, even before this time a city of consider- 
able architecture splendour, ^v/as made still more magnificent by his additions and improvements. So many 
WCTB the monuments and building enterprises that came into beine in all narti; of bU tlrnninfme rinrma ui 
half of fifteenth 1 

those eiamples ^ 

but a full list will be found at the end of the chapter. 

cr,A If JJ® huildmg schemes were mausoleums consisting of the usual combination of a tomb 

or mosque, thus comprising what has been already referred to as a 
ra«za. In such compoaUons the mosque always retains the customary arrangement of its parts and its facade 

wtage miu (Trolution, as apart from the fa/rf; that the facades were of two kinds either dosed or m>en ofW 

in addition to the w^U ofX 



cloced 


S «um in 1455, and of Eibi Achut KuK in 1472. Both are of much 
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the same type of design and are also equal in size, as their sanctuaries measure one himdred feet across and arc 
forty-five feet deep. The facades of each are screens of three arches with minarets, lavishly sculptured, rising 
up on each side of the central opening. In the interior, pillared aisles divide the great Tiall into three compart- 
ments, that in the middle, forming a nave, mounting up into a double story, and each compartment is covered 
by a dome. These two buildings depict a further step in the development of the mosque front, for they show 
that the plan of providing pillars in the wings, as effected in the Jami Masjid, was disappearing from this type 
of facade, while a complete range of arches was becoming more acceptable. Another advance took place about 
the year 1475 when the mausoleum of Shah Alam was begun, which is the central feature of a group of buildings 
that were gradually formed on a site one and a half miles south of Ahmedabad. Of fair dimensions, as it is 
sixty-five feet square, there is something casket-like in the arrangement of this tomb, consisting as it does of one 
traccried compartment within another and the cenotaph enshrined in its centre. In this instance the building 
is composed of three concentric enclosures comprising an outer arcade of perforated screens, a colonnade of en- 
circling pillars and within this, a screened compartment forming the tomb chamber, surmounted by a dome. 
But the chief architectural characteristic of this mausoleum is an indication of an increased use of the arch, as 
although the basis of the exterior screen still consists of a range of pillars, the spaces between are filled with an 
arcade of pointed arches. 

It was in the structure of the tombs, as distinct from the mosques, that the actuate system began to 
make most progress, as majr be seen in the groups of these sepulchral monuments at such places as Batwa, 
Mahmudabad and Champanir. This was due to the tomb design lending itself more readily to the employ- 
ment of the arch, owing to the basis of its composition being a square hall. On the other hand, although archways 
appeared early in the mosque facade, its colunmed interior was more easily produced by means of the bracket and 
the beam. At Batwa, which is six miles south of Ahmedabad, the principal tomb is that of Qutb ! Alam, the 
mean date of its erection being 1480. Here may be seen a building, not as in that of Shah Alam described above, 
formed of a screen of arches enclosing a columnar interior, but a double-storied structure in which the arcuate 
system is used consistently throughout. It is a large square monument of one hunted and five feet base with a 
portico on its southern side projecting twenty-four feet. The plan and general arrangements are on the same 
concentric principle as in the pillared tombs as there is a double arcade forming its exterior, inside which is a 
corridor of arches, while in the centre is the square tomb chamber in two stories, the upper story carrying the 
dome. What makes this monument remarkable is that all its parts arc cither arched or vaulted, so that cer- 
tain vistas of the interior arc strangely reniinisccnt of the aisles of a Gothic church. Moreover, it indicated 
that by accepting the arcuate system, the builders realized their work gained in flexibility, and it increased their 
constructional powers. Yet in this particular example the plan shows by certain inequalities in its inter-colu- 
mniation that it was apparently a trial effort, and its designers were not altogether sure of their ground. That 
such was the case receives proof from a tomb of much the same character erected a few years later, in which 
all these defects of inexpencncc have been remedied. 

This tomb enshrines the remains of Mubarak Sayyid, erected about 1484 near Mahmudabad, a town some 
seventeen miles south-south-east of Ahmedabad, and is a building which represents the final and complete ac- 
ceptance of the arcuate style in the tomb architecture of Gujarat. In it the builders have grasped fully the 
significance of the arch with the principles that this system of construction implies, and have manipulated 
these with such conviction that the result is very near perfection. Yet there is no little evidence in the for- 
mation of this building, that it was influenced very considerably by the style of tomb design which at the same 
time was finding favour at Delhi under the Lodi d3masty. This fact is however readily explained as it is more 
than probable that in view of the declining power of the Delhi Sultanate, craftsmen of aJl kinds were being 
attracted to Gujarat, a country then at the height of its power. The appearance and construction of this tomb, 
the simple planning of its parts, the disposition and proportion of its piers, the contours and poise of its dome 
and cupolas, and last but not least the introduction of the kiosks or chattris over the clerestory, one and all betra}' 
the influence of a master mason not drawn from the local guild of temple builders, but one experienced in the 
older and. more mature architectural practices of Islam as these had been developed in Delhi. 

As distinct from the tjrpe of tomb architecture referred to abov'C, in the capital itself and in its suburbs 
the building art continued to progress in a natural and logical manner, except that the circumstances of increas- 
ed affluence which now prevailed encouraged it to find ex-pression in additional richness of effect. In 1492 the 
mosque of Muhafiz Khan was built, a structure on a decidedly small scale but so exquisitely fashioned as to 
exemplify one of the traits of the Indian patron whose occasional pleasure it was to demand such architectural 
gems of refinement. Covering a rectangle of only 56 feet, by 35 feet, within this limited space all the artis- 
tic motifs, elements, and architectural details of the style are compressed, the whole so skilfully combined as to 
form a building of more than ordinary elegance and grace. Shortly afterwards, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, appears the rattza of Rani Separi, its mosque not any larger than the foregoing, but again a work of 
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coldsmith-like delicaw. In addition to its qualities and almost ivory finished, this buildmg is also notable in 

another direction as it marks a further evolutionary step, for at the ends of its pillared iront^e axe tall slender 
finials, the ultimate form assumed by the minaret, now converted from a turret with wintog st^vay into a 
soh'd and ornamental accessory. Finally, probably a decade later is the masjid of Sidi Sayyid, lU^rating 
still another departure from the conventional mosque design, as it is composed entirely of arcade of arche, 
SQiiar6 pisrs supporting theso to form the interior^ over which is luid a. flat roof. In the coi^truction oi 
the ceiling at least three different methods have been employed, such as the bracket, the diagonal beam, and 
the squinch, the last showing how slowly a system which had stood the test of centuri^ elsewhere was in the 
end accepted by the Gujarat builders who for centuries had been bound by an entirely different structural 
procedure. 

It is in the sanctuary of the Sidi Sayyid mosque that the w^ are compos^ largely of perforated stone 
screens of a character which has given this small and almost insignificant building a world-wide reputation. 
SCTeen of a similar typo, as already shown were a frequent method of enrichment in all the architecture of 
Gujarat, and they were also the means of providing light and air. But the patterns of this tracery were usually 
relatively small, often in square panels while geometrical designs predominated. In the production of the 
Sidi Sayyid mosque, however, an artist was forthcoming with exceptional vision, who put aside all conven- 
tions, and proceeded to treat these stone tympanums as a finely meshed surface on which he could freely ex- 
press in ornamental form what was in his mind. One of the subjects thus presented may be designated the 
^'palm and parasite” motif, a common and natural phenomenon in oriental plant life, but here treated with such 
aesthetic sensitiveness and technical skill as to compare favourably with the applied art of any other country. 
This particular motif correspondingly interpreted, al^ appears in a mosque in Bengal (Chapter VII), suggest- 
ing some transference of thought across the sub-cOTtinent, from one mind intimately attuned to another. (Plate 
XLI, Fig. I.) The mosque of Sidi Sayyid with its approximate date of 1310-15, is the last of the building in the 
style to show any marked originality, or to indicate that the art was still a living movement. Buildings con- 
tinued to be produced hoviwer in this mode for another half century, but none of them show any special character, 
th^’ are all repetitions or variations of what had appeared before. Among these may be mentioned the Rani 
Rupavati Rauza or Queen's Mosque (dr. 1515) ; the Isanpur Rauza (cir. 1320) ; the Sarangpur Rauza (dr. 1530) 
and the mosque at the mausoleum of Shah Alain [dr. 1550 (?)]. 


In the meantime while the building art was being maintained in the manner described abo%^e with it, 
centre at Ahmedabad, Sultan 3 Iahmud B^arha was expSiting the creation of his new capital at Chami>anirs 
which he had b^un in A.D. X4S5. It is necessary therefore to revert to this date in order to follow the course 
of this nfleris undertaking, which was the great architectural accomplishment of his reign. The dty of Cham- 
panir is situated seventy-dght miles south-^st from Ahmedabad, the site having proved agreeable and commend- 
ing itself to the ruler, after his capture of the fort there from the Hindu chief Jaysingh Patai Rawal in 1484. 
It is recorded to have taken some t^venty-three years to build and on its completion to have been occupied for 
little more than an equal period, after whfrh it was deserted, to be left to the merciless hmids of the despoiler for 
four hundred years. Mow its fee bmldings, broken and lifeless owing to the strangle-hold of the jnngle, have 
an appearance scarcely real, from a distance they convey the impression of a shimmering mirage which on close 
acquiantance will di^lve into nothingness. But passing along its silent grass-grown streets from one noble 
monument to another, one realises that these are the very material evidences of the B^arha's brief days of power, 
they stand for his greatness when all else is forgotten. 


Ci^nrpanir w^ planned in the usual manner on an Indian capita], vuith a walled citadel containing the 
place as its focal lyint, while around this was grouped the outer city, the latter apparently covering a very 
toge area as buildings forming i>aTt of it are unexpectedly encountered in the forest nearly three miles away. 
Tnen m'CT all, towOTng up 2,300 feet, is the fortified hill of Pavagadh, with incidents in its history as romantic 
aM tragic as any m India. The walls of the citadel of Champanir, with its bastions and well-proportioned 
gateroy^^Md one ot two civic buildings such as the 3 Iandir or Custom House and quarters for the guard, still 
tat the majonty of the monuments which have survived are mosques and tombs, the sacred character 
01 inese navmg protected them where the secnlar cfnirf ttrpc cr TuMm -x-n. 


J -—-O'-, -wr . s. wu.. 

feet rath#- 'I'r 7v* ixmiamea -wHnm a rectangle of 270 feet by tSo 
liSe^f ^chS Srf” ^ ^ whDe the courtyard is su^otmded by a 

^ noticeable feature of the exterior is the rich treatment of 
more artistic attention than most bnadinas of this type. For 
m adoi jon to th. three imposmg entrance pavihons, one projecting from tbs centre of each^of the noiS^ south. 
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and east walls (that on the eastern side presenting a distinctly fine example of architecture in itself), (Plate 
XXXIX) and the series of beautifully moulded buttresses on the quibJa or western wall, there are at close 
intervals around the entire structure and its enclosure, traceried openings of a smgularly attractive design. 
Before entering within the precincts of the mosque therefore, the spectator is prepared for its effect of stately 
elegance by these appropriate exterior embellishments. 

The sanctuary facade is of the enclosed kind, containing five pointed archways with two slender minarets 
on each side of the larger central opening, the plastic ornamentation of these tall towers being confined to their 
buttress-like bases as the five stages above are left comparatively imadomcd. (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. i.) As 
a whole, this frontal screen is simply, almost economically treated, the plainness of its wall surfaces being relieved 
mainly by the addition of throe of those prominent oriel windows which give such charm to the buildings of 
Gujarat, whether Jain, Hindu, or Islamic, one of these being placed above the central archway, and one on each 
side of the minarets. Through the central archway one enters the sanctuary, a pillared hall measiuing 270 feet 
across and 130 feet deep, and containing 176 pillars wth the nave in three stories rismg from the middle bay 
and a mezzanine gallery for the zenana at the northern end. In the plan and general arrangements of this mos- 
que it is obvious that its model'was the Jami Masjid at Ahmedabad, built some seventy-five years before, but 
except for a few additional refinements the builders at Champanir could not effect any pronounced improve- 
ments on its beautiful archetjrpe. Yet in comparing these two leading examples it is possible to feel a certain 
subtle difference existing between them, as though, to refer to a classic pardlel, the one represents the Doric 
aspect of the style and the other the Corinthian, a fact illustrated by the design of the pillars, those in the 
Champanir sanctuary being more sopliisticated, as may be seen in the vertical recessed chases of the shafts and 
in other architectural details of a similar nature. 

Reviewing further the other arrangements of the sanctuary interior, the dominating feature of the whole is 
the upper structure of the nave which mounts up by three stories to a height of sixty-five feet. In principle 
this central scheme is a variation of that originally introduced into the Ahmedabad Jami Masjid, except that 
there seems to be even more of the temple influence in its composition. From the groimd it rises up finally to 
taJee the form of a Latin cross with extremely short arms, and the well or "rotunda” is carried through the 
centre of the cross to be roofed by the dome. Access to each floor is obtained by a staircase in the minarets, 
the first floor being continuous wth the roof of the remainder of the sanctuary, thus forming a wide terrace for 
ambulation among the cupolas and with the "rotunda” in the shape of a square well in its centre. The second 
floor is confined entirely within the limits of the Latin cross, but is a commodious pillared gallery, one end com- 
municating wth the oriel window above the main arch of the facade. In this story the balcony enclosing the 
* "rotunda” is octagonal with the ribbed and richly fretted dome rising on pillars immediately above. Around 
each of the balconies are stone seats %vith sloping back rests ; the galleries, themselves separated from the pil- 
lared prayer hall below, provide retreats for peaceful meditation, high up and away from the worsliippcrs 
beneath. Those who designed such buildings were not only accomplished architects but students of human 
nature as well. (Plate XL.) 

There are other and smaller mosques in Champanir, but all arc in much the same style as that just des- 
cribed. It is noticeable that the architecture of this city liad its own special character, differing in a modified 
degree from that in other parts of Gujarat. The reasons for this is, that those employed in its construction seem 
to have settled do^vn in the locality for a whole generation and, being more or less isolated, developed a mode 
of their own. Among the smaller mosques at Malimud’s capital is that known the Nagina Masjid, a lovcljf 
little structure but merely repeating to a smaller scale the design of the Jami Masjid. More striking than these 
lesser mosques are the tombs, most of which arc nameless and all considerably ruined. They arc built on the 
conventional plan of a domed central chamber surrounded by an arcade roofed with smaller domes, while from 
one side projects a pillared portico. But where these buildings arc distinctive is in the incrc.'ising use of the 
arch, the introduction of which brought wth it greater height and an added grace, so that thc3r form Ijqncal 
models of memorial monuments. The carved decoration which is disposed over the surfaces with great c.-irc 
and judgment leaving ample spaces to accentuate the charm of this embellishment, could not be equalled. None 
the less in some instances the details show signs of becoming mannered and mechanical, while the actual crafts- 
manship is lacking in that plasticity wbicli is a fairly sure indication of the art ha\'ing passed its meridian. 
(Plate XLI, Fig. 2.) 

No accoimt of the architecture of Gujarat imdcr Muslim rule would be complete without reference to a 
certain number of structures of a secular order wliich, in both design and execution are by no means inferior 
to the religious buildings so far dealt \rith. Among these is a grand palatial scheme at S.irkhej projected and 
brought to fulfilment by Mahmud Begarha, consisting of a large artificial lake wth lus imperial residences occupy- 
ing two of its sides. The main building of tlxis composition presents a facade of a long double-storied 
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with oroiectinB bays at regular intervals, and pavilions on brackets breaking the skyline above. ,^|^t 
mweK empty and shaUered shell, but poised above a stepped terrace v-ith its 

ff 4 c cf iH 21 r.Tiflcf A dnrl architectural conception. 



Sed in Gujarat; it is only in the nature of things that the most utilitarian objecte should b® ^ed 
artistically, among which mention may be made of the sluiceways, rcgidatmg the supply of water to the great 
S^rSk to above, and also to another vratergate at Kanhanya. Such accessones, ordmanly relegated to 
th^ bartoound and regarded merely as a means to an end, in the hands of the Gujarat raftsman v;crc made 
into attractive works of art, taking their place as an integral part of their economic and social environmCTt. 
Tust as much thoimht and skill were expended on these conduits as on any other part of the composition, th^’ 
were wrought in the same style of design, but sufficiently modified and restrained in execution to bring them 
to the level of their more humble purpose. 


Ko utilitarian structure in Guiarat, hov/ever, illustrates more expressively the artistic atmosphere of 
the period than the arcMtectural treatment accorded to the step-wcUs or ieavs, a common feature in the towns 
of western India. The practice of making these pubh'c wells into notable works of art began during the Hindu 
regime, and this tradition v/as not only maintains but considerably developed under Islamic rule. In no other 
part of India, nor in any other country, have these relatively commonplace objects been enlarged^ or 
mbellished to such an extent, except perhaps during the Quattro-Cento period in Italy, where a civic 
spirit corresponding in a d<^ee to that in Gujarat seems to have prevailed. But evCT the Florentine 
well-heads, although conceptions of rare elegance, are comparatively insignificant by the side of the tcavs of 
Gujarat which were not merely erections over the well-shaft, but took the form of eiriensive subterranean gal- 
leries of a highly architectural order. The Tcavs or bauli consists of two parts, a vertical wcU-shaft from which 
v.'atcr is i'awn up by ropes in the usual manner, and a commodious inclined passage-way descending by means of 
flints of st^ in regtdkr stages to the level of the v;ater. Two of the most elaborate of these step-wells are 
ibe Bar Harms wav in Ahmedahzd constructed in 1499, at Adalaj, a village about twelve miles north 

of that city, and built about the same time. In the former which is a typical example, the only parts of the 
stracture above ground level are the kiosks at each end of the scheme, the whole of the remainder being under- 
ground. The subterranean passage-way takes the form of a series of galleries connected by stair-ways in three 
pillared stories, so that a system of supwcolumniation is an outstanding characteristic of the main composation. 
At each stage the gallery is expanded into a pillared compartment, and it is here that the similarity to the 
“rotunda” of the mosque sanctuary, previously referred to, is noticeable. For around each compartment are 
balcom'es, and thus each storey becomes a cool and quiet retreat, not unlike the upper stories of the naves of the 
mosques. When it is understood that the pillars, capitals, railings, wall surfaces, cornices, and borders of these 
wws are almost as profusety sculptured as are the temples and mosques, some idea of their artistic and architec- 
tural importance may be realized ; the dimensions also of some of these wars are not inconsiderable, the Bai 
Hari, being 125 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 30 feet deep. 


. . ^ manifestation of an architectural style as that which nourished in Gujarat, naturaUy pene- 

tmtea into the ^rrounmng temtoiy, its infiuemee bring readily observable in several buildings on the western 
ade of In&a. Among the» are three mosques now situated in the State of Jodhpur in Rajputana, one in the 

vh f to have been founded by 

Shams Khan as ^rly as the thirteenth century, and its arrangements are such as to give support 
to this traditiOT. Yet the tall turrets at the extreme en^ of the facade have in them somethine of the Firuzian 
the fourteenth century, at v/hich date it may have been one of the series of hitorical buildings 
nil^ states, in his “Memoirs”’, he him^If restored. Buf tS wSSfeSr^ W tlmfa^de 
with ife fall natrorw arch^ys, ^d the intcnor containing its clerestory gallery under thecCTfaal^ome, all point 
to Gujarat influOTce of the fifteenth century, when that provindal stvie Tir/Athertwo 

cxampli, thc^e in the town of Jalor. are the Fort Jlosone and the Tonkliana iha 


to it® i®fe-hke patiemsT^lays this 

art, as the architectural decoration of the rniara« imiM' ^ muchthcprinciplesof the building 
pror-incecameSfaSact!^ buildmgs, that affected the styles «dfh which this artistic 
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PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS OF THE THIRD OR BEGARHA PERIOD 


(latter half of fifteenth century and after) 

AHMEDABAD. Date 

Rauza of Sayyid Usman at Usmanpur cir 1460 

Masjid of Malik Alam at Dani Limdi ,, 1460 

Masjid of Dastur Khan „ 1463 

Mosque of Miyan Khan Chisti „ 1465 

Mosque of Bibi Achut Kuki „ 1472 

Mausoleum of Shah Alam 1475 

BATWA. 

Tomb of Qutb’l Alam „ 1480 

MAHMUDABAD. 

Mausoleum of Mubarak Sa3ryid „ 1484 

AHMEDABAD. 

Masjid of Shah Fazl „ 1487 

CHAMPANIR. 

Jami Masjid and other buildings 1485-1507 

AHMEDABAD. 

Mosque of Muhaflz Khan „ 1492 

Bai Harir's wav or step-well „ 1499 

Rauza of Darvesh Ali or Oja Bibi . . „ 1504 

l^auza of l^ani Sepan .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. f/ ^ 5^5 

Sidi Baslur's Mosque „ 1510 

Minars at Railway Station „ 1510 

Path Masjid „ 1510 

Gumti Masjid, Isanpur „ 1510 

Paldi Mochrab Masjid „ 1510 

Mosque of Sidi Sayyid „ 1515 

Rauza of Rani Rupavati (Queens Mosque) „ 1515 

Isanpur Rauza » 1520 

Sarangpur Rauza •. I 530 

Shah IChub Sayyid's Masjid >. 1538 

Mosque at the mausoleum of Shah Alam ..i 55 o(^) 

Mosque of Mohammed Ghaus ..i 55 o(*) 
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CHAPTER XII 


PROVINCIAL STYLE : MALWA. THE CITIES OF DHAR AND MANDU 

(Fifteenth Century) 

T he Provincial Style of Indo-lslamic architecture in Malwa, a region towar^ the west centre of the countp^i 
is the story of two cities, Dhar and Mandu. The former was the ancient capital of these parts, as for 
several centuries during the early mediaeval period Dhar was the stronghold of the Paramaras, a Hindu 
dynasty so powerful and who ruled over so large a kingdom that they originated the saying *'the world is the 
Paramaras”. There are records that these rulers were great patrons of literature^, but they do not appear to 
have given any noteworthy encouragement to the visual arts of their subjects, as no specific development of 
architecture or its allied handicrafts seems to have existed within their territory, nor did its people possess any 
of those aesthetic qualities, which, as already indicated were such an outstanding feature of the adjacent country 
of Gujarat. Not that the cult of fine building was neglected, the temples of this part were sufficiency numerous 
to supply ample materials for conversion into the early structures of the Moslem invaders, but it is fairly clear 
that there was not quite that pronounced artistic impulse during the supremacy of the Paramaras that almost 
universally prevailed elsewhere. The result of this was that when the Moslems found themselves finally esta- 
blished at the capital of Malwa, they had to look further afield than their own possessions for skilled and expe- 
rienced artizans to carry out any building projects that were in contemplation. Under ordinary conditions the 
Islamic rulers would have turned naturally towards the artistically productive country of Gujarat, the borders of 
which marched with their own for help in such a contingency ; but the political relations between these two 
dependencies were not specially amicable and, as a matter of fact, Malwa in the course of over a century later was 
conquered and annexed by its more powerful neighbour. For architectural inspiration therefore the Ghuri 
dynasty who at this time i^ed Malwa w'as constrained to look in another direction, to the more distant city of 
Delhi, whicb,^ furthermore, had the advantage of being the fountain head of the art, and it was from this source 
that the requisite trained workmen were obtained, and with them the characteristics of ihe Malwa style^. In adopt- 
ing this course the Ghuri rulers were aided not a little by the state of affairs at the imperial capit^, where the 
authority of the Tughlaqs was declining, and with it building operations were being suspended, so that the Delhi 
artificers were no doubt fully prepared to take service under what was evidently the rising power at Dhar. No 
actual records of such a movement exist, but it is written clearly in the monuments of these two cities of Malwa, 
for reproduced in them we see architectural elements derived from the various styles of buildings at Delhi, such 
as the battering walls and pointed arch with spear-head "fringe” of the early Tughlaqs, the arch-lintel-bracket 
combination of Firuz, the "boat-keel” dome and pyramidal roof of the Lodis, besides several other structural 
practices and decorative motifs, each reminiscent of one of the architectural qrstems which at different times 
prevailed at the parent Moslem city. 


These unnmtakable features the hereditary artizans from Delhi skilfully incorporated in the buildings 
they were commissioned to produce at Malwa, but with them they also introduced original elements as well 
as motifs of^eir own, which helped not a little to ^ve this manifestation of the building art its distinctive ap- 
pearance. Proimnent among these innovations was an attractive method of combining the two structural os- 
teins of me arch with the pillar-and-beam, forming it out of the temple materials, and in no other early type of 
mo^ue has this problem beeii more art^ically solved. Another notable characteristic of the Malwa buildings 
!fr ?^d stately flights of steps leading to their entrances, made necessary by the high 

plinths on wmch the principal examples^ are raised. These lofty terraces give an added dignity to the composi- 
vmole, and the well-proportioned stairways elegantly wrought, provide an excellent introductory 
S? 1 r® sinking mpressions conveyed the architecture of Dhar and Mandu is not the 
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red shade, obtained from the adjacent quarries of Bijawar, but in addition to this, the country around was 
ricli in many kinds of marble and other stones of different tints and textures of whicli the builders took full 
advantage. While marble was freely used as an overlay, black, yellow, slate, and other colours being also in- 
troduced, while in certain of the interiors semi-precious stones such as jasper, agate, and cornelian, were com- 
bined with the marble, but the most vivid colouristic effect w’as that obtained by the application of glaze. 
Border and panels mainly in patterns of strong but harmonious blues and yellows painted on tiles are distribut- 
ed^ throughout the buildings, emphasizing in a most artistic manner their animated character. So much of 
this is even now traceable that it is evident there was a very flourishing industry in glazed earthenware at Mandu 
during the fifteenth century, and the fine colours the potters were able to produce show that they were adepts 
at their trade. They possessed the secret formula, now apparently lost, for the preparation of a turquoise blue 
which for brilliancy lias never been surpassed, and the probability is tliat these craftsmen brought it with them 
from Multan, which again had derived it in the first instance from Persia. 

The buildings at Dhar and Mandu besides illustrating the various phases through which the architec- 
ture of Mjilwa passed during this period, also provided a moving picture of the nilers and tlieir courts, of the rise, 
culmination, and fulfilment of those who were responsible for the creation of these structures, and which formed 
an environment inseparable from the pageantry and gilded ceremonial of their lives. At Dhar, and in some of 
the earlier examples at Mandu, we see the first phase when the existing temples were dismantled .and converted 
into mosques, the act of a robust and somewhat ruthless domination, denoting tlie breaking down of the old indi- 
genous system, and on its ruins rafeing something new. In the course of time this prcliminarj' period Wtis fol- 
lowed by a style of building of a more substantial and formal order, represented by monuments of an original 
cliaracter having a sober and massive elegance, signifying that the Moslem rule had been firmly established, 
and had become the recognized constitution of the country. This is the second, or what may be termed the 
classical phase. Finally there ensued the third phase, when a less austere and more fanciful type of structure 
became the vogue, its buoyant effects implying a life of ease and of blithe luxury, as expressed in pavilions, 
kiosks, pillared courts, b.alconicd turrets and colonnaded terraces, providing an appropriate .setting to the sensu- 
ous and romantic conditions which brought the Khilji dynasty of Malwa to a close. 

Exemplifying the first phase, which began about 1400, there arc four mosques, two at Dhar .and two 
at Mandu, which, as they arc adaptations from temple materials, illustrate the style in its earliest aspect. At 
Dhar are the Kamal Maula Masjid (cir. 1400) and the Lat Masjid (1405), wliile the two at Mandu arc Dilawar 
Khan's Masjid (c. 1405) and the mosque of Malik Mughis (1452). These mosques were constructed on the same 
general jirinciplcs as were all those improvised in such a manner, but in some of them a specially determined 
effort was made to disguise more effectually than in any other manifestation, their temple origin. This took the 
form of introducing into the structure a sufficient amount of new work to cause its di.slocatcd members to 
appe.ar more connected, and thus to present something approaching more nearly to a homogeneous whole. It 
seems as if the incongruities of these patched-up compositions offended the artistic sensibilities of the builders 
from Delhi, and they therefore proceeded, in an attempt at unison, to add improvements in a manner of their 
own. Chief among these was a plan of interposing pointed arches between the pillws in certain central portions 
of the scheme, thus producing a more finished appearance to the columned interior. Nor that such arcuate 
additions were of much structural value, as they were too fragile to act as real supports, but thej’ were of a 
singularly refined shape, made more so by thc spandrils being relieved by perforated patterns. The skilful and 
elegant manner in which these adjustments were effected may be best studied in the outer porticos of the Lat 
Masjid at Dhar, and the Malik Mughis’ at Mandu, where the lower stones of the arches arc socketed into the 
shafts of the columns so that they .appear to spring from pillar to pillar \rith an aerial grace. 

But ap.art from there actual structure and substance, there is sometlung strangely fascinating in the at- 
mosphere of buildings which may be defined as arcliitectural palimpsests, and which have undergone the ex- 
perience of belonging to two entirely different states of consciousness, the Hindu and the Moslem. Designed 
to accord with the inward world on the former, they now find themselves in the .service of the outward world 
of the latter, with all that this enforced tnansmutation implies. Evidences of this may be seen in the mode 
of constniction', of the expedients cmpIo5*cd, of stones being rc-car\'cd and rcdre.ssed, of the ill-fitting of parts, 
while some of the pillars of the Malik Mughis’ masjid, the latest cxamjile of the group, arc nibbed and worn, 
showing that the .supply of temple materials w.as by this time becoming sc,arcc and that they had been brotmht 
from a considenablc distance. This p.articul.ar mosque is the finest of the series and tiTiical of its kind. It is 
built on .a high plinth mc.asuring 150 feet long by 132 feet wide, with a range of arched cli.ambers in the ba'Jcment 
of its eastern exterior, while its arcaded portico, referred to above, i.s approached by a .suitable flight of step-;. 
Two domical turrets, one at each comer of this front recall similar fc.aturcs characteristic of the mosques of Finiz 
Taghlaq jiroduccd at Delhi some seventy-five 5*cars earlier. The interior of the Malik Mughli.s’ masjid has a 
courtjoird of approximately 100 feet side, and the s.anctuar^', as in all the mosques of this style has no arched. 
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facade, but is of the <^en pillared variety. Above this pillared frontage arise three "boat keel" domes of equal 
size, supported on octagonal drums and encircled with a bold parapet of merlons. The main architectural efEect 
of ^e interior has been obtained hy the treatment of the columned hall of the sanctuary, which is four aisles 
deep, while the qibla or western wall has the usual range of decorative mihrabs. At three places in this columned 
hall the pillars are so di^osed as to j)rovide open ^aces, thus forming a nave and two aisles. These spaces are 
octagonal ^ they are contained within eight pillars, the inter\'als between each pillar being filled with pointed 
arches, while above is a donoical ceiling. It is the incidence of these three open bays enclosed by arches within 
the rows of pillars that give the sanctuary its charmingly varied appearance. The remaining examples of this 
group of mosques are all planned and constructed on the same principle as the foregoing, differing onlv in their 
dunensions and m certain matters of architectural detail. ° ^ 


, *t. Thejregm^g of the s^d p^e of Islamic architecture in Malwa coinddes with the establishment 
of the capi^ at Mandu, md also the first step taken towards the erection of its finest monuments. The con- 
cepbm of the new s^t of the gov^ent appears to have been initiated early in the fifteenth century when 
^ ^1® buildings the first of the fortified entrances to the^y wSe 

or Mrthein gateway, and the Tarapur gateway, both within the years ^5-7. 
cons^ng of a s^urace of ^chways, their shape and structure with the 

Ghiyas-ud-din at Tughlaqabad (1324) but more 
^ however during the fullness of the reim of Hushang 

SS c ' ruler of the Ghrm dynasty that the new capital was prindpally develtSd tomder- 

stand which, some indications of the situation and plan of the dty of Lndu are neceLry. ^ ’ 

barbican in the shape of a spur prSSg Sm the presented, of anatural 

was ideal for such a purpos?and and connected by a narrow neck of land, 

within an area of less tSm twenty-five milec in drcumfe^!^^^ two thousand feet above the sea, and 
from its wonderful situation, surrounding as it is bv a to lay out a fortress-dty. Apart 

fying its fantastically irr^ular character^this eleva^A called the ia^ra hoh (winding chasm) signi- 

rtas&g v.-ith nndukSSSSbv 1^ “ ^,“®“.® enchanting variety.^ S- 

in the sunshine, while rocky ravines alt^ate with ♦^™^® larger lakes glistening 

beauty, suggestive of a stageland <^tting on the prand^f*^^^' ®”tire effect being almost unreal in its 
beW are ^read the vastS of the N^ba^ 1^^ to complete the iU^-on, a thousand feet 

vation and winding waterways prodde an entranrinir which formed by distant culti- 

position within the broken of this magic landscanp^H^^ to the v/hole. On many of the prominent 

are arcaded pavilions and pillared kiosks ^rots and mXiar^® above the trees and crowning the heists 
the spacious levels are grou^ the more the royal halls and palaces, while on 

^uMleums. With such an environment, it is^not remarkaW^^^^ “ mosques, colleges, towers, and 
teenth ^tuiy. the drama of the love of Baz ^®^® m the first half of the six- 

eq^ed in jwssion and poignancy by few such episodes of “^c’^^Jzed in verse and prosed and un- 

and Slandu the "City of Jo/'* arTnow SiS of "Lady of the Lotus”, 

a reamy emptiness ; some of its beauty stfil lingersfSt it is^e^km^'^uty of 

forty "Stte aS 

is obsH^ble. the broSTSure?frt.P^^^®™®”^°^?^®®®®^^“s"o comprehensive 
to at one space a spectacular CToupiS of?he wt- P^e^^^ding any strictly fon^ scheme 

W SglTthfmore ^rtaS^S^'"^ ®®®®^®^- Here. twJmain thorough- 

sStu~ of the princS SnS f o 3^^ 'rfde and runn^g 

Riang un fro^^ *^® Mahal exactly opposite the fine toh another immense 

vrhiclf oidv comer of Ae latter buUding was a loftv Toii^!lf\^-l/^ leading to each being vis-a-vis. 

archiSSoSJS,.“ adjoined to the ® Shah. This is a do^ed struc- 

ectural compositions were planned on one axis.tm SstlJ ZSt SLTO®' ^ Sre^t 
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merits there were other buildings of lesser significance, while the main thoroughfare, in the form of a processional 
route, seems to have progressed in a northemly direction to connect with the residential area consisting of the 
principal palaces, durbar halls, and imperial apartments, finally leading to the Delhi Gate, the chief entrance to 
the city. 


The largest and most impressive building of this great central group is the congregation mosque of the 
city, the Jami Masjid, which having been begun by Hushang w'as finished by his successor Sultan Mahmud I 
about A.D. 1440. (Plate XLII.) As this mosque covers a square of 288 feet side it is a spacious example of 
its kind, especially as on its eastern front it is prolonged another 100 feet by a projecting domed entrance hall 
and a w’ide flight of steps. There are also two subsidiary entrances on the northern side, one for the use of the 
priestly establishment, and the other a private doorway for the zenana, both elegant structures, breaking in a 
pleasing manner the otherwise plain e.xtent of its exterior wall. As the building is raised on a high plinth, this 
enables the front side of the basement to contain a series of arcaded chambers for public use as a serai. The 
entrance hall to the mosque, still bearing traces of' some exquisitely coloured borders and panels in glazed 
tiles, is chiefly remarkable for the manner in which this domed gate-house rhytlunically responds to the three 
similar domes of the sanctuary on the'other side'of the courtyard; conveying to the total composition the essential 
qualities of balance and measured accentuation. The courtyard, which is 162 feet square, is surrounded on all 
four sides by arched arcades, .the eleven openings in each side forming a facade to the pillared halls within. Of 
these pillared halls those oh the north and south sides are three aisles deep, that on tlie east is in tw'o aisles, wliilc 
that on the west, which constitutes the sanctuary, has as many as five aisles to make up its width. This 
sanctuary is further distinguished externally by the three large domes already mentioned, but in addition 
to these, the entire formation of the roof is covered with a S3nnmetrical pattern of cylindrical cupolas, one being 
placed over each bay of the interior, thus aggregating 158 in all. 

Passing into the columned hall of the sanctuary, one is struck at once by the effect produced by its re- 
peating arcades of arches, the manifold rows of which, one witliin the otlier, give this interior not only a stately 
appearance but also' an atmosphere in keeping with its sacred purpose. (Plate XLII, Fig. 2.) These aisles of 
pointed arches are moderately plain in design with only an occasional display of ornamentation, but a passage 
of rich variety is introduced into the scheme by means of sculptured mihrabs at regular intcr\'als in the qibla 
wall, and by an elegantly designed mimber (pulpit) in the central bay. Except for these wrell-defincd elabora- 
tions, and some restrained colour decoration, tliis building relies for its architectural effect on the simple broad 
treatment of its constituent elements, on the value of plain surfaces judiciously disposed in relation to one 
another, and on the graceful lines, curves, and planes \vith w'hich it is fully endowed. Nothing could tlirow a 
stronger light on the difference in character that developed between certain of these provinci^ styles tlum a 
comparison of this mosque witlx the Jami Masjid of Alunedabad. Less than two hundred miles apart, the two 
builmngs w’cre undergoing construction at about the same time, and, although both were built with exactly 
the same object and on much the same general plan, no two structures could be more dissimilar in their arclu- 
tcctural treatment. No practical purpose w’ould be served by contrasting in detail the corresponding features 
of these two compositions, an incorporal approach may be more enlightening and by comparing their humanist 
qualities, some idea of the arcliitectural temper of each may be obtained. For instance the Gujarat mosque, 
which is also rather larger than that at Mandu, seems in the variety and multiplicity of its parts to possess a 
definite volubility, it is almost prodigal in its utterances, but at tlic same time it is clear in the enunciation of 
its fully concentrated tones, and- any undue fluency has been admirably restrained by its creator. On the other 
hand the Malwa examples is in no sense vocal, it is an assemblage of solemn silences, of muted passages with 
only an occasional articulation, of rhythmic but soundless movements ; by means of the latent depth of its ex- 
pressiveness it makes its appeal. 


Facing the Jami Masjid at Mandu, and ajxproached by a noble flight of steps, aligned with and repeating 
those leading to the mosque is the large stmctural complex known as the Aslirafi Mahal (Palace of the Gold 
Mohur), dating from the carlj' years of the reign of Mahmud I (1436-C9). The whole project is now a cnjmbl- 
ing ruin, having apparently been hurriedly, even carelessly, built, its walls being composed of roughly prepared 
rubble ; it evidently relied for its effect, not so much on its arcliitectural construction, as on its variegated and 
colourful surface treatment. By its style it shows that a change in the building art liad taken place, probably 
due to an interruption in the ruling djmasty, for hitherto Malwa had been governed by the house of Ghuri, while 
the promoter of this monumental conception was the first of the Kluilji line. Tlie Ashiafi Malta! which, when 
complete, occupied a square of 320 feet side, consisted of three distinct stntcturcs combined in tin's one composi- 
tion, the gradual and also fortuitous formation of which may have occupied a period of .several j-cars. Tlic 
first of these buildings to be crcctcrl was a college or maiirassa a structure in one storey and taking the form of 
a range of halls and compartments around a large rectangular courtj'ard, with a circular tower at each comer. 
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Portions of this building now constitute the ground floor of the larger and supplementary scheme whrch was 
mbsequently evolved, but the college rooms vdth a corridor of double arches may be seen along its front, some 
of the ceilings being pyramidal vaults of interesting design. A short time after the rnadrassa Imd been bmlt, 
it appears to have oc^ed to the ruling power that this extensive structure could without much difficulty be 
converted into a terrace, on which the imperial mausoleum might be raised, and accordmgly t^ w^ under- 
taken probably about 1450. Such a proposal necessitated the filling in of the college courtyard, which, when 
completed, provided an immense plinth some twenty-seven feet high, and in the centre of this the royal mortuary 
chamber was erected. To form an entrance a grand flight of steps was projected from the front of the madr^sa 
at the top of which a pillared portico v/as placed, with loggias on each side, the entire conception presenting 
a very impressive approach. Of the mausoleum building itself only a few portions are stMding, but it was 
obviously a hall of imposing appearance, its interior measurements being over sixty five feet side, while over the 
whole v/as an immense dome. Cven from its fragmentary remains, hovrever, it is possible^ to realize that few 
buildings could have been more sumptuously embellished, as each wall v;as faced with white marble, and the 
doorways, windows and cornices were el^antly carved, while in certain places patterns in choice stones were 
inlaid, with friezes of blue and yellow glaze. Had the quality of the construction been equal to that of its orna- 
mentation, the mausoleum of the Khaljis might have survived as one of the most resplendent of Moslem archi- 
tectural creations. 


The third and last structure comprising the Ashrafi Mahall was probably the most spectacular of all the 
buildings at Mandu, and appears to have been added to the scheme some time after 1443. This was a Tower 
of Victory t aking the place of the turret originally occupying the north-east angle of the college building, being 
raised by the TChaIji ruler Mahmud to commemorate his conquest in that year of the Rana of Chitor. It is, 
interesting to note that a little earlier the Qjitor Rana himself had erected that famous and beautiful tower, 
tile Jaya Stambha, at Chitor to celebrate his victory over Idahmud, a fact which evidently inqiired the latter to 
cormter this when the opportunity occurred, with his own triumphal column. Only the basement of the Malwa 
ruler's monument now remains, while that at Chitor still stands intact after nearly fi\'e centuries, thus proving 
that the Rana retained in his service the better builders. But from the remains and subsequent records. It 
is dear that Mahonud's memorial column was a brilliant production rivaling in richness the magnificent royal 
mausoleum previously described and over which it tower^ Built of red sandstone in seven stages the whole 
structure rose up to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, with balconies projecting over a marble string-course 
demarrating each story. Four openings with eaves, su ppo rted by carved pillars, gave access to each of these 
bakoni^ while patterns of inlaid marble in a variety of colour, were carri^ at intervals around its curved sur- 
face. Ite construction however appears to have been no better than the other parts of this grand architectural 
conception, with the result that owing to inferior workmansMp, this remarkable edifice has also been irretriev- 
ably lost. 


The re m ai nin g monument of the central group at ilandu is the mausoleum of Hushang, conceived and 
parity built ly that ruler, but completed by lus successor Mahmud about 1440. (Plate XLIII, Fig. 2.) TMs 


mosque that he had founded. A domed portico on the northern side of the enclosure, leading oS from the main 
rooroughfare already referoed to, forms tte entrance, while there is a pillared cloister along the western side for 
devotions or accommodation. The tomb building itself is a square structure, standing on a broad plinth and 
surmounted by a large central dome with a cupola at each coiner. Of no mean size, as the plinth is 100 feet in 


urpn^er ana tne Duuamg is co i^t side with walls over 30 feet hi^, although enriched with a complete facing 
OT white nu^le reliev^ hy occ^onal passages of colour, in effect, even, far a mausoleum, it is a stolid and som- 
SLi triple openings on two of its sides the central archway on the south providing the doorway 


wm not far distmu maosolsums of Gujarat, -with their brilliaiit li^t and shade efiects produced by column- 
facies ; yet like many of these elegant structures at Ahmedabad the Malwa tomb is also com- 
pc^ 01 T^te inarble, being one of the earliest of its kind to be constructed of this material. There are several 
I?!!.. ^^_and aiyarently of a Mct date. _ Such is that 


from the ^ ^tnnted away 

of th*^ palaces, and are therefore located in the residential auartCT 

Ot th. plateau. One of these is the Hindola Mahall. an example of the Malwa mode in its mosTdSSy^ 
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and resolutely stable aspect, while the other is the Jahaz Mahall, and illustrating it in a vivacious and fanciful 
mood, so that these two contrasting buildings represent the opposite and extreme poles of this architectural 
movement. The Hindola Mahall appears to have been one of Hushang’s projects, and its date in that case would 
be about 1425, or a little later, wlule its use was obvious that of an assembly or durbar Ml. (Plate XLIV.) 
Few buildings in India present a more striking appearance, or arc more solidly constructed than this amazing 
pile, and few could be more unusual or illogical in design, so that one is inclined to classify it as a freak or even 
a "folly”. For its inordinately thick walls slope like those of a castle keep, wliile its whole character recalls 
that of a fort in miniature, but without any visible reason. So pronounced is the battering of its "buttresses,” 
as they are inclined at an angle of over seventy-seven degrees, it is commonly believed to create the illusion that 
the entire structure is swaying, hence its name the Hindola Mahall or "Swinging Palace”. In plan, the building 
is in the form of a letter T, the upright stem representing the main hall, which appears to lave been built first, 
while the cross-bar, indicates a transverse portion which may have been added a little later. 

Taking the main hall first, this is an oblong building no feet long, 60 feet wide, and 35 feet high up to 
its cornice, having in each of its longer sides six tall deeply simk arches containing a doorway below and a 
\vindpw above ; in the short side arc three siniilar arches, the middle one of these forming the main entrance. 
The interior is one large compartment, an uninterrupted space measuring 88 J feet long by 24 J feet wide, and 
32 feet high, with a scries of five boldly fashioned pointed arches projected across its width, thus acting as ribs 
to support the flat roof. So substantial are these transverse arches they are responsible for the erroneous theory 
that they were tlie ribs of a true vaulted ceiling, but, as a matter of fact, the entire roof rested on wooden beams, 
as the sockets for these are still \'isible, although the beams have perished. The other portion of this "Mahall”, 
the transverse building corresponding to the cross-bar of the letter T, is in plan practically of the same dimen- 
sions as the main hall, but differs from that structure in elevation as it is in two stories ; it is also in a less 
formal style, as the doorways and openings arc of the more usual kind, some of the latter being oriel windows 
of artistic design. The arrangements of the interior of the transverse portion, especially of the ground floor, 
arc somewhat intricate, as this latter contains a cruciform gallery, one short arm of wluch ends in an archway 
opening on to the main hall ; there are also subsidiary passages not connected with the cross gallery and entered 
by a separate doorway. The upper storey, wliich overlooks the main hall, through a similar arched opening, 
in a simpler scheme, as it consists of two halls, one longitudinal the other transverse, the former being a rect- 
angular hall, 70 feet by 40 feet divided into three aisles by two rows of pillars, while the latter is a smaller com- 
partment and may have been a retiring room. 

That the entire structure of the Hindola Mahall was intended as a combination of Audience Hall and 
Roy^ apartments is beyond doubt, but, on the other hand, the character of its construction is distinctly enig- 
matical, notably the incongruous bulk and strengtli of the walls which, it is presumed, were so devised in 
order to carry a massive superstructure, with however never materialized. One explanation may be that it 
was ori^ally intended to add the zenana place as another storey above the main hall, an assumption sup- 
ported by the fact that the main and transverse halls are of much the same dimensions in plan ; this project, 
had it matured, would have necessitated, a substantial sub-structure, although hardly of the elephantine propor- 
tions of that now existing. In any case, if such scheme were contemplated, it seems to have been abandoned 
during the course of construction, and the present transverse arrangement substituted, with the i^ual dis- 
connected result such a change of plan would involve. Nevertheless there are features in the composition of the 
Hindola Mahall which are not wanting in dignity, as for instance the archways, both inside and out, together 
with the fine sweep of the interior, and while some of the details such as the oriel windows, have no little charm, 
alUiough as an arcldtecturad conception it is on the whole decidedly more curious than beautiful^ 

The Jahaz Mahall, the final building representing the classical phase of the building art at Mandu, was 
most probably built by Malunud early in the last half of the fifteenth centiuy, when the style was beginning 
to progress towards that lightly elegant and fanciful mode which characterised its third and last appearance. 
(Plate XLIII, Fig. i.) This palace is a long, double-storied building extending for some three himdred and sixty 
feet along the waterfront of two small lakes, the Kaphur, or "Camphor”, Talao, and the Munja Talao, while its 


X. It is possible there may have been some esoteric meaning in the design of this building, as there was another and almost 
exact copy of it produced about fifty years later in the Fort of Warangal, a stronghold in the Deccan towards the eastern portion 
of the Nizam*s dominions of Hyderabad. This replica of the Hindola Mahall at Mandu is kno^vn as the Audience Hall 

of Shitab Khan, the Governor of Warangal towards the end of the X5th and the beginning of the i6th centuries, and there are 
records that there was frequent intercourse between the rulers of Malwa and the States of the Deccan. The Warangal building was 
constructed by an architect who was quite familiar with all the details of Hushang's Mahall, and is built on the same system 
although it is slightly smaller in scale, and there is the addition of a shallow cistern for water in the centre of the main hall. As 
in the Mandu example thx.TO are the same pointed arches to support the flat roof, wliich in this instance, owing to faulty construc- 
tion has also fallen. (Report of the Archaeological Department of H3rderabad 1925-26) 
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fr^ntrshadcS by a broad cave above which is a hind of Iriforium of recessed arches 
«,»!, « widft naranet disnlavinc a reoeatinc pattern of tiles. On the roof arc vanous open ppihons. any kiosks. 


expressive Oi piucisurauiu miu vx MMTstMfy, 1? -iV A it. 

fully v/orked out, and both composition and construction are of no mean order. 1 ms .specjally applies to the 
shape and grouping of the superstructures, in which elegantly proportioned cupolas alternate with pyramidal 
roofs v/hile projecting caves and cornices produce gratifying passages of light and shade. 


The third phase oi the Malwa style v/as a logical development of the example described above, and 3>re- 
vailed towards the end of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centuries, when, discarding realities, 
those in pov/er indulged in a long drawn out orgy of aesthetic enjoyment. Actively encouraged by the ruler, 
music, poetry, and similar forms of expression flourished exceedingly, and in keeping with the character of these 
arts, sumptuous retreats v/cre erected in various plcasanccs where the lighter side of court life could be cither 
privately luxuriated in or publicly practised. The buildings produced for this purpose tooK the form of summer- 
houses, palaces, and pavilions, the ground floors of wluch usually consisted of a series of compartments grouped 
around a central courtyard graced with pools and fountains, while above were arcaded loggias roofed with fluted 
domes, the surfaces eveiywhcre gorgeous with painted tiles. Such were the edifices now knov/n as I 3 az Bahadur's 
Palace, Rupmati's Pavilion, Nil I^nth Palace, and Chishti Khan's Palace, all expressive of the highly emo- 
tional life of the time, but none of them of any outstanding architectural appearance. 


In addition to the original style of building as this developed in Malwa at the capital city of Mandu, a 
local manifestation having much the same character prevailed at the tov/n of Chanderi, now in Gwalior State. 
Situated v/est of Lalitpur, this historical dependency in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries was in the 
possession of the Ghuri and Khaiji kings of Mandu, and these rulers have left substantial architectural records 
of their occupation. The earlier buildings arc similar in style to those at the Malwa capital, but in the course 
of time there are indications of an infiltration from other schools. These extraneous influences were produced 
by the same process of supply and demand as existed at Msndu, lor, as the number of resident artisans was 
small, these had to be rapplcmcnted by others from elsev/here. In the case of Chanderi this outside element 
comprised v/orkmen evidently recruited from Ahmedabad, v/ho brought with them the cliaracteristics of the 
style of Gujarat, the result of v/hich may be recognized in the later examples. TThiere are five buildings at Chan- 
dcri haying architectural pretensions, consisting of a palace, a mosque, two tombs, and a gatev/ay, and as the 
production of these extended over a period of a ccntuiy and a half, the course of their development although 
of no special significance, is v/cll defined. 


^rlicst and also the most ii^ortant of these Chanderi monuments is the palace, known as the Kushk 
Mahall, in the suburb of Fathabad. (Plate XLV, Fig. i.) This partially ruined structure has been identified as 
a ^en rtoned palace ordered to be built in 1445 by Mahmud Shah I of Malv/a. Although only the remains 
stones nov/ exist, the mass of debris that until recently lay v/ithin its walls, proves fairly conclusively 
tMt at one time it vias a much higher building. It is square in plan, having a diameter of one hundred and 
fittecn ^t, and his an entrance in the middle of each side, v/ith balconied v/indov/s at regular intervals relieving 
otnerv/ise plain surface^ of its exterior v/alls. The arrangements of the interior are unusual. Two 
arenea j^sages crossing at ri^t angles are the dominating features, thus dividing the v/hole into four quad- 
rants 'VDthm which are accommodated Hie palace halls. These halls rise up story upon story, each opening 
tMt on to the tell arched passages inside, vritn li^t admitted through the balconied v/indows on the outside. It 
13 a simple scheme but singularly effective, the architectural treatment showing the Malv/a style at its most 

strong and spirited, the accessories, skilfully distributed and 
elegant shapes, v/liile the masonry of the whole is 

follows the Malwa 

an 1 Sreat mosque at Mandu, but at the same time disolavina the first svmntom<t of 

an oatomal .nlfoonco. The Malwa chaS^foristlos nuy bo soon In the sl.apo of thf Seated 
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each bay o£ the sanctuary, and in the formation of the arches comprising the open facade. All this is according 
to type, yet on the other hand, the convoluted brackets supporting the eaves are elements abstracted from 
the regional temple architecture, and superimposed oh, rather than blended with, the remainder of the composi- 
tion. The introduction of these supports in a prominent position on the facade tends to weaken the appearance 
of what would otherwise be a building of some merit. 

The two tombs at Chanderi, known as the Madrassa and the Shalizadi ka Rauza, which are of much the 
same architectural disposition as the mosque, show in the shape and construction of their arches and in their 
technical handling generally, that those who designed and executed these two buildings, whatever their origin, 
were experts in their art. The proportions of the arched verandah forming the exterior of the Madrassa are 
distinctly graceful while the interior treatment of the tomb chamber of the Shahzadi-ka- Rauza, although slightly 
hca\y in places as for instance in the squinch arches of the angles, is sound and practical. (Plate XLV, Fig. 2.) 
The last example of the group at Chanderi, the Badal Mahall Gatewjiy, appears to have been a triumphal archway, 
as it docs not form part of any building, but stands alone (Plate XLVI, Fig. 2). It is a tall structure over Mty 
feet in height, but not altogether convincing on account of its imusual proportions, as the entire width is only 
some twenty-five feet, much of which space is taken up by two tapering buttresses of the characteristic Firuzian 
tj’pe, one on each side. Between these two supports is.lJie archway in two stories, but the whole design is im- 
paired by the introduction of passages of weak and meaningless ornament. It is not improbable that early in 
tlxe seventeenth century tlierc evolved a regional school of the building art, witli its centre at Gwalior, wUch 
had imbibed elements from all the existing styles, such as Dellu, Malwa, Rajputana, and even Gujarat, and it 
was the disturbing effect of these varied influences on the Chanderi workmen, that were responsible for the bizarre 
character of the Badal Mahall Gateway. 


Bames, E., Mandtt &• Dhar. Arch. Sur. of India. An. Rep. 1903-04, Cal., 1906. 
Grade, M. B., Guide to Chanderi. Arch. Dept., Gwalior, 1928. 

Yazdani, G., Mandu, the City of Joy. 0 .\{ord, 1929. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE DECCAN 

GULBARGA, 1347-1422 : BIDAR, 1422-1312 : GOLCONDA, 1512-1687 

I K the large tract of country tov/ards the south of the peninsula known as the Deccan, corresponding 
approj±nately to the present dominions of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, there v/as developed a style 
of Islamic architecture of a definitely r^onal character. It represents a form of the building art which 
began when thig territory was first occupied by the Delhi Sultans in the last years of the thirteenth century, 
and continued until it was incorporated into the Mughul empire in the seventeenth century, a period of more than 
three hundred and fifty years. Within this region the architecture produced during the Moslem rule evolved in a 
manner rather different from that of the other ind^endent provinces. Is has been shown ^at hitherto the 
Moslem overlords in other parts of the country found it to their advantage to make full use of the in^genous talent 
prevailing in their dominions to aid them in carrying out any building schemes that they had in vIot, tlm result 
being a fusion of the ori^al temple architecture with the building ideals of Islam. Contrasting wi& this 
^tem, the rulers of the Deccan seem to have ignored to a ve^ large extent the presence of the existing art 
of the country they occupied, and proceeded to produce an origmal and indqrendent style of their own. In 
spite of the Dravidian and Chalulg^ temples of these parts being as eluant and numeroim ^ in the other 
regions of the south, the dynasties of the Deccan took practically nothing from these fine buildings, and in no 
provincial style was less use made of the inherent arcmtectural tradition. 


The type of building that eventually emerged under the Deccani rulers, although of an apparently 
oripnal charter, was by no means spontaneously developed. In practice it consisted fundamentally of the 
fusion of two stydes of Islamic architecture, both derived from other parts and both having arrived at a state 
of relative maturity. One of these was the architectural system that had been gradually forming und^ the 
Sult^ at Delhi, which, owing to its forceful nature was infiaencing to a greater or lesser degree the provmcial 
m a nif estations as they arose. The other style drawn from an entirely extraneous source, was the architect- 
me of the neighbouring country of Persia. The contact of these two important architertiural develtpments, 
and their final amalgamation in the building art of the Deccan, may be here explained. 

The Delhi ^attribution was brought directly’ into the Deccan throng Snltan 3Iohammed Tughlag’s 
forced migration in 1340 of fh® inhabitwts of his capital on the Jumna to the proposed new seat of his domi- 
nions at Daulatabad. This exodus also carried with it the descendants of those masons and artisans who had 
been employ’ed for generations in the production of the monuments and other buildings of the imperial city, 
and who, having now been compelled to settle in the new* capital, naturally proceeded to carry on thdr crafts 
there. ^ It was the architectural tradition these exiled Delhi workmen and their successors brought with them 
that laid the foundations of the Deccam style, and in ^ite of the fact that in the course of time owing to a 
variety of causes this Delhi tradition weakened, it was undoubtedly responsible for its fundamental character. 


The other architectural current from the more distant source of Persia, although following a circuitous 
route, its app^rance in the Deccan is also readily expiated. It must be remembered that the 3Ioslems who 
ovOTan India m the early 3Iiddle Ages were migrants from Western A^, comprising Peraans, Mongols, Turks, 
Md otl^ ^wn from the various races which constituted the mixed population of these parts. Owing to 
their ongm it caused each conmunfty, even when permanently settled in India, to look instinctively towards 
the fatherland in the west for inspiration, and to r^ard their o’lvn country as the fountain head of all real 
Joiowledge, lust as at a later date the rest of Eutotm* tnmoA fn Tt^irr 


uuuiiines oi miner Asia tne iimuence of the powerful axiiization oi f'eraa 
B specially noti^hle, its persistrat and intermittent infiltration into India maintained for several centuries, 
mark^ eff^ ra not a few of the institutions of the country. Moreover, intercourse at this time with 
afiO m laCt all over the then ImOVrll IruArtfr 


— T 1 - 5>oin5wiiat isoiatea, was by these means becoming openeo up, and 

coontnes were fcdhig their way’ in appreciable numbers to its capital cities, many 
superior accomplishments that they eventually attained high oScial posi- 
arnvinabi and en^eers, artisans and other skilled workmen, most of them 

B^hm^-ldnffclnTn^^*^^ the ports of western India which gave ready access to the 

'at the Deccan czo'ltnl ^ toere was a relatively strong overseas element, mainly Persian, 

Deccii was a Iranian influence its initial impulse, the first independent ruler of the 

under Mohammed Tughlaq, 

Ala uQ-oin Hasan Banmaa Shah, and ’who proceeded to establish the Bahmani dynasty at Gulbarga m^S! 


XLVd 
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Gulbarga 


Jami Masjid (1367) 
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In some respects this mchitcctural influence emanating from Persia took an unusual form. Instead of 
merging with the Indo-Islamic style and becoming indianized, in several important instances buildings were 
erected in the Deccan, wliich wore purely and intentionally Iranian in their design and construction, so much 
so tlwt some of them might have been transferred bodily from their native land. This is explained by the 
fact that those responsible for them wore bent on reproducing buildings conforming closely to the style of 
their owm country, that of Persia. On the other hand there is a long scries of monuments which illustrate very 
graphically the manner in which the Dcccani stylo of architecture gradually attained its final formation. These 
are the royal tombs of those who ruled from the capital cities of Gulbarga, Bidar, and Golconda, the kings of 
the Deccan, aggregating some thirty examples in all, their, production extending over a period of more than 
three centuries. In the earliest type that of the Balimani kings of Gulbarga, beginning with the founder of the 
dynasty Ala-ud-din who died in 1358, the tomb building is plainly a crude imitation of those of the early Tugh- 
laqs at Delhi, w'ith the familiar sloping walls and other characteristics of that style. Later, in the tombs of the 
Bahmani inlcrs of the fifteenth century at Bidar, it is possible to sec the Persian elements combining with those 
from Delhi, notably in the proportions and shape of the dome, and also in the first signs of the constricted base 
of this feature^ above the octagonal drum. The concluding phase is shown in the tombs of the Barid dynasty 
at Bidar, but is even still more strikingly expressed in those of the Qutb Shah’s at Golconda of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, where the bulbous or "Tartar” dome is fully developed, and the whole composition 
indicates the complete amalgamation of the various architectural forms derived from these two independent and 
widely separated sources. 


In its broad aspect the course of the building art imdcr Moslem rule in the Deccan, resolves itself into 
three periods, according to the particular capital city from which the country was administered. For on 
three separate occasions the scat of the government was changed. In 1347, the city of Gulbarga was founded, 
and the territory ruled by the Bahman dynasty from that capital. This represents the first period during 
which the formdations of the architecture style wore laid. The second period begins when the capital was 
transferred in 1425 to the city of Bidar, from which centre the country was first ruled by the Bahman djmasty, 
and then by the Barid Shahi kings. Finally the power came into the hands of the Qutb Shahi Kings, who from 
1512 governed the country from the city of Golconda, until in 1687 it was conquered by the Mughuls ; this 
constitutes the tliird and last period. 


But in the earliest days before independence had been established in the Deccan, there was a short 
pre-dynastic phase during the first half of the fourteenth century, when the buildings that the Moslem 
governors required for their purpose were improvised out of the existing temples. Representing this preliminary 
stage are two examples of note, one the Jami Masjid at Daulatabad, and the other Deval mosque at Bodhan 
(Nizamabad) near Hyderabad. The former is a large structure 260 feet square, planned in the orthodox 
manner, \vith the pillared sanctuary on the western side of its enclosure, and entrances in the middle of its 
east, north, and south sides. The sanctuary is five aisles deep and contains 106 pillars, but there is httle 
originality in its composition, as the entire production is made up of materials from buildings found^ m rfs 
vicinity. The Masjid at Bodhan is an example of even less effort, as it is a star-shaped Jain temple m the 
Chalukyan-style of the ninth or tenth century, transformed by a few structural addition to do semce as a 
mosque. Its conversion was brought about by filling in the openings on the western side with rubble, tniw 
forming a sanctuary and qibla wall, by mounting brick domes on the flat roof, and furnishing it with mihrabs 
and a small pulpit. 


The first period of architectural development of an original cha.ra.cter^ began in the Deccan in I 347 » 
when Ala-ud-din Bahman. having thrown off his allegiance to Delhi, estabhshed jus capital at (mlbai^a. ms 

he made into a fortress-city, one of many which were maintained under both the Hmdu and Mwlem regimes 

when these isolated strongholds were as numerous in southern India as the feudal fortifications m Kance m th 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and serving much the same purpos^for the. defence of frontiers, ^thoug 
the central and most important fortified city of the Bahmani kingdom, Gulbarga was only of a senes of strong- 
holds all of the first cla^, strategically disposed' in order to guard the mam approaches. Some of 
as for instance that of Daulatabad in the north-west; with its.precipito^ scarp, SI 

tunnelled passage provided with an obstruction in ^ 

astonishing works of engineering were well nigh- impregnable. .. Moreover each 

certain outstanding structural features, often of considerable degance, such as Rmchurwth its brfdly si^^ 
Naurangi Danvaza, or "Nine Coloured Door",' Namala ■with its nchly decorated M^akali 
having an imposing but graceful fluted bastion and water pavilion, 

bartizans, one and all of these Dcccani strongholds' were pnmanly devised ^,°^®™t«,J *^h?t m the technical 
none the less there is usually something in their design that is architecturally beautiful. That in the teenn c 
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of tlies» fortifications there is endence of occidental infinence is fairly clea^ Md there «eins little d^t 
Startificers acquainted rath western methods of milit^' engineering took part in th«r 
are features tha^dicate that these were the handiwork of experts from Syna, ^o h^ dem ed th-ir Imtwl-(^e 
from thos“ romantic "Frankish" castles of the Cnisaders, such as the i^k d^ ckpvzhsrs, or the grim fortr^K 
S^rSljnks as in the citadel of Aleppo. aH of which in the twelfth and thirteenth centimes lay witbm 
that region broadly defined as the Levant, 


Little now remains of the fortress of Gulbarga beyond its enter shell, but there is snffident to show 
that as an example of military architecture it was a most remarkable production. _ Not at all large m area 
as its perimeter measures less tban two miles in circumference, on the other hand it was mimenMly strong, 
its double walls being fifty feet thick and it is surrounded by a most scarped out of the linng rock; m places 
thirty yards wide. As with all these forts there is no symmetry in its trace, which follows the irregular outline 
of the rocky outcrop forming its foundation. .At close inten*als, throughout the entire drenit of its walls, solid 
<«iid-circular bastions are projected, many of them provided with revolving platforms or barbettes for heavy 
OTdnance, Battlements of gigantic size and lyclogean construction crown these defences, not infrequently a 
angle stone tea feet square forming one merlon, with another roughly-hevm boulder equally ponderous placco 
acres the embrasure to produce a loop-hole. Some of the battlements are ei'ea larger, being suSdently subs- 
tantial to contain an excavated chamber capable of accommodating two or thrre of the defend^, while others 
have machicolations and gmilar projecting deidces for harassing attackers with molten misses. Tnere are 
two entrances to this fortress, the main gateway at the north-east angle being a most formidable approach- 
It bedns with a drawhridge and a heavily spiked postern, leading into a wide but tortuous passage winding its 
way through several strong gates, each protected by high watch towers until it eventually reaches the fort 
enclosure. 


ASlthin the space surrormded by these immense ran^arts, the pavilions, palaces, and Inngly halls it once 
contained are now mere mounds of desolation. The one building that has been preserved, protected by its 
sacred character, stands cuiioasly isolated in the midst of a scene of devastating emptiness. This is the’jami 
Jfaqid one of the most interesting Islamic monuments in Southern India. (Plate XL'VTI.) Completed, accord- 
ing to an inscription, in 2367, it is a rare example in India of a mosque with no open courtyard, as the whole 
strcctuie is entnely covered in by a roof, so that it forms a class by itself. Some of the originality of its desmn 
and construction may be due to the act that it was produced under the direction of a hereditary archit^ 
named Eafi, not of &£a, but from the distant town of Karvin in northern Persia- It is possible »h>t this 
talented descendant of a noted family of architects evolved the scheme of this mosque from hrs inner conscious- 
ness, that its unusual conformation was the result of his own genius. On the ot^ hand, ovnng to its covered 
ch arter which is directiy contraiv' to Islamic usage, he may have looked to the accident for bis iaspirztion, 
and that at the back of his mmd*^ some idea of adorned an'd vaulted hall of the basffica type, an occasional 
form of Moslem reli^ous edifice in some of the countries of eastern Europe, 


In its aichitectuxal stj-le the mosque at GuToarga cannot be identified as either Persian or Indian, but 
it may also be that elements from both sources bzre been so snbtlv amalaamated as 10 be indistiaeDlsIrable. 
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side is the main entrance, a lofty archway, breaking the otherwise austere synunetiy of the whole in a masterly 
manner. Posing through the receding arches of this doonvay the interior opens out into a perspective of square 
bays traversing in both directions, their solid piers and vaulted ceilings, conveying the impression of harmonious 
and solemn dignity. There may be sometliing almost unreal in the abnormally wide arcades of the cloisters, 
their construction is bold and almost daring, but the entire composition is powerfully original. Yet in its entirety 
it has no outstanding sesthetic qualities, it is more an expression of intellectual greatness than of artistic beauty. 
That it was a production of power is shown by the influence it had on the Deccani style of architecture, as many 
of its parts were reproduced in the subsequent mosques and tombs. For instance the clerestory supporting the 
dome became a feature of the building art in these parts, while the wide span and low imposts of the cloister 
arches figured as the keynote to many of the later monuments. (Plate XLVII, Fig. 2.) 

Although the composition of this mosque has much to commend it, as it certainly presents advantages 
over the customarjr open variety, it found no favour in India, and was never repeated. The main reason is 
that such a design is unorthodox, it is not in accordance with tradition, a decision which, among the Faithful, 
is final. Nevertheless it may have been responsible to some extent for the planning of two mosques in Delhi 
produced shortly afterwards, during the reign of Firuz Tughlaq, as the Kali masjid (1370), and the Khirki mosque 
(1375), are both largely covered in. (Plate XII, Fig. i. Chapter IV). In these two mosques however a 
compromise has been effected by carrying a cruciform arrangement of aisles across the central space, leaving 
open courtyards between, a measure wliich meets the chief objections raised against the entirely closed example 
at Gulbarga. 

The remaining monuments of Gulbarga illustrating the Bahmani period are the royal tombs of these 
rulers, seven in number and are in two separate groups, their construction covering a period of nearly h^ a 
century. The earliest of these, that of the foimder of the dynasty, has been already referred to as a compa- 
ratively small and simple memorial to one who was little more than a successful adventurer, and who died in 
1358 before either the kingdom or the architectural style representing it had actually begun to take form. With 
its battering walls, sunken archways, heavy battlemented parapet, fluted comer finials and low dome, this 
somewhat primitive structure shows its derivation from a type of tomb erected during the rule of the early 
Tughlaqs at Delhi. Two other tombs of this group, also attributed to Bahmani kings are both in much the 
same stylo as the preceding, except that presumed to be of Mohammed Shah II who died in 1397, the dome of 
which is slightly raised at its base indicating that the influence of the stilted dome, as it appears' in the fort 
mosque, was already beginning to take effect. 

The other group of Bahmani tombs, known as the Haft Gumbaz or "Seven Domes" contains memorials 
of four kings of this dynasty, the earliest being that of Mujahid Bahman, who died in 1378, a building show- 
ing the same Tughlaqian characteristics as the previous group, but rather larger in size. Three of the tombs 
forming the Haft Gumbaz group are also not dissimilar in architectural style from that of Mujahid, but these 
arc exceptional in another respect, as they represent a structural arrangement not found elsewhere. This 
consisted in building the tomb in a double form of two mortuary chambers conjoined, the one containing the 
cenotaph of the king and the other those of his family. Of this double variety of mausoleum the finest example 
is that of Taj-ud-din Firuz the last of the Bahmani line who ruled from Gulbarga, and who died in 1422. A 
large and imposing monument it marks a considerable advance in tomb architecture on anything that had 
preceded it in the Deccan, for it is recorded that he was a ruler who excelled all his predecessors in power and 
magnificence and his mausoleum is eloquent proof of his personal pre-eminence. In its architectural character 
this building is an elaborated development of its TugliJaqian archetype, with certain original features added due 
to its changed environment. It measures externally 158 feet by 78 feet and the height of its walls including 
the parapet is nearly 42 feet, above which the two equal hemispherical domes rise 30 feet. Its elevational 
aspects is in two stories, each consisting of an arcade of recessed arches, some ornamented with perforated screens. 
•Over the parapet are foliated merlons, and there is a short fluted finial at each comer while the dmm of the dome 
is encircled with foliations. In the interior, the walls of each square mortuary chamber are divided up into two 
stories of arcading, the comer arch in the upper story being carried across the angle of the chamber, to form a 
squinch for the support of the fluted and highly decorated dome. Both the principle on which these interiors 
are constmetod as well as the character of the rich plastic ornamentation, are singularly reminiscent of those 
of Fimz Tughlaq’s tomb at Delhi erected some thirty years earlier. 

The Second Period of the Deccani style of architecture was initiated by Ahmad Shah (1422-36), the 
ninth ruler of the Bahmani dynasty when, in 1425, he transferred the capital of his kingdom from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. A change of capital gave an impetus to the building art. The chief architectural productions re- 
presenting the later Bahmani regime as this prevailed at Bidar, consist of the fortress and its palaces, two 
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-zf f, x«/r,/y/TC'/r nr cnUe!»e and the Toval fombs. Tbc fortress at Bidaris rather larger in 

SSS'flSfzt Gitoi fnLnc oi its coiistractional features, but it is built eu 

SSSie tSSlid gicral principles. Unlike the earlier Bahmani »pit^, hov/ever, which ^ 
SSt wStely denuded ll its interior arrangements, the palaces ^and other edifices contained votfen the 
aunosr C^p^ y ^,ir,nA e.rA din rnmimizable. and m some degree their purpose and style 



r palaces named cither after some characteristic of their design or the use to which they ^ 
put“^ in tteir^tence there is a Rangin JIahall or Painted Palace, a large and mgnificcnt structiire so JesJgnat^ 
because of its coloured decoration, and there was another fine edifice called the^nana .rfahall which expjzjns 
itself. With these were also the Takbt Jlahall or Throne Room, otherwise the Durbar Hall ^d a Dewam-Am 
or JMl of Public Aui'ence, besides numerous other palatial buildings each ba-ving its particular objert an d plannM 
and decorated accordingly. Running water was an essential amenity so that there v/we V. ater Pala^, tante 
and fountains besides ornamental gardens and hamrnam^, the last being bathing establishments of a large ana 
luxaiions kind. 


From the shattered remains of the palace buildings it is evident that as there was no actual tradition 
for such edifices, those who executed them had to look elsewhere for guidance, and they naturally turned to 
Perria. Thus the substantive style of architecture in nearly every instance was what may be defined as a 
variety of provindalized Persian, as each structure was composed very largely of forms borrowed from the build- 
ing art as it pre-.-ailed in that country, but modified and adapted to suit the taste and needs of the Indmn court. 
And as the eWef characteristic of Persian architecture was colour b'berally appUed over surfaces specially pre- 
pared for its reception, so these palaces at Bidar appear to have depended for th-eir cSect on brilliant schemes 
of mural painting and coloured tiies. The latter process of decoration is w'ell illustrated by some of the tile-work 
panels in the l^^n llahali where there are arabefzme patterns con^osed of glazed mosaics almost ceiteinly 
imported direct from the kilns of that famous seat of* this industry, the town of Kashan in northern Persia. 


Turning from these palace buildings to the two principal mosques at Bidar, the difierence in treatment 
of the two types of structures, the secul^ and the reh'gious, is striking, for whereas the former are fanciful in 
their style and 'idvacious in their appearance, the latter are pl^ and sombre almost to austerity. The two 
forms OI architecture reflect the contrast between the colourful pageantry of the court and the simple solemnity 
o^ the cre^. These two mosques are the Jami masjid, and what is rjov; known as the Sola Khumba, or 
"Sixteen Pillars", a name referring to the number of columns visible in its facade. Both are in the same sedate 
and anafiected style as that of the covered mosque at Gulbarga, but in ^th instances the buildings of the Bidar 
examples ha*.'e returned to the orthodox plan o: an open courtyard, pillared sanctuaiy, and nave surmounted by 
a dome. In the Sola. Khumba mosoue this dome is raised on a fairly tall sizteen-side^ drum pierced with arched 
openings, an elaboration which adds considerably to the Hotness of the effect. 
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of its solids and voids; .or play of light and shade, but depends almost entirely on its surface treatment for effect, 
and for which its walls are specially prepared. 

This surface treatment is composed wholly of colour produced by brilliantly glazed titles, every part of 
the facade being overlaid ydth patterns obtained by this method. Schemes in combinations of green, yellow, 
and white predominate, cliiefly in the form of floral devices or conventional arabesques, but much use was made 
of decorative inscriptions, some of the lettering on the broad parapet, evidently written by expert caJli- 
graphists in a bold but exquisitely graceful manner, being over three feet high. It is interesting to note that 
in the foundations of the building sheets of lead were interposed between the masonry courses in an effort to 
prevent damp from injuring the delicate glaze of the tiles, but in spite of such precautions, only a faded impres- 
sion of its intense colour ^heme now remains. As with all buildings of this order its execution furnishes an 
admirable example of the inversion of the true principles of the building art, for instead of the decoration being 
subordinate to the construction it dominates it, and so what is produced is not primarily architecture but a back- 
ground or framework provided by its builders for a display of applied art. 

Before tlie construction of Mahmud Gawan’s madrasa was even contemplated, however, a building also 
in an alien style was bein^ erected, not at Bidu in this instance, but at Daulatabad, at the foot of the cele- 
brated fortress there. This is a very fine minar built in 1435, at a time when the minar, except in the form 
of a tower of victory, was only just beginning to make its appearance in the mosque architecture of the country. 
The general shape of this particular example testifies to a still more distant source than the madrasa discribed 
above — ^that of the Tigris and the gilt domes of Baghdad, from whence its builders may have originated. On 
the other hand it is not purely exotic, there are certain features of an indigenous character such as the brackets 
supporting the balconies and other details; but in effect the design of this minar is imlike that of any other of 
its kind in India. Rising up a himdred feet in height into four stories each circular in section except for 
one of its stages which is fiuted, it is altogether a graceful conception, slender but stable, and exceedingly 
well balanced. 

Of all the monuments at Bidar, those most genuinely expressive of the Bahmani dynasty are the tombs 
of these rulers, as although they bear the impress of the various art currents which found their way into the 
country at this time, as a whole they represent the rational development of the Deccani style. These royal 
tombs are twelve in number, all very much of the same typo, which is an elaboration of the earlier examples 
of the dynasty at Gulbarga. None of them is of the double liid as this practice, it may be noticed, although 
having much to commend it, was in favour for a very short time, each tomb at Bidar being a large square single- 
building, with tiers of arched arcades round its vertical walls, and having a battlemented parapet and turret 
at each comer. Above rises an octagonal drum on which stands a massive dome, not hemispherical as in all the 
previous tomb architecture, but stilted an improvement both in profile and volume, qualities acquired from 
the high dome of the Gulbarga mosque. But in addition to the elevation at the base, there are inmeations of 
another change in the shape of certain domes of the Bahmani tombs, which is of some significance. This takes 
the form of a slight constriction in the lower contour, an inward return of its curve and therefore displaying 
the first symptom of the movement towards the bulbous or so-called "Tartar” t3rpe of dome, which was after- 
wards to become almost universal in the later architecture of the country. The interior arrangements and cons- 
truction of these tombs are similar to those of the Bahmani rulers at Gulbarga, but the Persian-influence, also 
potent at this time in other directions, shows itself in the remains of their superb coloured tile-work, notably 
in that of Ala-ud-din Bahman (died 1458), where there are arabesque patterns equalling in beauty of design 
those of a sixteenth century Persian carpet. 

The development of tomb architecture in the Deccan was continued under the Barid dynasty, whose 
rule at Bidar prevailed from 1487 to 1619. The tombs of these kings form a royal necropolis to the west of 
the city, and each building shows how the individual taste of the rulers, who were of Turkish Origin, affected 
its style. The finest of the series is that of Ali Barid, the third of the line who died in 1579, which, instead of 
being a closed building as in all the examples of the' previous djuiasty, is ah open structure, with, a large arch- 
way in each of its four sides, through which the cenotaph carved in black basalt is -visible. As for its archi- 
tecture composition this is simplicity itself , although there is a certain elaboration in the treatment of the dome, 
which by now is beginning to show plainly the bulbous form aheady referred to. But the style is re- 
verting to the determinate ideal of the Persian builders that' the structural formation, should, in the main, 
provide a suitable foundation on which to impose a scheme of coloured tile-work, so that the tomb is designed 
very largely with this object in view. Such a conception also made it easy to introduce into the surface decora- 
tion long bands of inscriptions containing, couplets, personal eulogies, and sacred extracts, in either the Kufic, 
Tughra or Nashki scripts, a form of lettering-'which for ornamental purposes has no equal. . 
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The third and final place of the Deccani style was that which flourished in the kingdom of Golconda, 
where under the Qutb Shahi dynasty, a rich and powerful state was maintained from 1512 until 1687. There 
are mW examples of the architecture of this period distributed throughout the eastern portion of the Deccan, 
but the most ch^acteristic are those in arid near the ruined and deserted city of Golconda, and also in Hydera- 
bad, the capital of the H. E. H. Nizam’s dominions. Within the walls of Golconda which was fortified in much 
the same manner as Gulbarga and Bidar although larger and more impregnable, there are the remains of a 
concentration of buildings of an imperial order, but mainly owing to the long drawn out siege sustained by 
this stronghold in 1687, when it fin^y surrendered to the Mughul emperor Aurangzebe, all are in a state of 
decay. For more complete representations of the style :of^ building associated with the rule of the Qutb Shahi 
kings,* one must turn to the tombs of that dynasty, which are situated to the north west of the city. These 
monuments include some seven royal tombs, while there are others in the vicinity commemorating members 
of the ruling family and other important personages, the, entire group providing an excellent series of examples 
representing this form of the building art, as well as giving a good general impression of the style as a whole. 

All these Qutb Shahi tombs are of much the same type of design, which is based on that of the Bahmani 
tombs at Bidar, but with the addition of many architecture and decorative elements chiefly of a florid order, 
and it is these elaborations introduced not as an essential part of the composition but for their own sake, that 
give the style its character. The nearest historical parallel to the buildings of the Deccan at this stage, is the 
change that took place in France between the artistic productions of the early Louis XIV period and 
those of Louis XV when the classical formality of the former merged into the flamboyant curves and ex- 
travagant foliations of the latter. In the same manner the tombs of the Qutb Shahis, besides displaying an 
increased use of involuted moulded patterns, much of the ornament is in stucco of a meretricious kind, enfeeb- 
ling the outlines of the building and confusing its surfaces. Gone is the measured stateliness and disciplin- 
ed repose of the earlier phase, that feeling of tranquil strength which harmonized so thoroughly with the in- 
tention of the building, and in place of such fine quaHties are richly moulded but fanciful pinnacles and flimsy 
battlements with other purposeless embellishments of. a like nature. In keeping with these features the dome by 
this time has become expanded into a full-blown bulbous creation with the addition of a calyx formation of a 
massive plastic order at its base. Some of the Golconda tombs are in two stories the lower portion being 
extended by means of an arcaded verandah, and. certain effectiveness is obtained by cornices projected on 
brackets. In the interior, owing to the size and especially the increased height of the dome it was found neces- 
sary to cover over the mortuary chamber at a suitable height with a curved ceiling, leaving the interior of the 
dome above as a great unused void, a structural system not exactly of double doming as was now being prac- 
tised in northern Lidia by the Mughals, but an expedient with much the same object in view. 

One of the most characteristic of these royal tombs is that of Abdullah Qutb Shah, who died in 1672, 
an immense two storied monument, its upper portion surrounded by a hanging balcony, elaborated with per- 
forated panels, merlons, and numerous finials. A more compact and restrained design, probably so on accotmt 
of its earlier date is that of Mohammed Quli Qutb Shah (dec. 1612). Besides the large number of tombs there 
are also several mosques in the same neighbourhood, including those in the city of Hyderabad itself, most of them 
of the seventeenth century, such as the Jami masjid, the Mecca mosque, the Mushirabad mosque, and a small 
but very finished example^ known as the Toli masjid (1671). Unquestionably the building of the Qutb Shahi 
period at the existing capital of the Nizam’s dominions, which presents the most read architectural value is 
neither a mosque nor a tomb, but a monumental structure erected in 1591, as a form of triumphal archway, 
and now called the Char Minar, or Four Minars. (Plate XLVIII, Fig. i.) In position and appearance it seems to 
served the same purpose as the Tin Darwaza, or “Triple Gateway’’ built at a much earlier date in the city 
of Ahmedabad, Gujarat. The Char Minar is a composition of considerable size as its square plan measures 
ITO feet side, and the four minars, one at each comer are each 186 feet in height. Its ground sto^ consists 
of four spreading archways, one in, each side and each of 36 feet span, over which rise a series of diminishing 

stones beginning with a substantial arcaded , triforium, and having a smaller arcade and a perforated balus- 
trade above. ^ 


There « a certain aesthetic excellence in the conception of this grand archway, it has strength without 
oemg aggr^ive, is ^gnified yet spirited, while its upper structure displays a graceful inventiveness. Especial- 
in rninars, which in lightly leaping stages provide that soaring trend so essential in a build- 

t nature. At the same time throughout its entire composition, there are evidences of that showily 
which pervades the buildings of this period, a superfluous application of detail, and an 
Dpmn parts not ^altogether conducive to breadth of effect. There were buildings produced in the 

c.xample of ^^'^rtion of the Char ilinar, but none attained the superior appearance of this, the leading 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PROVINCIAL STYLE 

BIJAPUR (i6th and 17th centuries) : KHANDESH (15th and i6th centuries). 

A comparison between the buildings of Golconda and the- provincial style of Bijapur will show how vitally 
the building art in India depended on the quality and direction of the patronage of the ruling dynasty. 
The course and development of these two mediaeval kingdoms of the Deccan were remarkably ana- 
logous. Both had the same origin, as they broke away from the Bahmani rule at the same time — 1490 ; both pro- 
ceeded to become dominant powers in the southern country, flourishing contemporaneously in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; both were governed by enlightened rulers who gave encouragement to intellectual pur- 
suits, and both kingdoms came to an end at the same time, being incorporated into the Mughal empire in 1686-87. 
The style of building which found favour in these two countries reached them through the productions of the 
Balimani rulers at Bidar, of the fourteentli and fifteenth centuries, yet the contrast between the architectural 
acliicvcments of the two powers is instructive. For at Golconda, as already shown, in spite of a dynasty of 
cultivated rulers, the building art they had inherited, under their hands lost itself in the production of a type 
of structure of uninspiring appearance and excessive in detail, while at Bijapur under outwardly similar condi- 
tions, the art immediately proceeded to find itself and to develop into the most aesthetically and construction- 
ally competent manifestation of architecture in the whole of the Deccan. 

Such a disparate result as testified by the buildings in these adjacent kingdoms was brought about by a 
divergence in the cultural ideals of the two ruling dynasties. On the one hand the Qutb Shahis of Golconda dis- 
tributed their patronage into a variety of intellectual channels, while on the other the Adil Shahis of Bijapur 
concentrated their energies almost exclusively on arcliitecture and the allied arts, each member of the dynasty 
endeavouring to excel his predecessors in the number, size, or splendour of his building projects. Moreover, 
the Adil Shahis succeeded in imbuing their subjects with the same structural ardour, the consequence being 
that in few cities in India is there a more profuse display of fine building than in Bijapur ; for within the rela- 
tively limited area of this capital there are the remains of scores of structures many of first class importance and 
high artistic excellence, and all possessing a notable measure of architectural merit. These buildings are of 
three kinds — mosques, tombs, and palaces, the first predominating as they amount to over fifty examples, with 
more than twenty tombs, and nearly the same number of palaces or mahaUs. 

Unlike many of the larger cities of the Deccan, Bijapur does not dominate the surrounding country from 
an eminence, but stands without any natural protection on gently rising ground situated towards the centre 
of the territory it administered. Building operations on this site began during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, by the construction of the citadel, a fortress irregularly circular in plan, and containing a palace, im- 
perial buildings, and two small mosques prepared from despoiled temples. As the power of the Adil Shahis 
increased, around the citadel a city gradually formed, and in the course of time was enclosed within strongly 
fortified walls, which were completed about 1565. The trace of these city walls is also an irregular circle over 
six miles in circumference, and from the citadel in the centre roads radiate to the six city gates, but they follow 
no direct alignment, nor does there seem to have been any serious attempt at systematic town-planning. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth -century, when the Adil Shahi dynasty was in its prime, expansion became 
necessary and so the suburbs of Shahapur on the north and Ainapur on the east arose, each containing a few 
monuments but none of any special importance. The principal extension however, developed on the west, 
where Ibrahim II (1580-1627) founded a second and larger city calling it Nauraspur, connecting it with the capital 
by means of a wide thoroughfare, but early in its construction it was abandoned, and except for the remains of 
two palaces within its partly finished walls, it contains no buildings of note. It is within the walled area of the 
original city therefore that, with one or two exceptions, all the more important buildings are situated ; and the 
period during which the style reached its zenith was the first half of the seventeenth century, an era correspond- 
ing to the Elizabethan age in England, and also to the golden reign of Shah Abbas of the Safavid dynasty in Persia. 
Bijapur is now a deserted ruin, its spirit having been broken in 1686 when the city unconditionally surrendered 
to the Mughuls, but it was not until nearly a century later than the capital began to fall into a state of decay. 
Its demolition was hastened by the marauding forces of the Marathas, who stripped- its buildings of all available 
materials, and it was after’ this act of spoilation that the disintegrating process of time brought about its desola- 
tion. In spite of the substantial remains of its architectural greatness, the general appearance of the city is 
not aesthetically inspiring, mainly owing to the dull brown monochrome of the local basalt; of which stone all its 
monuments are built. Now deprived of that rich pageantry and imperial splendour which formed the exuberant 
life of this powerful kingdom, with its population once in thousands now reduced to a. few hundreds, such a mono- 
tony of effect emphasises the sombre melancholy of Bijapur’s dead glories.. , 
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The Adii Shahi kings of Bijapur professed to be of Turkish origin and accor^gly the symbol of the 
crescent is borne on the finials of their largest monuments, but the actual style of their architecture shows few, 
if any direct attributions from this source. As already explained their building art was developed out of the 
earlier productions of the Bahamani rule in the Deccan, but on the other hand the Bijapur masons displayed 
in some of their technique such ripe experience that could only have been acquired from contact with other 
and stiU older schools, which may have been Ottoman. There are certain characteristics in the fully matured 
architecture of Bijapur which are immistakqble. Chief among these is that all-important feature the dome, 
which, in buildings of average proportions, is almost spherical in shape, and rises out of a band of con- 
ventional petals at its base. These forms were repeated to a small scale as an ornamental finish to the turrets, 
also prominent elements in the style and which sumiount the principal angles of the building like slender 
minarets. The shape of the arch, too, is distinctive, it has lost the angularity and forced ogee outline of its 
Bahmani prototype, and assumed contours of more suavity and grace. Evidences of the expressive low 
impost in the archways, derived also from Gulbarga, are still observable, but this feature in the course of its 
transfer has been converted into a form of considerable shapeliness. The typical Bijapur arch is of the four- 
centred variety, not unlike that of the Tudor Gothic, but fuller in its curve. In common with all the Deccani 
styles, largely owing to the design and manner of construction, the pillar is rare in the architectxire of Bijapur, 
its place being taken by substantial masonry piers, usually rectangular in section. Finally, there .is the 
cornice, or chajja , a characteristic architectural ornament in most of the buildings, remarkable for its size and 
projection and for the closely ranked decorated brackets by which it is supported. 

Such are the more conspicuous architectural components of the style, but the sculptmed patterns 
which embellish these elements are most of them so individual in character, that they constitute a definite 
school of plastic art. Originally handed down from the earlier Deccani examples, in spirit as well as in subs- 
tance this ornamentation is similar to that found in other manifestations of Islamic art, but it also includes 
motifs of an unusual and original kind. Among these is one very prominent pattern in the arch spandiils, con- 
sisting of a voluted bracket holding a medallion, and above the arch a foliated finial aU singularly graceful ; 
with this typical design are also rosettes, conventional hanging lamps, running borders, and interlaced sym- 
bob either carved in stone or moulded in stucco. It is possible to trace some of these carved motifs back and 
to identify them with the glazed tile decoration in the Bahmani buildings, the brush-forms of which, adapt- 
ed in the first instance to suit the technique of the chisel, were afterwards still further developed and enriched 
by the imaginative mind and skilled handling of the Bijapur craftsmen. 

While the entire period of the Adil Shahi ascendancy lasted for less than two hundred years, its archi- 
tectural history may be actually compressed within one century. During such a limited time there was little 
reid development in the style ; as it &st appeared so it continued, beginning with a plain and simple type of 
building, which gradually became more ornate, but with no vital changes in its structural formation. There 
was also no noticeable decline in the art, its high character was maintained throughout, the end came not from 
decay, but by the production ceasing abruptly owing to the fall of the dynasty. To illustrate the architecture 
of Bijapur therefore, out of the bewildering complex of buildings comprising this now deserted capital, a selec- 
tion of four typical examples will be made, which represent the building art in its most significant aspects. 
These are the Janu Masjid, one of the ea;rliest monuments to be constructed and therefore the most powerfully 
simple ; the Ibrahim Rauza, one of the most elaborate ; the Gol Gumbaz, showing the style in its most grandiose 
form, and the Mihtar Mahall, depicting it in its miniature and at the same time its most refined and delicate man- 
ner. Reference will also be made to some of the palaces and public buildings to show the method of treatment 
in structures for secular purposes. 

The first building of note was the Jami Masjid, built at the beginning of the Add Shahi's tenure of power 
by Ali Shah I (1558-80), and which is considered to be the finest example of Bijapur architecture in its more 
restrained and classical mood. (Plate XLIX). Also, because it is an early example it displays most plainly the 
connection of the style \yith that of the Bahmani period of the previous centmry. Unfortunately it was never 
fimy completed, as it still lacks two minars which were intended to flank the'front of its eastern exterior, the 
whole of this part being left unfinished. An entrance gateway was provided later by the Mughal emperor Aurang- 
zebe m the seventeenth century, more or less in' the same style as the rest of the building, but even with this 
addition, toe compositiph remains incomplete; It is also clear that certain other features are missing, as for 
instmce the ornamental merlons above the -parapet around the courtyard, a deficiency which although rela- 
tively small, detracts’ in a degree from the general effect. None the less, even with these shortcomings this 
mosque presents an imposing appearance and is a noble exarnple of the builder's art. It is a large structure, 
as us plan forms a rectangle 450 feet by 225 feet, and the immense pile forming its exterior has been treated by 
its designer who mx^t have possessed great originality and resources, in an exceptionally independent manner. 
Always a difficulty in mosque construction, the containing walls of these buildings offer a considerable area of 




Bijapur: Mihtar Mahall (cir. 1620) Fig ., Burhanpur: Bibi-kWIasjid (cir. 1590) 
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plain masonry, inviting some appropriate architectural rendering to relieve the monotony of their imbroken 
surfaces. In this instance the problem has been solved by the introduction of two rows of arcades within the 
walling, one above the other, the lower being merely ornamental, but the upper row is open and dbcloses an 
arched corridor resembling a loggia, running the whole length of the back and sides of the exterior. 

The courtyard within this mosque, which is a square of 155 feet side, is contained on three sides by a 
superb range of arches, seven on each side, those at the •western end with the central opening emphasized by 
foliations, forming the facade of the sanctuary. Oyer these facade arches projects a wide and deep comice on 
brackets, and above the middle of the swetuary rises the -square arcaded clererfory supporting the great dome. 
It is from this point of view that the stylistic connection with the Bahnx^-mode is observable specially in the 
treatment of the dome and its substructure; andits developnient from the same -formations in the mosque within 
the fort at Gulbarga. An interval of exactly two centuries separates, these'.two fine buildings, and the advance 
in architectural ideals and experience as shown by the Bijapur example is noteworthy, A comparison between 
the dominating portions of. each composition may inidicate what has taken- place. In -the grand volume of the 
Bahmani superstmeture, unrelieved by.-any detail, there 'is- something simple and sincere, no " stately pleasure 
dome ” is tins, but one that expresses soleihii ex'altatioh, it. has -a sweep; a* freshness -implying the determination 
of a first effort. On the! .other nanS,- the ‘Adil Sh^ conception; although- btiilt on much-the'-same construction^ 
principles, has been designed ‘to .'produce -a very (liffereiit effect. While it retains all of the intellectual power 
and dignity of its predecess6r,'yet there is' that in the sober and- massive elegance of its forms arid outlines which 
not only stirs the emotions but also makes 'a direct appeal to the aesthetic senses. . These additional' qualities were 
obtained by the judicious' application of appropriate architectural embellishments both to the clerestory and to 
the dome, and by the more refined shaping of the dome itself.' In the cash of the.clerestory these elaborations 
took the form of an arcaded fenestration around its sides, and a more pronounced systeni of merlons over the 
parapets, while the dome was enriched by bold foliations 'At its juncture •with the drum. ‘Ihe dome is no longer 
stilted but is henuspherical in contour, its apex rising up into a massive metal finial crowned by the s}nnbol of 
the crescent. 

The interior of the sanctuary of this mosque presents an impressive but rmpretentious appearance mainly 
owing to its quality of simple spaciousness. It consists of a large hall 208 feet by 107 feet divided into five aisles 
by means of arches on substantial masonry piers. The nave in the centre is a square compartment of seventy- 
six feet diameter and contained within twelve arches, three on each side. These arches intersect above, thus 
producing an octagonal comice for the support of the base of the dome. Around this central space are the bays 
of the aisles, each occupying , a square, with the ceiling of each constructed on the same principle as the nave 
but in a mo^fied form to suit their smaller size. 'The surface treatment of this interior is broad and restrained 
and similar in character to that of the exterior, any plastic decoration that has been introduced into the scheme 
being of an architectonic order, and more for the purposes of accentuating a line or space than for actual embellish- 
ment. At a later date a different ornamental note has been interposed, but confined only to the central archway 
containing the principal mihrab. This consists of an elaborate mural design in relief and brilliant colour, which 
although a work of some merit is slightly incongruous, and. does not add to the beauty of the structure. The 
sanctuary of this mosque is essentially a conception- of siiriplicity and dignity, coriiplete in itself and independent 
of any overlay of applied art. , 

The second building-'selected to illustrate -the style is tliat known as the - Ibrahim Rauza, a mausoleum 
situated just outside the city walls on the west. ' (Plate L), Built- to the order of Ibrahim Adil Shah I (1580- 
1627) as this ruler’s last resting-place,' the rauza consists of two main-buildings,- a tomb and a.mosque with certain 
accessories all standing- within , a, square, enclosure; the -whole forming an attractive, garden retreat. From 
the elaborate workmanship of, this .conception, .it seems . clear, that the niler • stipulated ' that it should be 
not only the most ornate but also the most perfect of its kind,' and-most faithfully, (fid those entrusted with this 
task carry out the royal command, fOr, .as an.example of imstinting technical care Md skilled artistry this building 
has few equals. It is by.no mean a large.composition, as it was -wisely foreseen that any .structure of such an 
elaborate nature if executed'.to. a ;large. scale .would, most likely- never .be finished; the .entire enclosure, there- 
fore, is only 450 feet square, while the tomb building within, which is also' square, is. but 115 feet. side. The 
whole work was howe'ver carried out' with an eye to completeness, for every part, whether structural, techni- 
cal, ornamental, or merely utilitanan appears to have been' thought' out and providfed for in a most meticu- 
lous manner before even' a sfone was placed-in position; -' -From the accuracy of -the 'inscriptions carved on its 
walls, to the size and position of the stqne- hooks' in' the stables; each item seeiris' to' have' received its due share 
of expert consideration, with the result that in addition to its' reinarkable aesthetic qualities,- as an example of 
man's handiwork, this-building approaches perfection’ as hear ^'is humanly' possible.- • .‘Witlm’ the .w^ed en- 
closure the two principal buildings stand' on an-oblong terrace '360 feet lorigiby. 150 wide, at'the. 'eastern- end of 
which is the tomb and at .the western eridfacirig if is'the mosque; the.op'en .court betweeri being occupied by an 
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ornamental tank and fountain. Although different in their shape and intention, in order to produce,^a sym- 
metrical composition these two buildings have been made to balance in style and volume^ but the tombTs mani- 
festly the more splendid conception. In its arrangements this 'mausoleum building follows the usual tomb 
formula comprising a central chamber contained \vith an arched verandah, and the whole surmounted by. a 
dome, all its parts being so combined so to present an elegant and harmonious effect. Among several skilful 
expedients is the disposition of the arches in the arcade as two.of these on each face fare narrower than the others, 
thus providing a subtle variety in the voids, evidence of marked architectural competence. Moreover this alter- 
nation in spacing has been carried up into the rest of the composition, and therefore in the same manner influen- 
cing the entire facade, a fact which is also emphasized by the intervals between the ornamental finials above the 
parapet. Tall minar-shaped turrets rise from each angle of the building, but the crowning accomplishment 
is the elaborately bracketed and battlemented upper story carrying the shapely bulbous dome. 

Passing into the building, within the arched verandah is a row of pillars, thus forming a double arcade 
around the central chamber, a structural amplification preparing the spectator for the consummate excellence 
of the interior scheme. All is profusely embellished, but for sheer fertflity of invention and intricacy of pattern 
the outer wall surface of the tomb chamber is unrivalled, as every portion is ornamented with carving. (Plate 
XLVI, Fig. i). This part of the building is an admirable illustration of a condition when the appetite for 
enrichment is insatiable, and while some may criticise the total effect as one of prodigality, few will question the 
exquisite beauty of each separate design. Each wall is spaced into an arcade of three shallow arches and these 
are enclosed by a system of borders and panels with a fee engaged pier at each angle of the building. This 
di\asion of the surface provided many graceful shapes which were feed in either with arabesques, repeating 
diapers, or traceried inscriptions, the last being most prominent. All these designs are distinctive of the Bijapur 
style, the artizans of this school had a gift for originality, and created a whole series of new forms taking little 
from the indigenous art of the country, while aU is fresh and clear. 

Another outstanding feature of this tomb building is a constructional one, and concerns the treatment of 
the interior of the central chamber. This is a small room eighteen feet square, its refined appearance being very 
largely due to the introduction at the correct height of a gracefully curved and coffered ceifeg. Instead, there- 
fore, of the upper portion of the chamber being formed by a dome, it has been ceiled in the same manner as 
the tomb of Abdullah Qutb Shah at Golconda aheady described, which it may be noted was erected fifty years 
later than the Ibrahim Rauza. Such a system, however, has tins disadvantage, as although producing a well- 
proportioned room below, on the other hand it leaves a large useless void above, consisting of the hollow vacuity 
of the dome. In carrying out the construction of the ceiling at the Rauza, this was ingeniously contrived by 
means of the masonry being joggle-jointed, and it thus appears to have no visible support. Such a skilfully 
built hanging ceiling shows that in structural technique the Bijapur masons were masters of their craft. The 
mosque forming the other half of the Rauza composition, as previously indicated, while corresponding in mass 
and architectural treatment to the tomb building, as well as in width of frontage, measures less in depth, but it 
is so disposed as to be in perfect harmony with its vis-a-vis, and also with the conception as a whole. 

The third representative monument at Bijapur is the mausoleum of Mohammed Adil Shah (1627-57) 
commonly knovm as the "Gol Gumbaz" or "Round Dome.” (Plate LI, Fig. I). It is related that this ruler, 
resizing the irnpossibility of exceeding the architectural and plastic opulence of his predecessor's rauza, deter- 
mined to excel it in another quahty, that of size, with the result that he produced as his memorial one of the lar- 
gest and most remarkable single buildings in India. The tomb building itself, however, is only one item in an 
architectural scheme of considerable magnitude, which comprises a mosque, a naqqar khana, or dnun-house and 
gateway, a dharmsala or rest-house, and other structural amenities associated with an imperial mausoleum, all 
contained within a walled enclosure. Such a comprehensive conception undertaken during the later part of 
the ruler’s reign and therefore dating towards the middle of the seventeenth century, was many years in prepara- 
tion, and was accordmgly never wholly completed, while even the main structure consisting of the tomb building 
alone, does not appear to have been given quite the fulfilment that its designers intended. Both on the inside 
and outside of this iminense composition its wall surfaces are severely plain, and although these broad spaces 

"t*^^ fkera a restrained dignity, the building seeriis to lack that final effort required to make it a fully finished 

IT » ^ u Gumbaz is based for the most part upon the simplest architectural forms. 

Externally the body of the building is a great cube with a turret or tower attached to each angle, while over 
all hangs a large hemispherical dome. Much of the satisfying appearance of its composition has been obtained 
i ^ excellent proportions existing between these main elements, especially of the ratio between the square mass 
)>iow Md uie redded portion above, the latter having no complex curves, being in shape merely an immense 
^ T ff ♦* added certain subsidiary forms which cormect them and contribute to the archi- 

tec urai etiect. Chief among the supplementary elements is the fine projecting comice, its deep shadow, enriched 
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by closely, set brackets ? with, its two salient points emphasized by elongations of these same corbelled forms. 
Then above this is an arcade of small arches, its formality relieved by sldlful spacing, while over this again are 
massive merlons which, aided by the finials break the skyline with their graceful shapes. Finally, there are the 
bold foliations at the base of the dome, concealing the point of juncture with the drum in a most appropriate 
manner. Below, on the main tvall-space three sh^ow arches have been sunk in each face, elegant and suitable 
shapes, the larger archway in the centre being panelled out so as to reduce it to the dimensions of a normal door- 
way. All these architectural accessories are not only in themselves works of art but are so ^sposed as to take their 
correct place in the composition, thus producing a total effect well-balanced and satisfying to the eye. But 
it is when one begins to consider the projecting towers at the comers of the building the mind becomes conscious 
that in the design of these the high aesthetic standard has not been consistently maintained, and further that 
they are not in entire harmony with'the remainder of the conception. Some substantial stmctural feature of 
the kind was undoubtedly required to finish off: the angles of the composition, but it might have been an 
accessory less formal and in better proportioned stages than' these pagoda-like, supporting turrets. 

The interior of the Gol Gumbaz consists of one chamber only, but it is a hall of majestic proportions 
and, like the Pantheon at Rome, and St. Sophia' at Istanbul, is one of the largest single cells ever constructed. 
(Plate LII). The noticeable architectural features in this grand vaulted hall are the t^ pointed arches forming 
the sides, which give support to a circular platform above, provided to receive the base of the dome. No expe- 
dient such as a ceiling or double dome has been resorted to in, this instance, as save for the thickness of the 
masonry it is the same great inverted bowl within the building as without, and of the same plain hemispherical 
shape. The system of construction employed in this interior was as simple as its appearance. Be ginnin g with 
a square plan, as the walls gained in height this square was made to change its shape, so that at its summit it 
should form an octagon and, ultimately a circle. The conversion of the square below into a circle above was 
achieved by ingeniously arranging each arch so that its fe,et stood within the sides of the square plan, but with 
its plane of surface at an angle, the ihtemectibn above producing the eight sided figure on which the circular 
comice was projected. The interior surface of the dome is set back some twelve feet from’ the inner edge of 
this circle, so that a proportion of its weight is transmitted directly downwards on to the foiir walls, the remain- 
der being carried on the intersecting arches which also receive and counteract any outward thrust. 

The dome itself is a plain plastered vault with six small openings through the drum and a flat section 
at its crown, W with nb central pendant. It is constructed of horizontal courses of brick with a substantial 
layer of mortar between each course, in other words it consists of a homogeneous shell or monobloc of concrete 
reinforced with bricks, the whole being of an average thickness of ten feet. Most large domes are built on this 
principle, and it is quite possible that the masions engaged on the Gol Gumbaz derived their experience of this 
form of vaulting from either Ottoman sources or from Persia, where considerable architectural activity includ- 
ing the important operation of dome construction) had prevailed for some time. It seems not imlikely that 
in the erection of this vast cupola no centering of timber was used except for the section near the crown, as by 
the system of oversaUing courses of brickwork, scaffolding for such a purpose would be unnecessary. As to the 
plan- of supporting the dome by means of a combination of intersecting arches, a practice with wluch the Bija- 
pur builders seemed surprisingly familiar, this method is almost unlmown elsewhere, the' only other instance 
and that on quite a small scale, is the sanctuary cupola in the cathedral of Cordova in Spain, a buUding of Moorish 
origin and erected some six centuries earlier. ‘ 

The mausoleum of Mohammed Adil Shah is unquestionably one of the finest structural triumphs of the 
Indian builders, if only 'on accoimt of its stupendous proportions. Taking its exterior dimensions, the total 
width of one of its square sides is equal to the entire height of the building which is a little over 200 feet, and 
the outside diameter of .the dome is 144 feet; The interior of the hall measiures 135 feet' across, and it is 178 
feet high, while the gallery from which the dome springs'is no feet above the pavement. If the spaces covered 
by the various projections of the interior are omitted the entire area of the hall amounts to over eighteen thou- 
sand square feet. According to tWs caJcidation' it is considerably' larger in area than the' Pantheon at Rome 
which measures 15,833 square feet, sottat the Gol Gumbaz may claim to be the largest domical roof in existence. 
■Viewed as a whole even with the' imperfactioris of the comer towers already referred to, this monumental mau- 
soleum is a production of phenomenal grandeur. • Unlike mo'st .of the other buildings iin- Bijapur it seems 
fairly evident that to give aesthetic plesaure was not its' intention, it was erected with the object of creating 
awe and amazement in the mind of the spectator by means of its immense scale and majestic bulk. And these 
ideals have been abundantly fulfilled. Yet its architectural qualities are' also considerable as proved by the 
skilful composition of its various parts, the harmonious combination of arches, comice, arcade, foliated parapet 
and fluted dmm, all disposed in an artistic and effective manner upon a stmctural foundation of simple forms 
with coherent strength. Whether one stands thrilled before its noble mass or humbled imder the' vast void of 
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its vaulted roof, one cannot fail to be impressed by the gifted imagination wWch conceived this great monu- 
ment, and to marvel at the supreme genius v/hich enabled it to be so splendidly reahzed. 


Of the buildings of the Adil Shahis produced to a more normal scale there are numerous examples^ sorae 
of exceptional merit. Among these are Shah Karim's tomb, the tomb of Shah Kav/M, a CTOup of mosques in the 
Shahpur suburb, the An^ masjid, Malika Jahan Begum's mosque, and Ah Shahid Piris maqid, the fac^e 
archways o£ the last being of an exemplary pattern.* But undoubtedly the most remarkable building of this 
smaller type is that knov/n as the Mihtar JIahall, v/hich, on grounds of style, appears to have been ererted 
about 1620 during the reign of Ibrahim Add Shah II V/hen, as shown by the character of his rauza, nch eanbel- 
lishment was in the greatest request.^ (Plate LIII, Fig. I). The name by which this building is now known is 
incorrect, as it is not a mahdll or palace but the entrance hall to the courtyard of a mosque, an edifice of almost 
equal elegance at its rear. It is hov/ever something more than an'entranc<J gat^ay, for it has an upper story 
consisting of a small assembly room corresponding in some respects to a '/parvis'' or prints' chamber in a Chris- 
tian church, and above that again is an open terrace surrounded by a v/all with oriel windows and a perforated 
parapet. Incidentally the assembly room is of a kind v/hich v/ould provide an excellent model for a modem 
halL llxe exterior of this building is an admirable concc^ition, the facade being contained between two slender 
buttresses rising up into graceful turrets, v/hile the outstanding feature is a window, its balcony projected 
on brackets and shaded by an expansive eave. Among the other architectural elements are a doorv/ay of 
pointed arches, recessed within an arrangement of flat panelling, certain elaborations to the buttresses, ^ 
well as string-courses and mouldings, all exceptionally well rendered, and each contributing to the artistic 
appearance of the v/hole. Every detail is decoratively shaped and sumptuously carved, some parts excessively 
so, as for instance the struts supporting the window' eave, v/hich have been so finely wrought as to resemble 
carved brackets in the form of thin v/ooden braces. The fineness of the v/orkmanship is astonishing, the stone 
being manipulated as if it were plastic clay, either in the chiselling of the lov/ relief patterns around the doorv/ay 
or in the deep moulding of the coffered ceiling of the ground story, all is executed with a loving care recalling 
that of the artists of the Italian qmiiro-unto. The entire structure seems to imply that not only the artisans 
themselves took a pride in the p^ection of their handiwork, but that they were enocuraged to do so by their 
patrons who expsnenced an equal ples^re in seeing such exquisite forms grovr under their hands. 


The seOTlar architecture of Bijapur in comparison with the religious is of a decidedly pedestrian order, 
and has few significant features. It took the form of palaces and civic buildings produced to the order of the 
various rulers, often in a style of their oy/n and fording to their personal needs. Host of these edifices, partly 
on account of the impermanence of their materials and construction, are ruined, v/hile several have been used 
durmg later times for ot^ purposes, wWch has further obscured their ori^al intention. One of the most 
noticeable of the civic buildings now remaining is the Gagan Mahal], presumed to have been erected about A. D. 
1560 and to have served a two-fold purpose, as a royal residence and a council chamber. In plan it is rectangular, 
124 feet by 82 feet, and it v/as divided into two parts, the frontal portion forming one large open hall, with the 
other portion at the back consisting of a central hall and a smaller chamber on each side ; over all was an upper 
stoiy, apparently for the a<^rnmodation of the ladies of the roj-al household. In several of the mediaeval cities 
of central and southern Indian there appear to have been one or more buildings designed on this principle, a com- 
bination of assembly hall and hall of audience with palace attached, of which the remarkable Hindola Mahall 
at lilandu (Chapter XI), is a notable and early example. Later, under the ^Inghuls, another system was adopted 
of a separate building for each purpose, consisting of a hall for public audiences and another for private audiences 
with the palace apartments in still another building, altogether a much more rational arrangement. 
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tions as a whole, their masonry construction was as good as, if not better than any in India, some of their stone- 
work being superb, almost equal to that of the best Roman. Then the brickwork, as shown in the execution 
of their domes proves that they not only know how to prepare their materials, but also how to apply them to 
the best advantage. And as already explained, their system of intersecting arches was not only masterly but 
unique, each structural process and practice implying long years of experiment in all branches of the building art. 


In this connection an unusual light is thrown on the more ordinary methods of construction by the un- 
finished tomb of Ali II, who died in 1672. Only the ground-story arches of this ambitious scheme had been 
set up, when the entire work was stopped owing to the death of the ruler, but the extensive frame work of bare 
unfinished masonry, stantog just as the builders left it over two and a half centuries ago, is as moving as it 
is instructive. One fact in connection with this incompleted tomb, which was the last to be undertaken, con- 
cerns the shape of its arches. Hitherto, the curves of the arches in all the buildings of Bijapur were of a kind 
which required to be supplemented by tangential lines in order to meet at the crown, but in this unfinished 
structure the arches are formed of simple curves struck from two centres, thus correspontog in their general 
contours to those of the fourteenth century Gothic. Whether this departure from the original type of Tudor 
arch implied some decisive change in the character of the style is not revealed, as the end of the d3masty to- 
gether with that of the art followed very shortly, but the alteration in such a ^stinctive feature is significant. 
Up to the final years of the Bijapur nile the high standard of the masonry was fully maintained, but throughout 
the entire course of the style the builders worked at a disadvantage owing to the quality of the stone they were 
compelled to use. The only building material of a suitable kind available witl^ the State was a local basalt, 
good in certain respects yet inclined to be brittle and friable, and it is cMefiy on this account that a number 
of the monuments, otherwise well-constructed, have fallen into ruin. 


Not exactly in the Deccan, but more to the north-west of this region, is the country of Khandesh. Small 
in area, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this independent kingdom produced a munber of buildings which, 
although not forming a separate style, display original and distinctive featiurcs. In view of its geographical 
position athwart the Tapti river and wedged in between such powerful dominions as those of the Deccan on the 
one hand, and of Gujarat and Malwa on the other, it is only natural that the artisans of Khandesh should have 
taken a considerable amount of their architectural inspiration from these influential centres of the building 
art. Yet under the patronage of the Faruqi d3masty, who ruled the State from 1382 to 1600, the buildings 
at the capitals of Thalner and Burhanpur are an attempt to express an architectural individuality of some sig- 
nificance. The city of Burhanpur was founded in 1400, and it was about the same time that the large citadel 
and palace, or Backhahi Qila, (King's Fort) occupying a commanding position on the banks of the Tapti, were 
built. This appears to liave been a sumptuous structure, but is now too ruined to enable any definite opinion 
of its architectural style to be formed. Belonging to a slightly later date, is a group of tombs at the ancient 
town of Thalner, one containing an inscription of Miran Mubarak (dec. 1457), which represents the nature of 
the movement at this stage. (Plate LIV). These buildings show a close affinity to the Malwa type of tomb 
as instanced by the mausoleum of Hushang Shah at Mandu, produced there only a few years previously. There 
are however certain differences in the treatment of the Thalner examples, both structural and ornamental, im- 
plying that these were not mere copies, but that the artisans employed were introducing ideas of their own. The 
principal innovations are the change in the position of the openings, such as the wider spacing of the doors and 
windows, in the pTnpfip..i«; given to the parapet over the eaves, and in the elevation of the dome by means of an 
octagonal drum and the stilting of its sides. ‘ Although these tombs at Thalner may not have the stolid dignity 
and stability of the Malwa original which appears to have inspired them, they are a pleasing variation of the 
same type. 


Towards the end of the rule of the Faruqi dynasty two mosques were erected at Burhanpur, one bemg 
the Jami Masjid built by Adil Shah IV (Raja Ali Khan) in 1588, and the other of about the same date, or perhaps 
a little earlier, known as the Bibi ki Masjid (Mosque of the Lady). The former is a comparatively simple con- 
ception, the fifteen pointed arches forming its facade bemg flanked by two lofty mmarets, an arrangement no 
doW suggested by some of the later mosques of Gujarat, which were also the models for its weU-conadered 
proDortions sneciallv noticeable in the arcade around the courtyard. The other example, the Bibi ki Masjid, 
» KflS SSe more vhaUty in its design and construction, its style being not dksimilar from a cert^ 
® ^ Fie 2). For instance, its facade is of the closed variety, with 

a7arg?SS archwJy conLned^^^^^^ minarets, t^he whole being enriched with mouldings and 

caS IkeS S to^ lies in the composition of the minarets, as their upper portions are oma- 

m^^ted with orSl vdnXws havhig proving balconies, while the summit is cro^med by a sphencal cupola Al- 

of these minarets is a definite departure from anythmg produced elsewhere. 
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The concluding phase of this manifestation in Khandesh took place v;hsn the country came under the 
rule of the JIughals, as illustrated by the tomb of Shah 2sav?az IGian, one of the pro\’incial governors in the 
seventeenth century. Even at such a late date something of the independent nature of the building art is still 
observable, al^u^ in tids instance it takes the form of a composition consisting mainly of elements borrow- 
ed from different sources. Its square design in tv/o stories may have be<m derived from some of the royal tombs 
of Gujarat, the xunnacles are not tmlike those on the Tughlaqian buildings at Delhi, but with the addition of 
foliations from Bijapur, while finally the whole is crowned with a "Lodi" dome. Yet despite the diversity of 
these attributions th^ are united with knowledge and skill, so that the result as a whole is not unattractive. 
But it is dear from the character of this structure that any spontaneity the movement originally possessed 
had declined, and this tomb therefore represents the last effort of any dgnificance in these parts. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PROVINCIAL STYLE 
KASHMIR (From' the 15th century) 

T here can be few countries wWch exhibit more contrastmg m^ifestations of _ architecture than the 
State of Kashmir. In the first instance there was the classical, aristocratic, and hierarchic development 
^ represented by the stone monuments of the Buddhist-Hindu period which fiouiished mainly during the 
first millennium ; this was followed by a period of building in wood, as illustrated by the more democratic 
folk architecture which prevailed under the Mohammedan rule ; finally, there was a short interval in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when the Mughul emperors brought into the State their own style of stone 
architecture, ^ shown by a few examples of unmistakable character. But the type of architecture associated 
principally with the Islamic domination of Kashmir is that constructed almost entirely of wood, and which 
assumed a singularly distinctive form. 

Although this method of building first comes into view with the Mohammedan occupation of the country 
towards the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and is the mode that is still largely used, there is every indica- 
tion that building in wood in Kashmir, has a very ancient history. For civic and secular purposes it was no 
doubt co-existent with the stone architecture of the first millennium, but on account of its impermanence ill 
examples of such an early development have disappeared. In support of its ancient usage there is the evidence 
of the style of this wooden architecture itself, which by the manner of its manipulation, and its suitability to 
the climate, country, and the needs of the people all prove that it was a constructional method that had long been 
in regular use. Moreover in no other part of India was serviceable timber available in greater quantities or 
more readily accessible, and it could therefore be used in all structural operations without stint, thus fact alone 
conditioned not a little the methods of the workmen and the character of the building art, as in such circumstances 
the matter of economy of material did not arise. The result of this superabundance of supply was that there 
was no need for the builders to devise ways and means for simplifying their structural system, or of making one 
piece of wood suffice where two or more were ordinarily used. 

The technique therefore of the woodwork of Kashmir consisted in the elementary contrivance of lay- 
ing one log horizontally on another, usually crosswise in the form of "headers and stretchers” as in brick-work, 
in this fashion producing not only the walls, but elso on occasion the piers for the support of any superstructure ; 
in the case of an ordinary pillar however, single tree trunks were generally einployed. A variety of cedar .tree, 
deodar {Cedrus Deodara), is the wood mainly used, and is floated down the rivers in the form of huge balks to 
its destination. The simplest method of such log construction may be studied in the series of bridges which 
span the river Jhelum at Srinagar, the capital city of the State. Several of these kadals as they are called, are 
still built on the cantilever principle, and illustrate a system of bridge building which has jjrobably been in prac- 
tice for many hundreds of years. Thte main supports, or piers, take the form of a massive wooden structure, 
in general appearance resembling an inverted pyramid with its truncated apex resting on a solidly built masomy 
cutwater. Each pier is built up of layers of logs, in alternate courses placed transversely, at right angles, in 
such a manner as to make it sufficiently strong to withstand a fair flood current below, and to carry a reasonable 
load above. (Plate LVIII, Fig. i.) 

It was on system, so clearly shown in the piers of the bridges, that most of the wooden buildings 
in Kashmir were produced, blit refined arid elabofated to suit their more architectural appearance.' This may 
be seen in some of the better class t3q)es of houses where the logs are carefuUy-squared, and the spaces between 
each course filled with neat brickwork on glazed tiles. In the. interiors of the rooms these mterstices are some- 
times converted into wall recesses, very convenient as lockers or cupboards. But not even in the most superior 
buildings does the construction show any profound knowledge of woodwork or of the art of joinery, and although 
a simple dovetail joint is occasionally found, the logs are generally fastened to one another by a stout wooden pin. 
There are no signs in this rudimentaryworkmariship of any influence from that remarkably efficient arid precise 
form of timber architecture, which is reproduced in the rock-cut halls of the Buddhists in India of a much earlier 
date. Nor do any expedients of a mechanical nature find a place in the Kadunir productions,' no struts, trusses, 
or diagonal members to secure lateral rigiffity, the sole system being that of a dead weight beamg direfctly dovm- 
wards, on much the same principle as the eairly stone masonry of the temples; Such a ponderous mass of material 
that these wooden buildings presented provided little stability, and being further loaded with insertions' of brick- 
work, it is not surprising that they frequently collapsed. Fire, also, at frequent intervals has made havoc with 
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^flammable edifices man y of whiclx On this account at one time or another having to be rebuilt, thwe 
draimstan^ although the foimdations of several of the more important examples of this wooden “chit^toe 
datef^m an ‘eJly peLd of Moslem rule, little of their original structure remams, most of it consisting of later 

ri^lacements. 

The similarity of this form of Kashmir arcWtecture to the timber construction of o Jer mount^ous 
countriSca'S be overlooked, particularly its likeness to that of Scandma^. and also to the of the 

wooden churches Norway of the eleventh to the fourteen^ centunes. Jiere are 

the sloping roofs rising in tiers so as to form a kind of pyramid, with gables and overhandmg eaves, each ^ace 
vmter-proLd with l^rers of birch-bark, every feature of which has its counterpart m the wooden " 

ziarais ol Kashmir. Then the chalets of the Austrian Tyrol with their projectmg upper ston^. becomes rnth 
carved railings and casement windows, bear a familiar resemblance to the old houses of Snnagax. ^ut 
these analogies of style in such widely separated countries are ovbiously not due to ray common ongin, tney 
have been brought about bjr each people having to cope with similar climatic conditions, and bemg providea 
\vith the same class of materials for this purpose. 


The typical wooden architecture of Kashmir takes the form of either a mosque or a tomb. The latter 
is known as a ziarAi, rad is a characteristic feature of the valley, often enshrining the remains of some local cele- 
brity or person of holy repute. One of these is to be found in or near most villages, personal respect being 
shown to it by the custom of all wayfarers dismounting and passing its sacred precincts on foot. In design 
both the mosque and the ziarat are composed of much the same main architectural elements, which in each type 
of building are apportioned in the same manner. These main elements are three in number and consi^ of 
lower cubical structure or body of the building containing the hall or chamber ; a pyrairudal roof, often in tiers; 
and over the whole a slender spire not unlike a Gothic fleche- In the mosques, especially of the larger kind, 
there is a fourth element interposed between the apex of the roof and the base of the spire ; this takes the form 
of a square open pavilion, thus acting in the same capacity as a minar, or elevated gallery, from which the muezzin 
makes his call to prayer. 


Except for certain extraneous features, among which are a small subsidiary shrine and a range of 
cloisters added later, the mosque of Shah Hamadan in Srinagar is a typical example of the wooden architecture 
of the country. (Plate L\TII, Fig. I.) Standing on the right bank of the Jhelum river on an irregular mason- 
ry foundation composed of ancient temple materials, this building with its surroundings and background of 
distant snowy mountains presents an enchanting spectacle. On the day of a festival \vith a gaily 
coloured crow'd clustered about its w'ater-front, and the picturesque cantilever bridge in the fore-ground, 
the entire scene reflected' in the slov/ flowing river is a sight to be remembered. The mosque, exclu- 
sive of its verandah extensions, p in plan a square of 70 feet side, and is two stories in height, which up to its 
eave is riearly 50 feet. Above is the low pyramidal roof, surmounted by the open pavilion for the muezzin, 
over which rises the steeple %vith its finial, 125 feet from the ground. Much of the w*alling of the lower 
portion of this structure is fonned of logs, trinuned square and laid in alternate courses as already described, 
the log ends producing the effect of a diaper pattern on the sides of the exterior. Under the eave is a heavy 
comice, also of logs, corbelled out from the wall-face on timbers laid crosswise so that their butt ends form an 
elementarv kind of dentil course. Such is the solid manner in w'hich the body of the building is constructed, 
^t are superimposed lighter structures in the form of arcades, verandahs, and porticos, their openings 
filled mth lattice v/ork (pinjra) and enriched with carved wooden insertions. The pyramidal roof, projecting 
over the whole composition, is in tfeee tiers and composed of rafters having planks aboire covered with turf, and, 
in their sea^n beds of tulips and iris, the effect of which when in full flower is one of rare beauty. Under this 
natural roof gar^n are fixed multiple layers of birch-bark, which provide a waterproof strata impervious to rain or 
^ow. Above the open pilled pavilion which crowns the roof, rise gable-Uke projections at the foot of the 
steeple, breakmg its formahty with effective passages of shadow. (Plate LIX). 


t,,. Hanadan mosque is in two stories, only the interior of the haU on the ground floor 

pretensions, the upper portions of the building being plain and severely structural. This 
vridth measunng 63 f^t by 43 feet, the original square having been curtailed in its 

2? /it in of smaU chambers cuttmg mto it on its north and south sides. Four substantial wooden pillars 

panned ^ ocrapy the central area of the compartments, the walls, of which arc 

producrioli^o-5iii^™!??i^ <^do and other embeUishmCTts. In effect the interior is an unaffected 
as for its features. Md rem^kable therefore not so much for its architecture 

arched and reress^d mihrah ^ eight-sided pillars having foliated bases and capitals, the 

praver caroMs on” t}i<« flnnr ’ iff walls stained to a rich brown, the painted ceiling and the many coloured 

piSc appearance while supremely sensuous retains at the same time L atmos- 
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But unquestionably the most impressive, and, also the most "architectural” building in the wooden 
style of Kashmir is the Jami Masjid at Srinagar, founded by the ruler Sikandar Butshikan as early as A. D. 1400, 
and enlarged by his son and successor Zain-ul-Abidin. Although a considerable portion of this immense con- 
gregational mosque from an early date may have been composed of brick masonry, it contains in its interior 
a large^ amount of timber work, and accordingly on at least three occasions has been badly damage by fire. 
Each time, however, that it has been restored no drastic changes appear to have taken place in its composition, 
while the final reconstruction effected by the Mughul emperor Aurangzebe (1658-1707) seems also to have fol- 
lowed in most respects the original plan. Since then it has been allowed to fall into a state of decay and until 
recently was in a ruinous condition, but it has now been completely renovated as far as possible in the same 
style as in the time of Aurangzebe. In its design this huge structure contains all the architectural elements 
which have been already described as the essential components of the Kashmiri type of wooden building, but so 
disposed as to form a conception approaching more nearly to that of the orthodox mosque plan. It consists 
therefore of a square courtyard of some 240 feet in diameter surrounded on all four sides with wide colonnades, 
the entire area being contained within a lofty exterior wall making a rectangle of 285 feet side. Externally its 
elevation is composed mainly of tliis retaining wall, displaying an enormous e:!q)anse of plain brickwork averaging 
30 feet in height all round the building which, except for the three projecting entrances in the middle of the north, 
south, and east, is relieved only by a series of small arched openings towards its upper portion. The principal 
entrance is that on the south side, and consists of a recessed portico which leads across the colonnade forming the 
southern cloisters into the courtyard of the interior. It is from a point of view within this courtyard that the 
arrangements of the mosque as a \yhole may be most readily studied. (Plate LVII.) 

Around the courtyard a continuous arched arcade with a clerestory is carried, but in the centre of each 
side the sequence of arches is interrupted by the imposition of a large structure of almost independent appearance, 
having a square frontage containing an archway, while above rises a pyramidal roof and steeple. In other 
words in the middle of each side is interposed an example of the "ziarat” form of building, the structural configu- 
ration already described as typical of the wooden architecture of the country. Of these four "ziarat” formations 
those on three sides resolve themselves into entrance halls, but that on the west, which is the larger and more 
predominant, denotes the position of the nave of the sanctuary. Passing through the great archway forming 
the central feature of this sanctuary facade, the nave is entered, a fine open space contained within a double 
range of tall wooden pillars, with an arched mihrab occupying the interior wall. There is an appreciable feeling 
for the qualities of breadth and spaciousness in this portion of the building, as it is the "high place” or focal 
point, and therefore all parts are carried out to a very considerable-scale. But the real greatness of the conception 
lies in the treatment of its manifold pillared aisles and cloisters. These lofty colonnades extend around the 
entire building, four aisles deep on three sides and three aisles deep on the fourth side. They are composed of 
ranges of pillars each made out of a single deodar trunk, varying from 25 feet to nearly 50 feet in height, and, 
as they amount to as many as 378 in number, some idea of the slender verticality and elongated effect of the 
interior perspective may be gained. "W^ile there is much that impresses in the general appearance of this im- 
mense building, principally on account of its stately proportions yet, as with several of the larger congregational 
mosques in India, its almost grandiose dimensions, combined with an unemotional architectural character, mvest 
it with an atmosphere of aloofness not felt in the lesser and more intimate productions. (Plate LVIII, Fig. 2.) 

Before passing on to the examples of the building art introduced into Kashmir during the ascendancy 
of the Mughals, there are a few structures dating from the early Islamic period which indicate that at one time 
an effort was made to adapt some of the existing Hindu remains to Musulman use. Several of these are of suffi- 
cient interest to merit reference, especially as the additions made to them show affinities to the contemporary 
brick and glazed tile architecture of Persia. The principal building illustrating such a system of conversion 
is a tomb in Srinagar known as that of Zain-ul-Abidin’s mother, and was erected by this Moslem ruler early in 
his long reign, from 1420 to 1470. (Plate LX, Fig. l.) One of the oldest' Mohammedan buildings in Srinagar, 
the basement is obviously that of a Hindu stone 'temple, of 'the ninth' century, the whole of the upper portion 
of wliich was dismantled to make way for an erection in accordance with Islamic needs. Except for this re- 
moval, the temenos of the shrine remains muth as it was originally, with its low walls and gateways still in situ. 
The plan of the Hindu building was a square.'wiith rectangular offsets projecting diagonally from each of its angles, 
a formation which , it may be observed, made it less difficult to convert into a structure resembUng.the conventional 
Moslem tomb. This conversion was effected.by carrying up .the shape of the 'existing' basement by means of a 
lirick. superstructure into the form 'of a’tonib' chamber and surmounting the whole with a cluster of five cupolas, 
one of these being a large and central' dome with the others smaller and attached to its sides. In each wall-face 
a pointed archway has been set, and there are the remains of fluting and arcading in the tall drums of the domes, 
while the inner doorway seems to have been an attempt at a rare type of horse-shoe arch. The design and execu- 
tion of this tomb mdicate that it was the production of men accustomed to working in brick masonry, and in a 
method implying Persian influence. 
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Another Moslem' tomb’ in Srinagar, constructed in much the same manner as the foregoing, is that of Pir 
Haii Mohammed Sahib, its plinth and the comers of the superstructure, together with the enclosure all having 
formed part of an earlier Hindu shrine, still in its original position. Also of a similar nature is the rauza. or tomb 
and mosque of Madani, in the suburb of Zadibal, an example more picturesque than architectural, as it is conxr 
posed of an aggregation of miscellaneous remains. Built on the site of an old temple, the stone plinth of the 
mosque is Hindu and the brick walls are Mohammedan. Some carved temple columns are in the porch of the 
mosque, and two similar columns have been used in the inner chamber of the tomb, while there is a date inscribed 
over the doorway of the former building equivalent to A. D. 1444. But the chief attraction is the tile-work, 
particularly that in the spandrels, which in its style, design and execution has every appearance of being of 
Persian manufacture. Of mixed construction also is the Janu Masjid in the town of Pampur, only the basement 
of which is composed of temple spoils, the upper portion being in the wood and brick mode characteristic of the 
Islamic style as a whole. From this small series of examples it seems fairly obvious that the attempt to convert 
the T<;|amTfr architecture of Kashmir into a form of provincialized Persian, in the face of the firmly established 
indigenous timber tradition, could not be maintained. 

There now remains the effort made by . the Mughuls in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to revive 
the art of stone building in the State not howeyer, in its ancient form, but according to the architectural ideals 
of this dominating dynasty. The style the Mughul emperors mtroduced into the country was that which at the 
time was flourishing with such vigour in all parts of Hindustan, and of a character which is so generally distinctive 
that it cannot be mistaken. There are three such buildings, the .Fort of Hari Parbat, the Pattar or "Stone” 
Masjid, and the mosque of Akhun Mulla Shah, all executed in the grey limestone readily available in the valley. 
As a proof of how completely the art of haiidling stone has been lost by the Kashmiris, when in the sixteenth 
century the Mughrd Emperor Akbar undertook the construction of the fort, an inscription states that he was 
compelled to import "two hundred Indian master-builders” to carry out his project, as the local artizans appear 
to have been only accustomed to working in wood. This fort, which crowns the suminit of the hill of Hari Parbat, 
is now in itself a common place production much of it being evidently a more recent replacement of the original 
Akbari citadel, but the retaining walls with the two gates, the Kathr Darwaza and the Sangin Darwaza, are of 
the Mughul period, and show that style in its simplest and most dignified aspect. The Kathi Darwaza appears 
to have been the main entrance, but is a definitely restrained conception whereas the Sangin Darwaza is more 
expensive and ornate, as its elevation consists of a well-proportioned arched recess containing the entrance gate- 
way, and there are elegant oriel windows on each side. 

The two other stone buildings, of Mughul worlonanship are of a slightly later date, as the Pattar Masjid 
is said to have been erected in A. D. 1623 to the order of Nur J^an the consort of the Emperor Jahangir, while 
the Akhun MuUa Shah’s mosque bears. a date corresponding to A. D. 1649. Both buildings plainly imply that 
those responsible for their execution were imaffected by the indigenous wooden architectxure of the valley, pre- 
ferring their own methods as regards design, materials, and technique. Although what may be defined as “pro- 
vincial” Mughul, these two mosques are equal in architectural quality to many of the productions in the capital 
cities of that empire, yet, as in the case of the fortress referred to above, they depict the style in its temperate 
manner, being broadly treated with the minimum amount of decoration, but at the same time avoiding undue 
severity. 

This specially appHes to the Akhun Mulla Shah mosque which stands on the scarp of the Hari Parbat 
Fort enclosure, and in spite of its very moderate size and dilapidated condition is well worthy of note. Briefly 
it may be described as a mosque mthin a mosque, as the sanctuary forms a separate and detached building stand- 
ing \yithin a surroundmg courtyard. Such a structural system so admirably suits the purposes for which it 
was mtended, that it is suprising it was not copied in lairger and more important examples. Here the plan 
resolves itself into a relatively l^ge rectangular enclosure .containing a tank for ablutions and boimded by a 
range of compartments for. the accommodation of attendants and deybtees. At the western end of this enclosure 
IS the nrnsque sanctuary isolated from its surroundings and consisting of a square building around a square open 
court, the front portion forming the entrance, the sides the'aHes, and the western end the prayer hdl. Cons- 
tnmteq of grey granite slabs over a core of brickwork, the proportions of this building, the simplicity of its 
simace treatment, its architectural character and manipulatibn generally, are all most commendable. Particularly 
^ archways whether plain, pointed or engrailed, as they are singularly graceful in their curves, 

^ Scheme of the back wall extmor, with a projection to'mairk'the recessed mihrab in the interior is well 
^ respects this ruined and neglected structure is a model in miniature of an appropriate 

of Hio mosques there are other structural records, mainly in brick masonry, 

or P^i the valley, some of these being sumptuous summer resorts, such as the Peri Mahall, 

ry aiace, on the hillside overlooking the Dhal Lake, which although interesting in its arrangement 
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of terraces is of no special architectural significance, and, having evidently been hastily erected, is mostly in 
ruins. An exception may however be made in one instance, the large baradari or pavilion in the celebrated 
Shadimar Bagh, or "Garden of Bliss,'' a loggia of black stone pillars and sculptured brackets, with every part 
in pleasing proportion and most artistically executed. But all such masonry buildings, whether of stone or 
brick, were architectural impositions, introduced into the country to satisfy the requirements of its alien rulers. 
The indigenous style mainly composed of timber, and designed and constructed according to tradition, took 
nothmg from these intruding productions, it continued on its course, uninterrupted and unaffected by any in- 
fluences from without, either Persian or Mughul. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE BUILDINGS OF SHER SHAH SUR 
Sasaram cir. 1530-40 ; Delhi 1540-45 

T he empire of the Mtighuls vras founded by Babur in 1526, but before thdr rule had been firmly establish- 
ed, it '/rzs intemg)!^ Try the Afj^n vsuTpsr, Sher Sliah Sur, v/ho seiz<^ the throne of Delhi, and for 
an interval of fifteen years the Sur dynasty reigned in the Jloslem capital- Such a limited period of 
pov/er v/oald ordinarily* have had no marlred effect on the architecture of the country, h^ not Sher Shah been 
a man of outstanding character and, moreoy'er, already a patron ezpaienced in the building art. The result 
therefore of tliis interr<'^nuin. v/as that it coincided vnth a most decisive movem^t in the de'/elopmsnt of the 
Islamic style, and one v.'hich had far reaching implications. The architectural projects of ^er Shah Sur resolved 
themselves into tv.'o distinct manifestations, each produced under diverse conmtions and in tv/o different locali- 
ties. The earlier phase emerged during the period that this accomplished Afghan adventurer was all-povrerful 
in the I/)v.'er Pro*.'ince=, the maasoleams that were erected at his capital seat of Sasaram in Bihar, illustrating 
the final fulfilment of the Lodi style by which they had been inspired. On the other hand the second phase 
depicts the building art v/ben, haring wrested the throne of Delfe from the Mughd emperor Humayrun, Sher 
Shah proceeded by' his active patronage not only to precipitate the oncoming architectural mov'ement then in 
j/roce3= of formation, bat to make it into what was destined to be a most important stage in the development 
of the subsequent styde of the Idughuls, 


Tlie first of these t'/.'o architectural phases — that at Sasaram, nov/ a small to'Aui in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar, is repr<’^mted by a group of tombs, tliree belonging to the ruling family', and one a memorial to the 
arcliitect 'who Irrilt these ; another tomb at Chainpur a fe*/' miles to the west is that of Bakhtiyar Khan, a noble- 
man of the time, .-ill appear to lia'/e been planned, if not partly fu'ected, during the decade before Sher Shah 
Sur assumed tfiis so'/ereignty' at Delhi in 1540, and it may' have been some presage of his imperial ambitions 
that mo'.'ed Jtim to desire those tombs in which he was psrsonalK' co,'icemed to be of the same order as the roy'al 
mausoleums at the Moslem capital. It is somev/hat of an irony therefore that the finest example of what has 

in the 

apareciable time after the Lodi rale had come to an end- Sher 



to oiirj out his sch'cnes, and his first commission at Sasaram was ths- construction, about 1535, of the tomb of 
his patron's father Hasan Khan. (Plate LX, Tis. 2.) 
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Lodi tomb, as it is 250 feet wide, -but he has increased the number of stories, thus producing an immense p3rra- 
midal pile of ordered masonry in five distinct stages, the whole rising to the considerable height of 150 feet. But 
what makes this composition unique is its unrivalled setting, as the entire structure stands foursquare in the 
centre of a great artificial lake, so extensive that each of its concreted sides measures sis much as 1400 feet in 
length. 

Those responsible for this architectural masterpiece -were unquestionaUy gifted with phenomenal vision, 
for the spectacle of such a jponderous building, solid and' stable in itself yet apparently floating on the face of the 
waters, its reflections creating the illusion of movement and at the same time du})licating its bedk, is unforgettable. 
Although isolated in this manner, its connection with the rest of the world is maintained by means of a causeway 
access to which is permitted through a strongly built guard-room on the edge of the northern side of the lake 
which, on occasion, could be closed and defended. Of its five stories, the two comprising the foundations of this 
island tomb, consisting of a stepped- basement rising directly out of the water, and a tall terrace above, are both 
square in plan, the latter being so designed that its upper surface forms an ample courtyard with a substantial 
pillard pavilion at each corner. Occuppng the- great space within this courtyur'd is the tomb building, an 
octagonal structure in three diminishing stages, and surmounted by the broad low dome. The lowest story is 
in the form of a verandah, having triple arches.in each of its eight sides with a projecting eave above, over which 
rises a high crenellated parapet. The second stage is a plain wall similar to that in the tomb of Hasan Khan but 
here its surfaces have been partly screened by a pillared kiosk at each angle, and there are also projecting 
window openings between. In reality the third stage is the drum of the dome, and this also is reheved by a 
series of kiosks which actually break into its circular base, thus carrying the eye along its ascending curves to the 
massive lotus final which crowns the whole. 

Such is the scheme of this building in its bare outlines, but it resolves itself into much more than a skil- 
ful grouping of its major parts, however elegant' they may be. For, -viewed as an example of architectural ex- 
pression, it is an inspired achievement, a creation of sober and massive splendour of which any country would be 
proud. There must be few who can look on this great grave monument, silent and solitary, as in the course of 
years its li-ving environment has receded from it, without being deeply moved by its calm and stately dignity. 
The proportions of its diminishing stages, the harmonious transition from square to octagon, and from octagon to 
sphere, the variety and distribution of its tonal values, the simplicity, breadth, arid scale of each major element, 
and, finally, the carefully adjusted mass of the' total conception, show the aesthetic capacity of the Indian 
architect at its greatest, and his genius at its highest. 

Passing to the interior arrangements of this mausoleum, the tomb ch^ber is entered through the en- 
circling verandah by doorways, one in each side except that in the west which is sealed to acconunodate the 
mihrab. It is a single vaulted hall 66 feet in diameter, and there is no double dome so that it rises directly to 
a height of 90 feet from the pavement to the cro-wn. Owing to the fact that the plan at this level is octagonal 
the interior illustrates a constructional principle entirely different from the system of intersecting arches em- 
ployed in the "Gol Gumbaz” at Bijapur, which is square in its ground plan (Chapter XIII, Plate LII), its octagon 
shape allows the “phase, of transition” to be more simply treated, as it consists of merely the change oi eight 
sides into a circle. This was attained by the "beam and- bracket” method, supplemented by an arched niche 
corresponding to a squinch, at . each angle. Thus it will be seen that the interior walls consist of three superim- 
posed rows of arches, each row as -it ascends diminishing in height but increasing in the number of its arches, the 
ground floor consisting of eight, the second row of sixteen, and the upper-most of thirty-two. ^ The angles in each 
stage are bridged by alintel with its centre supported by a projecting corbel,the whole a very simple constructional 
process and handled in a perfectly straightforward and wprlonanlike manner. Light is admitted mainly through 
the doorways, Wt a certain amoimt penetrates into- the upper portion of the hall through perforated screens in 
the triforium arcade. As a whole, the interior of the tomb" chamber is moderately plain, the only enrichnient 
being inscriptions carved on the qibla wall, consisting of graceful lettering but with little ornamental elaboration. 

This momunent is constructed of the fine sandstone obtained from the historic quarries of -Chunar situat- 
ed only a short distance away, the' masonry being in large blocks.' laid in rather irregular courses, but the stones 
are well-dressed with. good joints. . As it now appears the building is a. uniform grey. mass, presenting a sombre 
effect in keeping with its solemn purpose, but it is quite clear that when first produced.it was intended to convey 
a very different impression. For there are sufficient remains of glazed and painted decoration on its exterior 
walls to indicate that generous passages of broken colour were an imj)orfant part of the scheme. Some of these 
patterns may be traced on the kanjuras; or battlements, others on the parapets,- or enriching the sl^dow below 
the projecting eave, all bold geometrical designs in strong combinations of red, blue,- yelow and white, suitable 
for a building of such breadth and scale; This colour scheme was carried over most of the surfaces, including the 
cupolas of the kiosks, and when in addition it is realized that the great dome was painted a glistening white, with 
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its crested finial in brilliant ruddy gold, the whole reflected in the shimmering waters of the lake, some idea of the 
oriental sumptuonsness thus presented may be gained As tto monument y/M evidently^ pu^osely situated 
#• 105 " to that femous highv/ay nov,r knov/n as the Grand Trunk Road, along v/hich for centuncs the never^tog 
traffic has passed and repass^ between the furthermost limits of the empire; graphic accounts of its gilendour 
must have giread far and v/ide. 


At first aght the mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram appears to have been built on a perfectly synm^- 
trical plan, but an ezamination of its substructure shov/s that a curious correction in its oriOTtation had to ^ 
effected during the course of its erection. It was intended that the building should have its faces opposite the 
points of the compass, but on conflicting the great stepped ph'nth, it v/as discovered that through some mised- 
l^tion this foundation of masonry was eight degrees in error. The true alignment of the tomb was evidently 
a matter of vital importance, and as it vras too late to alter the substructure, the remaining upper part of the 
building was carried out at an angle with its basement, the ground plan being sufficiently inclined to bring its 
sides exactly in the right direction. This alteration has not hixn actually detrimental to the appearance of the 
building as a vfhole, but its kte adjustment must have presented some difficulties to its designers, which however 
have im been skilfully o\'ercomc. 


Another circumstance which seems to have occurred early in the production of this monument, concerned 
the particular manner in which the central edifice should be approached from the mainland. There are indica- 
tions that the &st intention was to have the tomb building entirely surrounded by v/ater, only to be reached by 
means of a state barge vrith a crev; of rowers retained for the purpose. As proofs of this, the character of iba step- 
ped platform, the stairways down to the waters edge on each side, tlie landing stage on the eastern margin of the 
lake, and finally the unconvincing attachment of the causeway to the tomb terrace, all se?m to point to such 
being the original plan. Other proposals how'cver seem to have prevailed later, the result being the introduction • 
of the causeway across the water and the "bridgehead" guarffi-oom as an entrance. Here the causeway has 
become so ruin^ that its design is not quite clear, but its character may be judged from a similar form of ap- 
roach seen in the remains of another of the Sasaram tombs, tliat of Sher Shah s son Salim. This mausoleum 
was also located in a lar^e artificial lake, and the causeway, although resembling a bridge, contains no arches, 
but consists of a sticcession of pi'u’s with the inter/ening spaces g)anned by stone beams having bracket rapports, 
somev/hat on the cantilever principle, each pier carrying a kiosk and projecting balconies. Intended to be larger 
even than that of Sher Shah's immense monument, this great work was never finished as Salim Shah died in 1552, 
and it is therefore the last architectural undertaking of the Sur dynasty. 


The second phase of the building art as produced under this Afghan succession may be now reviesv/ed. 
No sooner was Sher Shah Sur seated on the throne at Delhi in 1540, than he immediately proceeded to initiate 
za architectural movement fully expressive of his aesthetic as well as his forceful nature. This hegzn by a build- 
ing project known ^ the PjirCTa Qila, or "Old Fort", a walled enclosure of considerable size and forming the 
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Qila-Kuhna niasiid with the Janiala masjid, the penultimate example of the series and builfsome fifteen years 
earlier, may be instructive and will call attention to the last and most decisive phase in this process of evolution. 
In their architectural scheme these two mosques are much alike, the facade of each consisting of an arrangement 
of five archways, that in the centre bemg sunk in an arched recess contained within a pronounc^ rectangular 
frontage above, and at the rear of which rises a single Lodi dome. Each interior is formed of one long hall divid- 
ed into five bays by lateral arches, which are repeated as an arcade along the qibla wall, while the various systems 
of roof support employed in each building are of the same kind. Yet the difference in the two compositions as 
a whole, as well as in the treatment of the various structural elements show the amount of experience that had 
been gained in the interval between the execution of these two examples. Each architectural feature crudely 
fashioned in the Jamale mosque has been refined, improved, or amplified in order to fit it for its place in the 
finished production of the Qila-i-Kuhna. Sher Shah’s Chapel Royal in the Purana Qila represents the culmination 
of its type. 

The Qila-i-Kuhna masjid consists only of the sanctuary of the usual mosque scheme, and occupies an 
oblong 158 feet by 45 feet, with a total height of 66 feet. Attached to its outer walls, both sides and back, are 
several pleasing details such as oriel windows on projecting balconies and two substantial stair turrets one at 
each rear angle, with a private entrance on the north and south sides for the use of the royal family. But the 
chief beauty of the exterior lies in the conception and treatment of the facade. (Plate XVIII, Fig. 2). As already 
indicated this front elevation consists of five arched openings, each within a larger recessed archway contained 
within a rectangular frame, but the manner in which each part has been designed and executed, and the whole, 
co-ordinated into a uniform structural production, is a fine achievement. To add to its elegance is the quality 
of varied colour, for its sandstone basis is enriched with portions in white marble, and there are also patterns in 
coloured inlay. Apart however from its aesthetic qualities there are a number of features of a historically tradi- 
tional character, as for instance the narrow turrets on each side of the central rectangular bay, the fluted mouldings 
of which are derived from the stellate flanges of the Qntb Minar, while a similar pair on the back wall retain the 
unmistakable taper of the Tughlaqian phase. The exact shape of the arch should also be noted as there is a slight 
drop, or flatness, in the curve towards the crown, marking the last stage before this feature developed into the 
true four-centred Tudor arch of the Mughuls. 

The interior of the structure is also a production of a high order, the elegant proportions of its five bays, 
the effective arrangement of its arches and arcades with their simple broad mouldings, the judicious concentra- 
tion of the plastic enrichment on the qibla wall, and the ingenious and artistic expedients to support the vaulted 
roof, all show that those engaged on this work were fuUy confident of their powers. Their technicsd assurance 
is well expressed in the various systems that have been exploited in the "phase of transition" employed in the 
roof. There are three different methods brought into requisition : in the centre is the squinch, in the next bay 
a very attractive and unusual variety of stalactite, and in the end compartment a cross rib and semi-vault of 
unusual design, evidently experimental. The finest workmanship seems to have been reserved for the mihrabs, 
of which there are five, one in each bay. They are designed on the same general principle as the recessed arches 
in the facade, thus reproducing these like a refrain, but the subtle manner in which one vaulted niche is contained 
within the other, the decorative treatment of the imposts, the foliation of the major arch, and the delicately 
inscribed border forming the enclosing rectangle, together with the manipulative skill exercised throughout, 
mark these central features of the interior as notable illustrations of applied art. (Plate LXIII, Fig. 2). 

Another structural project undertaken by Sher Shah, and one which is emblematic of bis vigorous rule, 
was a fort that he caused to be built at Rohtas, twelve miles north-west of the town of Jhelum in the Punjab. 
This was an outpost evidently so placed in order to overawe the wild tribes in this portion of his dominions. Of 
immense strength, as the stone walls in places are-30 to 40 feet thick, although devised for purely military pur- 
poses, some of its twelve gateways were exception^y fine examples of the architecture of the period. One of 
these, the Sohal Gate guardiig the south-west wall is in fair condition, and is an illustration of how a feature 
built for strength could also be made architecturally, graceful.. On a large scale, as -it is seventy feet in height, 
this fort entrance is grandly and appropriately devised, and consists of a central archway placed within a larger 
arched recess, with an oriel window projecting from the walls on either side. Every part of its structure has been 
carried out in a broad and simple manner, each line and plane has a.sober and massive elegance, while the whole 
is asthetically competent. Sher Shah's builders possessed a natural faculty for producing buildings according 
to need, and at the same time mal^g them' into stately' works of art. 

Tlie foregoing are the principal examples of Sher Shah Sur’s building undertaking which have been pre- 
served, representing only a portion of what he actually achieved, but these remains are proof that he held high 
the torch of architecture, and in his hands it burned 'with unwonted brilliancy. That this ruler contemplated 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 
BABUR (1526-31) ; HUMAYUN (1531-56) 

T here now appears on the Indian scene that superb combination of drama, pageant,' and historical era known 
as the empire of .the ''Great Muguls." Staged amidst' an environment pf surpassing splendour, under the 
patronage of .this Moliammedan dynasty the .building art in northern India, attained its most sumptuous 
form. It has been already explained' that architecture, as developed, by the Mohammedans in India, was in 
itself a relatively late phase of the Islamic movement as a whole, and the Mughu! style typifies its most important 
final manifestation ; the inonuments therefore produced during this period miy be regarded as representing an 
"Indian summer", of Moslem art and' architecture. And it was a sunimer of more than ordinary brilliance and 
fertility. For previous to its advent the building. art' of- the' country was showing distinct evidences of a decline, 
especially under the waning influence of the imperial irule at 'De^i, although it still continued to flourish with 
varying vigour in the provinces. At this stage' the Mughuls began to assume' control over northern India bringing 
with them the fresh .blood.of'their'ptogenitors.the' Timurids, an infusion which stimulated exceedingly all forms 
of intellectual activity,' and notably the' art of building. During .tlie 'early years of the Mughul domination the 
country was too unsettled to produce any work' .of distinction, but gradually a form of the 'building art emerged 
expressive of this ruling 'dynasty, and which in the course of time developed onto one of the most important 
architectural styles in India. The type of building thus evolved was no provincial or even regional manifestation. 
On the contrary, it Was an imperial mbyemehf, affected only in a nioderate degree by local influences, as it dis- 
played the same uniformity in its architectural character as well as in its structural principles in whichever part 
of the empire it was, introduced. 

There were several. factors responsible fot this remarkable development of the building art and for the 
high standard of production tliat was consistently maintained over a period of more than two centuries ; among 
these were the wealthhnd power of the 'empire itself/ and the relatively settled conditions that prevailed in most 
parts of the country.'. But undoubtedly the'prmcipal factor was that provided by the pronounced aesthetic 
nature of the Mughul rulers themselves; as rarely has history recorded such a succession of sovereigns — ^represen- 
ting some five generations in all — each member of which was imbued with a keen desire to find expression in one 
or more of the visual art's.- -For- the culture 'of the Mughul period was throughout inspired by the throne, being 
dependent almost enfitely. on’ imperial patronage, rising to' the greatest heights when stimulated by the personal 
interest of the ruler,, but ianguishing-when it declined. Five .rulers therefore of the Mughul d3rnasty were as- 
sociated with the development of the architecture of this period, ■ the emperors Babur, Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shah Jahan ; but the Mughul style actudUy resolves itself into two main phases, an earlier phase in 
which the buildings were principally constructed of red sandstone during the reign of Akbar, and a later phase 
when white marble was largely used to. suit, the more luxurious taste of Shah Jahan. There is little doubt that 
much of the fine character of the' Mughul architecture was due to the fact that each of these rulers was in most 
respects intellectually superior to those around- him ; they had their failings, but in their cultured outlook and 
almost infallible good taste they, had few equals.- In such circumstances it is not surprising that, during the 
Mughul ascendency, the building art of .the country is represented by a large number of works of more than 
ordinary splendour.. 

For a parallel to the ardent, sustained, and perceptive patronage of the Mughul d3aiasty, histoiy may be 
searched in vain, but instances of a corresponding nature, although' iii a lesser degree, may serve as a useful com- 
parison. The court of .China during its greatest and most enlightened periods of succession, exercised a most 
beneficent patronage which affected markedly the quality of the arts produced by the people ; in Crete excava- 
tions have revealed that diurihg the supreme reigns' of the Minoans' there ensued an age of continuous intellectual 
support of the arts from the tluone. In India itself something'of the kind may have prevailed when the scholarly 
house of the Imperial Guptas was in power in' the' 4th, and 5th centuries,' as each individual ruler was proficient 
in some form of artistic expression, an accomplishment which was the means of stiniulating all the arts so that 
the "Golden Age" of Indian culture came into being. England passed through much the same experience during 
the dynasty of the Plairtagenets, distinguished by a succession of sovereigns, each of whom/like the Guptas,' besides 
possessing uncommon talents and taste, was an exponent of an art of some significance. Such was the era which 
produced the poets Chaucer and Langland, together with the highest development of Gothic architecture. 
But in none of these world-wide and historical instances does there appear to have been that effectively personal 
and intimate association, almost amounting to collaboration between the Crown and the craftsman, during 
the period of the "Great Moguls," and frequently alluded to in Indian chronicles. Moreover direct enthusiasm 
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from such a commanding source naturaUy communicated itseU to others in authority, inciting that urge, latent 
within them, to find expression in all forms of art, notably in buildings of an architectural character, such 
mosques and tombs. Accordingly wherever the Mughul power penetrated there arose strurtures m a spw^c 
style, only occasionally influenced by the ccmditions of their environments, and always readily recognized by 
their' assured treatment in des^n and technique. 


Although the Mughul style of architecture did not take concrete form until the reign of Akbar in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the germinal principles of the movement were unquestionably provided 
by the two predec^ors of this emperor, first by Babur the founder of the dynasty, and later by his son Humayun. 
lie former, as is well known, was one of the most dynamic personalities in the history of Aria, arid it was the 
artistic ideris of this princdy adventurer that laid the foundations of the style. Babur’s appreciation of the 
beautifel in its widest sense, the birthright of his Timurid ancestry, was communicated in full measure to his 
successors who, ruling under more stable conditions, were in a position to materialize in stone and marble what 
to him were little more than dreams. Of Babur's strenuous activities in India, although these occupied but a 
brief interval of five years, a detailed account has been preserved in his "Memoirs”, a human document of sur- 
passing inter^t, and one in which, among other things, he holds up a mirror to himself. In this he relates that 
a considerable amount of building construction was undertaken at his orders, chiefly in the form of ornamental 
gardens and similar pleasaunces, but as these projects were of a secular nature, th^ have been allow^ to fall 
into decay, lea'i'ing only the barest traces of their existence. There are, however, two mosques which have 
survived and have been attributed to this ruler, one in the Kabuli Bagh at Panipat in the Punjab, and the other 
the Jami 3 Iasjid at Sambhal, a town east of Delhi, both buildings having been erected in 1526, These are fairly 
large structures but neither possesses any distinctive architectural charter, while of anofiier mosque which he 
appears to have built at the same time within the old Lodi fort at Agra, Babur himself complains that "it is not 
well done, it is in the Hindustani fashion”-^ 


In spite of the fact that Babur could not fail to be impressed by the notable manual dexterity of the indi- 
genous artfsans, he did not attempt to conceal his dissatis&iction at the irr^ular pb.nning and random design 
generally of their structures, faults which would readily oflend the inherent derire of his race for compositions 
based on the qualities of strict formality and balance. This lack of uniformity and symmetry so prejumced him 
that the fame of the leading Ottoman architect, Sinan, havmg reached his ears, he is reported to have invited 
certain pupils of this Albanian genius to India to carry out his architectural schemes*. 'Dxat such an enterprise 
ev’er matured is more than doubtful, there is no evidence of any foreign architects being employed in India at the 
time, nor do the subsequent building productions of the Mughnls show the least trace of any influence of this 
land. On the contrary, the Mughtds looked if anywhere to the civilization of Persia for cultural inspiration, 
drawing nothing from the more powerful but distant empire of "Rum.” And it was inqiiration only of an abs- 
tract order, combined with temperament, that the 3 Iughul dynasty inherited from the vigorous susceptibility 
of Babur,^ characteristics destined to have a more profound effect on the arts of the Mugbuls than many material 
contributions. 


eiapercii: are 01 mue more consequence tugn tnose 01 nis latner, but 
on the other hand any shortcomings in this direction were largely dne to the vicissitudes of his reign. For owmg 
to the successes of the ^ghm usmpsr, ^er Shah Sur, Humayun was driven from the throne to spend the long 
period of fifteen years in erile, ma inly in Persian temtoiy. Yet two mosques remain of the bufldings erected 
durmg lus reign, one in a ruinous condition at Agra, and the other at Fatehabad, ICssar, but neither of these 
u 0^ a character that could have effected in any way the course of the style*. As in the case of Babur any in- 
fluence that Humayun may have exercised on the Mughul building art was not through material productions, 
rat as a result of his personal contacts, for this ruler’s sojourn v/hiJe a fugitive from India at the court of Shah 
^cna^was the ine^ of brin^g into Hindustan architectural traditions from Persia of great ringificance. 
These did not reveal themselv^ mthin his lifetime, bat matured after his death, and are found in this inonarch’s 
mausoleum, the earhest building of note to be erected during the Mt^ul rule. 


, The nuusoleum of the emperor Humayun at Delhi is not only one of the most arresting examnles of the 
I “ ontstandmg landmark in the development of the Mughul styL (Plate 

L I I), It emerges however beiore its time, as it was not until many years afterwards that the ttaditions it 
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represented became positively mcorporated in. the’ architecture of the Mughuls. The construction of this tomb 
appears to have been begun in 1564, eight years after the emperor's death, a rather unususd circumstance as it 
was customary for these monuments to be erected during the ixder's lifetime. But in the person of his wife Haji 
Begum, Humayun had a most devoted consort for, just as at a later date the emperor Shah' Jahan endeavoured 
to express the loss he felt in the death of his queen by raising the incomparable l^aj Mahal, so this royal widow 
consecrated herself and her resources to the creation of a noble .memorim to her departed sovereign-lord. And 
it seems only fitting that when Shah Jahan first contemplated the idea of his great conception at Agra he should 
have turned to the Haji Bagum's production at Delhi for inspiration. The selection of the particular site for 
Humayun's tomb was no doubt due to the fact that the city of Dinpanah, or "World Refuge" founded by this 
ruler, W of which scarcely a trace now. remains, lay in its vicinity. At tlus period Delhi appears to have lost 
much of its imperial status, as both Akbar.and his son and successor, Jahangir, held their courts elsewhere, and 
from the date of Humayim's death in 1556 until Shah Jahan built his i>alace fort and took up his residence there 
in 1638 it ceased to frmction.as the capital of the empire. It still continued however to be the favourite site for 
■monumental tombs, as those of .the .emperor Humayun- and.such high personages as Atgah Khan, Adam Khan 
and others testify, so that it seems to have come to be regarded for the time being as. a State necropolis 
rather than a living city. ■ . . 

Here it was that the Begum Sahiba settled- down in 1564 with her retinue, the latter sufficiently large 
■ in number to form a small' colony, and proceeded with the- project on which she had evidently set her heart. 
The Begum had shared in all Humanyim’s'eventful experiences, including his forced sojourn in Persia, and seems 
to have absorbed something of the artistic spirit of that country, as she turned to it not only for its traditional 
knowledge in the art of -building but -also for- the -personnel' to -carry out her scheme. For it is recorded that 
her architect was one Mirak Mirza Ghiyas, almost certainly of Persian origin, while in addition to this fact, near 
the tomb is an enclosure still known as the Arab Serai, evidently a misnomer derived from the presence of alien 
artisans for whose accommodation while engaged on the work it was specially built. And lending colour to this 
assumption is the natiue of the tomb-building itself, as it is of a type which could only have been produced under 
such conditions. Perhaps the nearest definition of the architectui^ style of this monmnent is that it represents 
an Indian interpretation of a Persian conception, as while there is much in its structure that is indigenous, there 
is at the same time much that can only- be of Persian inspiration. Until now nowhere' but in Persia had there 
appeared a dome of tlus shape and construction; solely in the buildings of that country had -there figures the great 
arched alcove which gives such character’ to the facade, and nowhere else but in the royal tombs of that region 
had there been devised that complex of rooms and corridors forming the interior arrangements. On the other 
hand only India could have created such fanciful kiosks with their elegant cupolas, and above all only the skilled 
masons of that country could have produced such excellent stone masonry and combined it so artistically with 
the finer marble. In spirit and in structure Humayun’s tomb stands as an example of the synthesis of two of the 
great building traditions of Asia — the Persian and the Indian. 

The preliminary innovation introduced into the scheme of this mausoleum was that of surrounding the 
main buildmg by a spacious park-like enclosure. (Plate LXII, Fig. 2). Something of the kind had already 
begun to appear in the plans of the Lodi tombs, taking the form of a walled-in compound, but the immense 
square garden 'with the tomb isolated in the centre', as in this instance, was a marked advance both in providing 
seclusion and in securing an appropriate setting. Then in the middle of each of the four sides of the enclo- 
sure an imposing gateway was introduced, that on the west side being the main entrance, and consisting 
of a large structure tiuough the embowed archway of which a view of the tomb building is plesaingly pre- 
sented. Passing through this entrance gateway into the garden its larger area is seen to be laid out in a formal 
arrangement of square and rectangular compartments with flowered pa^erres and flagged paths amd pavements 
all carefully designed and proportioned so as to form an integral part of the architectural composition, the lines 
and spaces leading up to and harmonising with those of the central structure. This centra l building stands on a 
wide and lofty sandstone terrace, 22 feet' in height, the sides being arcaded, each archway opening in to a small 
room for the accommodation of ■visitors or their attendants. Occupying the middle of the upper surface of this 
ample platform is the tomb structure itself, 156 feet side and square in plan except for certain projections and 
chamfered angles caused by the design and shape of the four sides. In elevation the four sides are substantially 
alike, each face consisting of a central rectangular fronton containing an arched recess and flanked by embowed 
wings each relieved by a similar but smaller arched alcove, while over all hangs the noble marble dome rising to a 
height of 140 feet with a cluster of pillared kiosks having cupola roofs on each side. The interior of this tomb 
building, instead of comprising a single cell as' heretofore, resolves itself into a group of compartments, thr largest 
in the centre of the cenotaph of the emperor, with a smaller one in each angle for those of his family. Each 
room is octagonal in plan and they are connected one with the other by radiating or diagonal passages ; light 
is conveyed into all parts by means of clerestory windows formed of perforated screens fitted within the arched 
recesses of the facades. 
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The exceptionally satisfying appearance of this building and the lucidity of its composition have been 
obtained by the skilful reab'zation of all those qualities essential in a great v/ork of art. The structural rela- 
tions of the plan to the design of both the exterior and interior are manifestly logical, v/liile the correct prin- 
ciples of good building have been unfailingly observed throughout. Tljese factors together vrith the fininshed 
amassment of tbe various parts, each one elegant in itself but rendered more so by the propriety of its posi- 
tion, are responsible of the superb effect of this monument. Added to these are the perfection of its propor- 
tions, the interplay of its surface and planes, the shapes and judicious distribution of the voids, the graceful 
bat bold curves of the arches, and above all the grand volume of the dome. If there is any uncertainty in the 
composition of the exterior it hes in the grouping of the kiosks on the roof conflicting vrith the parapet above 
the central archv/ay but tlris, as already observed, is a relatively unimportant defect inherent in the style as 
a v/hole. 2*rot a little of the artistic result is due to the materials employed, the red standstone and v/hite 
marble of v/hich it is composed being admirably blended, and although some of the v/hile outlining is taut and 
even rigid such ernpliatic treatment conveys to the entire conception an impression of austere dignity not out 
of place in a structure of this order. Special interest attaches to the dome and its method of execution. Here 
ajjpears for the first time in India architecture the notable expedient of the double dome, for this dominating 
feature instead of consisting of one thickness of mas^mry, as in all prwious examples, is composed of two separate 
shells, an outer and an inner, with an apj>reciable space between ; the outer shell supports the white marble 
czsing of the b’/XHxim, while the inner forms the vaulted ceiling of the main hall in the interior. Such a struct- 
ural procedure^ enabled the domed ceiling inside to be placed lov/cr so as to be in better relation to the hall it 
co'vers, this bang aclueved without disturbing the proportions and soaring effect of the exterior. It was a system 
of dome construction v/hich had been practised in western Asia for an appreciable pc-riod, and its exploitation in 
Delhi on this occasion is further evidence of the buiJder of Humayan's tomb being in direct contact with the 
arcliitectural expsriaices of Persia. 
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CHAPTER XVin 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 
AKBAR THE GREAT (1556-1605) 

A t the same time that Humayun's tomb was bemg erected at Delhi, the reigning emperor Akbar began at 
Agra, which city for the time being he regarded ajs the capital of his empire, that almost iWtless range 
of structural projects that formed one of the outstanding features of his rule. From the year 1545, the 
date of the death of the usurper Sher Shah Suri, until Akbar laid the foundations of the fort of Agra in 1564, with 
the exception of Huma3nm's tomb, owing to the unsettled political conditions that prevailed, examples of the 
buil^g art are rare. There is however a small mosque at Ddhi erected during this interval and known as the 
Khaira-l-nianzil which may indicate the natural trend of the style. The architectural treatment of this struc- 
ture is similar to that of the building produced at the imperial capital during the rule of the Suris, and therefore 
provides a small but useful link between the architectural achievements of that dynasty and those of the Mughul 
ruler Akbar. For it was this form of the building art that the emperor sdected to fulfil his own purposes in 
preference to appropriating the ready-made style from Persia, as was being done in the case of Humayun’s tomb. 
Such a course was tjpical of this monarch’s policy as a whole, the first principles of which were the encourage- 
inent of the indigenous systems of his subjects, and only when these proved ineffective did he lay rmder contribu- 
tion the experiences of other countries. 

In the sphere of the building arts Akbar found the artisans of India still maintaining the living tradi- 
tions of their craft, the guilds of workmen merely requiring organizing to provide the type of structure that 
he desired. The style of building that evolved under this ruler’s patronage was chiefly executed in red sandstone 
readily available in these parts, with insertions of white marble not infrequently introduced for purposes of 
emphasis. In principle the construction was of the trabeate order, although the “Tudor” arch was often used 
but mainly in its capacity as decorative arcading ; as a matter of fact in its appearance but not in structure the 
style was arcuate and trabeate in almost equal proportions. It is also possible to see by its character that it was 
not far removed from a wooden archt5q)e, a method of construction that was still practised in the more northern 
parts of Hindustan as may be observed in the secular architecture of the Punjab at such places as Lahore, Chiniot, 
and also in Kashmir. During this earlier Mughul period the dome was of the “Lodi” tjye, sometimes built 
hollow but never technically of the true double order. The pillar shafts were usually many-sided and the capitals 
were almost invariably in the form of bracket supports. _ As to the ornamentation, carved or boldly inlaid 
patterns were common while painted designs were often introduced on the interior walls and ceilings. 

Such were the main elements of the Akbari style of architecture, the first example to be produced being 
the fortress-palace of Agra, one of several large fortified residences wldch this emperor caused to be raised at 
various strategic points in his dominions. In plan this great stronghold takes the form of an irregular semi-circle 
with its chord, some 2700 feet in length, lying parallel to the right bank of the river Jumna. One of its most 
remarkable features is its massive enclosure wall which consists of a solid sandstone rampart just under seventy 
feet in height and nearly one and a half miles in circuit, the first application of dressed stone on such a large 
scale. From contemporary records it is clear the construction of this formidable but orderly mass of masonry 
was considered a feat of no little significance, as it is stated that “from top to bottom the fire-red stones, linked 
by iron rings are joined so closely that even a hair cannot finds its way into their joints." Apart, however, 
from the ingenuity of its composition, this wall was treated as a work of fine architecture, for into its structure 
were embodied such features as battlements, embrasures, machicolations and stringcourses, all so skilfully 
designed and disposed as to give this very substantial fabric considerable seasthetic character. But it is ty^iicm 
of the Mughul rulers that everything these descendants of the Timurids undertook, even the most materialistic 
and commonplace productions, under their, intellectual guidance became touched with artistic feeling and a 
reflection of their cultured ideals. 

Within this fortified wall at Agra were two gateways, the one on the southern side being intended for 
private entry, but that on the west Imown as the Delhi Gate was the main entrance and accortogly designed 
in keeping wth the noble rampart on its flanks. This gateway, although Akbar’s earliest architectural effort, 
as it was finished in 1566, is one of the most commendable achievements of his period.^ (Plate LXV, Fig. 2.) ^ It 
displays an originality and spontaneity denoting the beginning of a new era in the building art rad one in which 
its creators were clearly imbued with a frwh spirit, free and unrestrained. The scheme as a whole is comparatively 
simple as its front consists of two broad octagonal towers joined by an' archway, while the back is an elegant 
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facade with arcaded terraces above, surmounted by cupolas, kiosks and pinnacles. Its dimensions allow a number 
of commodious rooms to form the interior, providmg quarters for a considerable guard. From every point of 
view a most attractive appearance has been given to this structure by means of arcades, arched recesses and other 
architectural and decorative features, so disposed as to add greatly to the effect but without detracting from its 
real purposes as an essential part of the fortification. The ornamentation throughout is rich and varied, con- 
sisting ox patterns in white marble inlay, which against the warm red sandstone background are most effective. 
(Plate LXV, Fig. 2.) One motif, repeated in the borders, is a conventional represeiitation of a bird, introduced 
into the design contrary to the Koranic objection to living forms appearing in Islamic art, but it is significant of 
that spirit of toleration which marked all the movements of this emperor's reign. The buildings of the Akbari 
period are remarkable for their animation which reflects the spirit of the time, but few are so vibrant in their 
character as this monumental gateway at Agra Fort. 

Within the area enclosed by the walls of this ‘fortress, the Ain-i-Akhari states that there were built "up- 
wards of five hundred edifices of red stones in the fine styles of Bengal and Gujarat". It will be seen from this 
that the emperor was already aware of the artistic nature of his more distant subjects and was utilizing their 
proficiency, but unfortunately most of these earlier structures were demolished some sixty-five years later to 
make way for the more sumptuous marble pavilions of his grandson Siah Jahan.’ They originally occupied, 
however the southern angle of the fort and were continued along the parapet of the eastern wall, the most favour- 
able position as they overlooked the river. But at least one of Akbar's palaccs'escapcd destruction and is still 
preserved, so that it is possible from the examples left to realise the character of the whole. The most complete of 
these remains is that Imown as the Jahangiri Mahall, an extensive and somewhat complex arrangement of com- 
partments afterwards probably the residence of the heir apparent, hence its name. This palace was one of the 
first of its kind to be erected, as is shown by the experimental nature of its planning, there is an irregular grouping 
of the halls and rooms and a want of symmetry in its layout, which suggest that while the emperor himself may 
have known precisely what was wanted, those he employed did not ; the workmen were endeavouring to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and to carry out a structural scheme with which they were not wholly familiar. 
The result is that the Jahangiri Mahall exemplifies a state of transition between the Hindu type of palace as seen 
for instance in the Man Mandir at Gwalior built towards the end of the fifteenth century, and the domestic re- 
quirements of a Moslem ruler in the sixteenth century. The arcliitcctural style of this building also displays a 
somewhat similar groping for direction, as although constructed tluroughout of stone it contains several important 
features suggesting a wooden derivation. This is particularly noticeable in the shape and position of the brackets 
under the eaves, in the inclined struts supporting the roof beams of the northern hall, and in the pillars of the 
portico, all of which would have been more appropriate in wood, implying a legacy from the timber age of 
building construction. (Plate LXVI, Fig. i.) 

'There were two other palace fortresses of this class built by Akbar, one at Lahore, and the other at Allaha- 
bad, the fomCT being under construction at practically the same time as that at Agra, and although in many 
respects a similar conception it is considerably smaller. Owing no doubt to the more open configuration of the 
ground the Lahore fort is in plan less irregular as it forms a parraUclogram measuring 1200 feet by 1050 feet con- 
tained within a high bastioned wall. This regularity of the plan enabled the interior accommodation to be more 
symmetrically disposed, the whole rectangular area being divided longitudinally into two approximately equal 
spaces, that towards the south being reserved for the official and service buildings, while in the space at the rear 
were grouped the royal palaces.^ Between these two divisions there was an alignment of buildings acting as a 
kind of barrier or screen s^arating the public from the private portions of the entire scheme. The architecture 
of Akbar's period that remains in this fortress is similar in style to that at Agra, as it is mainly in red sandstone 
with the comUnation of beam and bracket forming its principal structural system. Yet the workmen engaged 
at Lahore v/hile employing the same methods appear to have been even more imaginative in their ornamental 
accessories t^n their fellow-craftsmen at Agra, as some of the designs of the brackets and the carving generally 
show exceptional ingenuity and fancy. No reference to this fort would be complete without attention being 
called to^e renurkable display of tUe decoration which is distributed over the exterior walls on its northern 
a^ect. This unique picture gallery in coloured glaze extends from the Elephant Gate (Halhi Pol), now the main 
entrance, to the eastern towCT of Jahangir’s quadrangle and covers the large space of 480 yards in length and 
17 yards in height. The subjects, each of which is in a panel conforming to the surface design of the wall, are 
mo^ly of a sportmg character, such as elephant combats, games of polo, and hunting episodes, while figure com- 
poatii^ and fioriil devices also find a place in the scheme. It seeihs not unlikely, hov/ever, that judging from 
Its tTChtuque, this mural ornamentation was applied oyer the original brick foundation at a later date, and the 
particular process employed will therefore be described in its proper sequence. 


Allahabad begun in 1583 stands at the jimction of the Jumna and Ganges and on 
account 01 this position in the angle produced by the confluence of these two waterways its plan takes the form 
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of a wedge or irregular segment of a circle. It is the largest of those of its class built by Akbar as at its widest 
dimension it measures nearly 3000 feet across, but unfortunately it has been dismantled and shorn of much of 
its architectural interest within modem times. Among the remains of its former glory one stmcture of signi- 
ficance has been preserved, and also recently restored, which explains the character of the whole. This is a fine 
baradavi, or pavilion, known as the "Zenana Palace”, evidently one of several buildings of the type comprising 
the royal quarters^ within the fortress. It shows that in the architecture of this example the trabeated 
system of construction was consistently maintained, but that the builders favoured a peristylar form of treatment, 
as the chief beauty of the design lies in the arrangement of its pillars around an interior hall in the centre. These 
pillars are designed in pairs except at the comers of the building when they are in groups of fours, so that from 
every pomt of view a rich and elegant perspective is presented. Above this colonnade rises a terraced roof 
contained within a perforated parapet surmounted by kiosks with lattice screens, the style of the whole suggesting 
by its opulence the growing wealth and power of Akbar’s rule. 

Of an entirely different class from any of the foregoing is the fort at Ajinir built in 1570 and evidently 
devised to function as a spear-head to Akbar's advancing frontier. Although a relatively small stmcture 
it is immensely strong in form and intention recalling in some respects a donjon or keep in the castles of feudal 
Europe, the perimeter of thick double walls being planned in such a manner as to make it apparently impenetrable. 
Yet in the centre of this solidly built fortification there is an open courtyard containing a spacious pillared haU 
in the characteristic palatial style of the period, an edifice in two stories the whole being surrounded by a double 
coloimadc with wide bracket capitals. It has a sizable chamber in the unterior and there is a room in each of 
the angles, the entire stmcture having been obviously so designed for the accommodation of the emperor when 
on tour. The contrast between this graceful little palace and the stem forbidding nature of its enclosing walls 
is significant of the spirit of the time. 

Yet unquestionably the most ambitious architectural project of Akbar’s reign, and, after the Taj Mahall, 
the most notable building achievement of the Mughuls, was this emperor’s conception and creation of an en- 
tirely new capital city at Fatehpur Sikri, on a specially selected site twenty-six miles west of Agra, Here astried 
an isolated rocky ridge rising considerably above the surrounding plain there grew up in such a phenomenally 
short time that it seemed the work of a magician's hand, a great complex of palatial, residential, official, an 
religious buildings, so designed and executed as to form one of the most spectacular stmctural productions in the 
whole of India. Although surrounded by a bastioned wall enclosing an irregular rectangular area approximately 
two miles long by one mile broad, this city was never intended to be of any strategic value being purely a cere- 
monial capital, for in an emergency its occupants could speedily retire to the impregnable fortress at Agra, the 
two places corresponding in this respect to Windsor Castle and the Tower of London. In spite, however, of the 
determined nature of this enterprise, the life of Fatehpur Sikri was an extremely short one, it lasted for little more 
than a generation when the city in the erection of which the imlimited resources of the empire were concentrated 
was abandoned, and for three hundred years it has remained an empty shell, the silent record of a despot’s whim. 


Imagine, therefore, a city containing no streets, or ordinary habitations, but an arrangement of broad 
terraces and stately courtyard around wluch are grouped numerous palaces and pavilions, each one rivalling 
the other in the elegance and richness of its architectural treatment. People this with a moving throng of nobles, 
Wgh officiak, personages of rank, and the gaily caparisoned attendants of such an aristocratic community ; the 
emperor himself in residence surrounded by the panoply of his exalted state, and some idea may be gained of 
Fatehpur Sikri during its transient but enchanting hour towards the end of the sixteenth century. Then with 
one movement sweep away every vestige of this colourful human element, leaving only the vacant setting, a 
•vast sepulchre of a city devoid of life or spirit. Such is Akbar’s capital at the present day, recalling the words 
"How doth this City sit solitary that was fuU of people”. Yet in the still watches of the night, after its 
custodians have departed to their homes in the neighbouring villages, faint echoes of its ancient pageantry seem 
to return. For every murmur from the scrub and jungle by which it is encompassed, every sound from the 
distant hamlets, is caught up within the deserted courts and corridors, each of these becommg a whispenng 
gallery seeming to repeat in mysterious accents its brief but brilhant story. 


The sandstone outcrop on which the city of Fatdipur Sikri was founded runs froin north^t to south- 
west, but the majority of its buildings are planned at an angle to this alignment as they face north Md south, 
being so disposed in order to accord with the fixed orientation of the great mosque, by far the largest and most 
imposing structure on the entire site. The main approach was from Agra., the road from which after p^ing 
through the Agra Gate and a Naubat Kham or "Drum House” where distMshed ^sitors were announced, led 
straight to the Dmafi-i-am or Hall of Public Audience, as here most of the public had the nght of admission. 
From this "forum” the road appears to have continued to the mosque, also a public building so that all the strac- 
ture on the southern flank of the hill were accessible to the ordinary populace. On the other hand there was a 
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large are to the rear of the Diwan-i-am reserved solely for the royal palaces and similar Martmcnts, thus forming 
the strictly private part of the scheme. Around these but chiefly extending down the slope of the hill towar^ 
the northern side were supplementary ediflces such as oiiices, saraies, ornamental gardens, stables, etc., princi- 
pally of a utilitarian order. But it will be noticed that although all the buildings comprising this city were 
Rouped approximately according to their p^ose, there is little evidence in its layout or composition of any 
systematic town-planning having been put into practice. 

Except that the great mosque or Jami Masjid of the city is more arcuate in its structure than the secular 
buildings which are mainly trabeate, the same general style of architecture is maintained throughout although 
as woidd be expected in such a comprehensive undertaking there are diversities in the detailed treatment. These 
variations in handiwork are readily explained. Owing to its size and the speed with which tWs great project 
was put into execurion, a considerable army of artificers had to be employed, and the local guilds of craftsmen 
proving insufificient, krge numbers were imported from other parts of Akbar’s dominions. _ Each of th^e pro- 
vincial groups brought with it the particular architectural idiom of its region, so that it is possible to identify 
the workmanship of the more distinctive schools, such as that of Gujarat or of the Punjab. But it is fairly clear 
that the whole enterprise was under the direction of what now correspond to a superintending architect who 
co-ordinated the vrork so as to ensure an appearance of adequate uniformity in every respect. By tWs time the 
master-builders employed by Akbar had fully assimilated the ideals of their royal patron, for the architecture of 
Fatehpur SiW has every characteristic of a completely matured style. As to the building material u^d tto is 
almost without excep‘ion sandstone of a rich red colour quarried on the spot as it is of this that the ridge itself 
is composed. Probably the earliest structure to be ercctecf on the site cA the city v/as that known as the Stone- 
Cutters Masjid, a small mosque at the western limit of the hill crest which the fost workmen built for their own 
worship. 

The buildings comprising Akbar's capital may be resolved into two classes, those of a religious, and those 
of a secular character. The former are all parts of a large structural composition consisting primarily of the Great 
Mosque but including its "Triumphal Gateway" or Btdand Dansaza, and also writhin its courtyard the tomb of 
Saliin Chisti. More numerous and varied are the secular buildings which are of three lands, the palaces, those 
for administrative purposes, and the structures of a miscellaneous order. Taking the secular group first the 
largest and most important buildings are the palaces such as that of Jodh Bai, and the houses of Miriam, the 
Sultana, and Birbal, all four of these being representative of the regal residential type of structure of the period. 
Of this series the palace of Jodh Bai is the most complete in its design and arrangements, w’hile it shows that a 
suitable form of palatial abode had been under consideration during the decade that separates this building from 
fte apparently experimental effort of the Jahangiri Mahall already referred to in the fort of Agra. Apart from 
its architectural treatment Jodh Bai's palace discloses in its scheme some of the conditions of living that prevailed 
among the royal family under Mughul rule. There is the high and almost forbiddingly plain outside wall, with 
the principal buildings attached to its inner side, and all facing an interior courtyard, entrance only being allowred 
through a guarded gatehouse having "staggered" doorwa3rs, the object throughout being one of strict seclusion 
Within this enclosure every portion is self-contained, with a private chapel for devotions and roof terraces 
screwed by parapet for promenades. All the arrangements are remarkably conmact, each part is readily ac- 
cessible both 'for the convenience of its occupants and for the purposes of service, m a word this palace building 
presents us with a close view of what was considered necessary for the comfort as well as for the pleasure of 
Akbar’s favourite queen. 

_ ^ In plan this palace is nearly square as it measures 320 feet by 215 feet while the enclosing walls of 32ft. 

m h«ght arc interrupted externally on three sides, on the east by the gatehouse, on the north by a hanging 
pavihon or Hawa MahM (Place of Air), and on the south by service and bathing apartments. 'Except for these 
attachments the ext^or has no outst^ding features, the whole of the architectural effect being reserved for the 
mtenor. The interior consists of an almost symmetrical range of buildings surroun^g a square quadrangle, 
mort of th^ being in two stories although at regular intervals there ^e open terraced roofs. In the middle of 
each side these interior structures rise up into separate blocks, with a somewhat similar detached block at each 

fjoth in double stories. Each of these blocks is in effect a self-contained suite of living rooms not unlike 
a modem flat, while on the ground floor there are corridors and passages commxmicating with each part. More- 
over the whole structoe was so designed that each group of apartments could on occasion be readily ^vided off 
irom the oth^s; and it was also arranged that the chambers below in cold weather could be heated, those above 
always remauung airy and cooL (Plate LXIX, Fig. 2.) 

- .,,, Thearchit^ural style of Jodh Bai's palace, although conforming in its general principles with the other 
Duutogs of the aty, presents throughout its entire structure a certain character of its own. In many of its ele- 
ments and also in the manner of its carved decoration there are resemblances to the temple architecture of western 
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India, particularly in the design of the niches and brackets with their unmistakable volute forms, as well as in the 
shape of the pillar shafts. From the appearance of these features and in its architectural treatment as a whole, 
it is fairly evident that the construction of this palace was entrusted to a party of artisans from Gujarat, one of 
the groups of workmen brought from distant parts to speed up the production of this vast project. (Plate LXX.) 
There are many interesting details in the composition of this building such as the application of blue glaze tiles 
to some of the roofs and cupolas, thus introducing an attractive .colour note, and in one upper room the ceiling 
is a form of waggon-vault with groins, a distinct departure from the almost universal constructional system of the 
beam and bracket. 

Compared with Jodh Bai's palace the remaining royal residences such as the house of Miriam and that 
.of the Sultana are somewhat siihple and unpretentious structures, although as with almost eveiy buil^g in ihig 
city they display much elegant workinanship. Miriam's house, which in size is less than one sixteenth part of 
the palace, is a perfect little abode consisting of an arrangement of rooms in two stories but with no central court- 
yard or other extraneous amenities. It is remarkable, however, for some of its interior embellishment, which 
takes the form of large mural paintings apparently of Persian subjects and executed in the manner of that country, 
thus representing an early phase in the development of that celebrated school of painting which flourished under 
the patronage of the Mughul dynasty. The other residence, that of the Sultana, is even smaller and more modest 
in its structural composition, as it is a single storied pavilion with only one apartment contained within a pillared 
verandah. But the simplicity of its design is compensated by the richness and quality of its carved decoration 
as every wall is chiselled into a pattern of exquisite delicacy and refinement. In the character and technique of 
this plastic, omatencss, and also to a certain extent in the actual construction of this little architectural gem, 
there arc definite evidences of a wooden derivation, and it is more than likely that it was the handiwork of a 
group of artizans from the Punjab where the timber tradition in the building art still lingered. 

Another of these houses, that of Birbal, the Prime Minister, is of much the same character as that of Miriam, 
except that it is more complex in its arrangements and in some respects more elaborate in its architectural or- 
namentation. This building is in two stories, four rooms and two porches forming the ground floor, but with 
only two rooms above, as the remainder of this story consists of open terraces enclosed by screen. There are 
cupolas over the upper rooms and pyramidal roofs over the porches, all of which are constructed on a modified 
principle of the double dome, as they have an inner and an outer shell with an appreciable empty space between. 
By these means the interior was kept cool and it is evident that the whole structure was planned with this as 
one of its principal objects. But its chief attraction is the manner in which the exterior of the building has been 
architecturally treated, particularly in the rich character of the cave brackets as these form an outstanding feature 
of its elcvational aspect. Supports of this nature are common in all the secular architecture of Fatehpur Sikri, 
but in no other edifice has tlds structural and decorative element been so liberally employed or so elaborately 
designed and executed as in this relatively small but lavishly devised ministerial abode. (Plates LXIX and 
LXXI.) 

Of the administrative buildings in the city of Fatehpur Sikri, undoubtedly the most distinctive is the 
Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Private Audience, not a large structure but conceived in ^ unusual manner. Ex- 
ternally it is not dissimilar in style from the other secular edifices, as it is rectangular in pkm and in two stories 
having a flat terraced roof with a piUared kiosk rising above each comer. But its interior arrangements are 
unique, and it is here that one seems to be in closer touch with the somewhat eli^ive personality of Akbar the 
Great, the creator of this vast array of buildings, as it is clear he devised the interior of this hall to suit his own 
individ ua l motives and attitudes. In the single chamber of which this audience haU is composed, the principal 
architecture feature is a large and substantial pillar occupying a central position with its massive cxpandhig 
r- ap i ta l supporting a circular stone platform. From this central platform stone “bridges” radiate along cMh 
Hi a g nn al of the hall to connect with hanging galleries which surround its upper portion. The idea undcrljnng 
such a curious structural contrivance was that the emperor would sit enthroned on the central platform while 
listening to arguments from representatives of the different religious communities gathered there, the whole 
arrangement signiftnng what has been termed his "dominion over the Four Quarters”. The main a,rchitectural 
object in this interior is the central column, its variously patterned shaft branching out into a series of thirty- 
six closely set voluted and pendulous brackets carrying the throne platform, a most original conception not with- 
out artistic merit. (Plate LXXII, Fig. 2.) 

There arc many other buildings of an official or miscellaneous order in tlM city, and although each is 
designed to serve its own particular purpose; their architectural style is merely a variation of the general principles 
employed in those already described. Such are the Panch Mahatt or “Palace of Five Stories ', the Khwabgah 
or %ousc of Dreams”, the “Astrologer’s Seat", the “Department of Records”, and numerous other structures 
all having much the same architectural character. In each of these buildings the treatment of the exterior is 
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ren^rkabh for its appearance of horizontality doe to the constant use of the exceedingly wide caves and the 
d‘‘‘? shadows they cast across the elevation. Added to this there are the horizontal lines of the parapets and also 
the srrm«»<ourses all of v/hich emphasize the same eSect. There is of course the countc-racting influence of the 
pillars and brackets vdiich introduce useful vertical papages of light and shade, hut the broad horizontal masses 
and the level lines are the ktr/note of the external design. As to the mterior, few of the apartments are of any 
size but th*^ are usually of pleasing proportions and the pillars vnth their pendant brackets, the balconies, alcoves, 
Md other mural embellishments are elegant works of art and digsosed throughout the building with the best of 
taste. 

But undoubtedly the most impressive part of Fatehpur Sikri is that formed by the group of structures 
of a reli^ous nature, in which the Jami 2>Iaqid predominates. As a v/hole it consists of a combination of four 
bailings, namely (i) the Great Ifosque itself, (2) its southern gateway or Buland Daneaza, (3) the tomb of the 
saint Salim C^.i vdthin the courtyard, and (4) the mausoleum of Islam Khan m the northern side. Originally 
the scheme included the mosque only, a perfectly symmetrical conc^ion covering a rectangular area measuring 
542 feet It/ 438 feet with an interior courtyard of unusually large dimensions. This building was begun in 1571, 
and about the same time the tomb building over the grave of Salim Qiisti situated towards the northern side 
of the courtyard was also commenced. first constructed the mosque was entered by three portals, one in 

the middle of each of the north, south and east sides, but now only one of th^, the eastern or King's Gateway 
remai.TS unaltered by snbsequpt additions. From the size of its plan it will be seen that this mosque ranks 
among the largest of its kind in the country, while in architectural treatment it is a most finished and typical 
example. In design it is of the conventional mosque order consisting of a wide open courtyard with pillared 
cloisters on three of its sides and the vrestem end occupied by the sanctuary. It is the masterly manner in which 
this sanctuary has been formulated and executed that gives this mosque its fine character. 

As in not a few of the larger mosques of India the fine open sweep of the fia^ed quadrangle leading up 
to the main interior facade produces at once an effect of great dignity and spaciousness. (Plate LXXIII, Fig. 

In this instance the facade consists of a large, rectangular front on in the centre containing a spzdcms alcove, v/ith 
a pillared arcade extending on each side to form tbe wings. Behind this central feature rises a large dome and 
there are smaller domes over each wing, with ranges of pi^ed kiosks, along all the parapets to break the skylfce. 
As in all good building these exterior features are de&itely related to the arrangements of the interior. The 
interior of the sanctua^, tberedore, resolves itself into a nave, to which the three doorways in the alcoved fronton 
form tbe entrance, while the aisles on ezjAi. side correspond to the arcaded wings of the facade. The nave which 
is entered through an arched portico, is a Muare hall contmning on its western side the principal mihrab, &nd is 
COTcred by the main dome. (Plate LX^I, Fig. Leading out of this central hall tlffough archways are the 
aiste, e^h with a chapel ^.'ards the midifle of its length, with the side domes forming their roofs. Much of the 
variety in tbe effect of tlm interior is obtained by the open spaces of the nave and side chapels contrasting vdth 
the pillared aisles by which these are connected. The pillars in the wings are exceptionally well grouped and 
apportioned so that fr<^ any ^gle an eluant vista is observable. Added to this is the admirable combination 
of beams and p’ches, dispo:^ in such a manner that the balance of the two constructional systems is well main- 
tained throughout, the arches providing attractive passages of perg>ective and the Ifatels with their pendant 
brackets ennehing the intervals between. 

Such is the^arcWt^ural formation of the sanctuary, but reference should also be made to the mural 
decoratron, which is distribut<^ o*.'er most surfaces of the interior, especially in the nave and in its adjacent 
compartment. All the technical resource that the craftsmen concerned had at their command were used for 
this cmoellis.'pieTtt » that the^ carved, painted, and inlaid ornamentation is unsurpassed in any other buOdmg 
of Akbar' s reign. Ito description could do adequate Justice to the diversity of patterns that are applied to the 
fabric of tlih fine structure but it is as if the artists hao taken as their model the pages of an exquisitely illuminat- 
ed manuscript and enlarged these with their jewelled geometrv of line and colour to enrich the spaces on the 
walls. 
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palaces, or the civic archways, of the cities, they were invariably not only satisfying examples of the building art 
but each one admirably fulfilled its purpose. It is questionable which is the finer effort; the Delhi Gate of Agra 
Fort already described, or this monumental gateway at Fatehpur Sikri, but the latter is manifestly the more 
spectacular, and such it was intended to be. The Buland Darwaza is a work of great force, expecially when 
viewed from the ground below, as then it presents an appearance of aspiring and overwhelming strength without 
being weighty or pretentious. Its position, it is true, is open to criticism as the line of approach up an ascent 
through what were probably service quarters and past the hammmis, was not ideal, and even more si g nifi c ant 
from the architectural point of view is that owmg to its vast size it dominates everything in its vicinity and thus 
'throws out of balance the scheme of the mosque to which it is attached ; the eye is first attracted and de- 
flected by its great bulk instead of being drawn naturally towards the edifice of which it should logically form a 
subordinate part. 

The entire structure of this triumphal gateway may be resolved into its two aspects, the frontal and highest 
aspect, forming the facade with its portal, and the back view- consisting of a lower and plainer portion intruding 
itself into the mosque courtyard. As projected by its designers the main effect is produced by the front view 
with its facade embowed by means of three planes comprising a large central face and a lesser one on each side 
receding at an angle. The central plane which is 86 ft. across is rectangular in shape, the greater part of its 
surface being occupied by an arched and domed recess, while the narrower faces on its wings are in three stories 
with varied openings in each stage. The most striking featmre of this facade is the large arched recess in the 
centre, the semi-dome of which is carried on five surfaces in the form of a half-decagon, down to the ground. 
By the skilful manipulation of these surfaces the designer has correctly related the crescendo of the great alcove 
above with the diminuendo of the man-height doorway at its base. Crowning the whole of this facade is as 
handsome perforated pmapet behind which rises a range of kiosks, the regular line of their cupolas acting like 
guardian sentinels to relieve the skyline. The rear portion of this gateway in comparison with the frontal aspect 
is less impressive in appearance but is a fine mass of masonry consisting of three arched entrances and a parapet 
in two stages so designed to accord, m far as its great scale pennitted, with the arches and colonnades of the 
mosque interior with which it is conjoined. 

A feature of this stately structure is the decorative treatment of its outer facade, the main element in its 
composition being the wide border emphasizing its rectangulw formation. Such a shape provides ample space 
for a continuous ornamental inscription, as most of the Islamic architecture of this order plainly testifies. Ori- 
ginally introduced into the decorative scheme of the facade of the first mosque erected at Delhi, it figures through- 
out the style in varying degrees of prominence, until in this cro\vning monument raised by Akbar it assumes 
special importance not only on accoimt of its size but for the famous message it conveys carved in the beautiful 
lettering of the time. This message may be quoted as it expresses this royal builders ultimate belief and his 
method of broadcasting it to mankind. 

'Jesus Son of Mary (on whom be peace) said : The world is a bridge pass over it ; but build no 
house upon it. \ihio hopes for an hour, hopes for eternity. The world is an hour. Spend it 
in prayer, for the rest is unseen.' 

Turning to the other notable structure associated with this mosque, namely the tomb of Salim Chisti 
situated withm its cloistered quadrangle, compared with the foregoing the spectator is confronted with a com- 
plete change of aesthetic and architectural values. On the one hand the Buland Dat^vaza represents the building 
art in a grandiose mood, massive and purposeful, the tomb on the other hand is an architectirral cameo, its chaste 
marble forms being aerial in their delicacy, so that it appears as a chiselled, polished and fretted exquisiteness. 
But this small edifice had not always such a silvery grace. When first constructed, at a time relatively contem- 
porary with the foundation of the mosque, it was most probably a sandstone conception in the style of that 
period. Its present appearance is due to a later development, possibly that which prevailed at the end of Jahan- 
gir’s reign or the beginning of that of Shah Jahan, when the authorities were inspired to transform its sandstone 
fabric into the more refined and costly marble, but retaining its previous shape and character, enriching and ela- 
boratiixg it with additional details in the course of this process. 

The tomb building itself is of simple parts as if consists of a square exterior of 24 ft. side and containing 
a mortuary chamber of 16 feet diameter, the whole being covered by a low dome. Around the outside a wdc 
verandah is carried, its roof supported on pillars with the interspaces filled by perforated screens, the total ex- 
terior measuring 48 feet in diameter. On the southern face a porch is projected, also on pillars, ^d there arc 
carved brackets all roimd to sustain the extremely wde caves. In general appearance this building is low and 
somewhat imimpressive, its effect depending not so much on its proportions or composition but on the elegant 
material of which it is constructed and the fanciful and almost ctherial manner in which this matcnal has been 
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^^ anAl>»A- Among its distinctive features are the pillars around the exterior, particularly those forming the porch 
•with their honeycomb capitals, and the brackets springing from their patterned shafts. These brackets or struts 
are unique in their design as each consists of a long serpentine volute vath the spaces between the curves filled 
in •with perforated foliations, the whole halving more the appearance of carved ivory than chiselled marble. Their 
prototype may be seen in the temples of Gujarat, but in none of these buildings have they attained quite the 
refined exuberance as in Salim Cmsti's tomb. Structurally these supports have little value, they are ateost 
entirely decorative and produce an effect more fantastic than beautiful, suggesting the unrestrained imagination 
of the temple-builder rather than the rationality and reserve of Islam. But they represent an age when, in the 
words of the founder of the Mughul dynasty, the emperor Babar, in describing the productions of bis Timurid 
ancestors — ^"whatever work a man took up he aimed and aspired to bring it to perfection”. (Plates LXKIII 
andLXXVI.) 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 

• < 

JAHANGIR (1605-27) : THE TRANSITION FROM STONE TO MARBLE 

I N comparison with the ceaseless architectural activity that was maintained during the greater part of Akbar’s 
reign, the period of the rule of his son and successor, Jahangir, was, in the field of the building art relative 
uneventful. This emperor’s aesthetic predilections lay in other ejections, as he it was who patronized 
so enthusiastically the school of miniature painting that is associated with the Mughul regime, and whenever 
constructional work was contemplated, it more frequently took the form of laying out large formal gardens and 
similar ornamental retreats rather than the erection of architectural monuments. Yet in spite of this partiality 
for the minor arts the main structure of one of the most remarkable buildings of the Mughul period was produced 
during the earlier years of Jahangir's reign, and one in which he was constrained to take a certain amount of 
personal interest. This was his father’s mausoleum at Sikandra near Agra, a conception of such magnitude that 
it was not completed until 1613, or eight years after Jahangir had ascended the throne. It has now been estab- 
lished that the larger portion of this structure was effected imder Jahangir’s authority, only its situation and 
plan with some idea of its general appearance having been settled before Akbar died. It is not improbable that 
had this emperor lived to supervise its erection he would have seen to it that a more homogeneously designed 
monument to his memory was handed down to posterity. Compared with the tomb of Humayun for example, 
built nearly fifty years earlier, Akbar’s mausoleum is an arcWtectmral retrogression, but on the other hand one 
of the chief objects of its creators was obviously the production of an original composition, a depaiture from 
the conventional domed structure which had hitherto prevailed. Such an ideal was proof that the art was at 
least a living one and not lacking in movement, but those concerned did not appear to realize tliat originality, 
unless it is combined with correct vision and the application of right principles, is not likely to result in an entirely 
satisf3ring work of architecture. As will be shown, this great monument at Sikandra is deficient, mainly for 
these reasons, in the essentials of coherence and mass. (Plate LXXV.) 

The scheme of this mausoleum was conceived on a large, if not grandiose scale, as its perimeter walls 
enclose a garden of great size, while the tomb building in the centre is in plan a square of 320 feet side with a 
total height of over 100 feet. In the middle of each side of the outer enclosure wall is a gatehouse, three of these 
being false doorways added for sjrmmetry, but that on the south is the main entrance. All these gateways are 
sufficiently imposing to form minor monuments in themselvra, particularly the one comprising the entrance 
as this is a structure of exceptional elegance, for in ad^tion to its pleasing proportions and bold inlaid ornament- 
ation, it is provided with four graceful white marble minarets, one rising above each corner. Until now a minaret 
of this type had not appeared in the architecture of northern India, but here' it emerges for the first time, not 
however, as an e:q)erimpnt, but perfectly developed and in its exact and final form. Entering through this 
portal the plan of the ornamental gardens leading up to the central structure, although partly obliterated, may 
still be determined, its arrangements showing how the garden designer and the buffder collaborated vdth the 
object of co-ordinating each element in order to produce an unified composition. The wde sweep of the flagged 
causeways each expanded at a suitable interval into a square terrace containing a fountain and sunk basin, 
together with other appropriate expedients, prove how carefully this garden approach had been worked out 
in relation to the architectural scheme as a whole. 

The tomb building in its general outlines takes the shape of a low truncated p5rramid, built up in three 
stories, these consisting of, &st, a massive terrace comprising the basement, above this an orderly arrangement 
of red sandstone pavifions in three tiers forming the middle portion, and crowning all an open court, surrounded 
by a marble screen producing the uppermost story. The basement or ground story is a superb conception, over 
300 feet side and 30 feet high, having a series of arches recessed within its four sides. Interposed in the centre 
of each of these sides rises a tall rectangular structure, containing an arched alcove, while above the parapet of this 
feature is a graceful marble kiosk breaking the skyline in an effective manner. By means of a doorway in the 
southern alcove, access is obtained through a corridor to the tomb chamber, a small cell confined, not unlike those 
in some of the Egyptian pyramids, within the womb of the building itself. ^ (Plate LXXV, Fig. 2.) All this 
lower portion of the scheme is so substantially conceived and on such a satisfying scale that it seems not unlikely 
the foundational story was in course of construction during the last years of Akbar’s reign. ^ But here the in- 
fluence of this vigorous and versatile monarch apparently ended, for it is in the story immediately above, con- 
risting of the ranges of sandstone pa-^ions, that the composition becomes light and fanciful and out of place over 
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been already to be demolished and “reconstructed at a cost of fifteen alteratwn 

of ScKSstly nature betokens some material modification m the body of the buildmg and it is not improbable 
that the middle story was then rebuilt more in accordance with this monarch s architecture ideals. It is quite 
SS to raderstand W these ideals differed from those of his parent^there was a clashing of t^perpiente 
Sween father and son. of which this buildmg may be a symbol— and durmg the latter’s reign the b^dmg art, 
as wffl be shown later, was inclined to assume a pretty, rather than a forceful character. Some such influence 
may account for this manifestly inconsequential portion of the project. 


Turning now to the uppermost story of Akbar’s mausoleum this crowning feature presets a marked 
contrast to the rest of the building as it is all composed of white marble. A massive ^ructure with a sohd pro- 
iecting comice, its appearance is lightened hy being contained within a range of delicately perforated screens 
while above each comer rises a tall and graceful kiosk. The interior of this story is an open court surrounded 
by arcaded cloisters, with an exquisitely carved cenotaph occupying the centre. In many respects the unroofed 
terrace and its refined treatment is an appropriate finish to the building as a whole, although ^Fergusson was of 
the opinion that this portion was incomplete as it was intended to surmount it with a dome which would provide 
a suitable apex to the pyramidal elevation and at the same time protect the fine workmanship of the cenotaph.* 
To sum up, this mausoleum is one of the most ambitious productions attempted by the Mughuls, yet al&ough 
a superb effort the result is architecturally ineffective as it lacks substance and volume as well u the qi^ties of 
unity and definition, hi these defects, and equally in its merits, there seems reflected that artistic but irrespon- 
sible nature of the monarch under whose direction the creative part of the monument took form. 


There were other examples of architecture produced dunng the reign, of Jahangir which show the trend 
of the building art at this juncture, such as the western gateway to a Sarai at Jullundur, a small but attractive 
stracture although somewhat of the "precious" order, as the designer has aimed at a nicety of detail rather than 
breadth or strength. But the outstanding architectural production of the later years of this emperor’s rule 
was his own mausoleum at Shadera near limore, most of which was probably constructed after his death under 
the order of his remarkable consort, ^nr Mahhll Begum. (Plate LXXVIII, Fig. I.) This tomb, as was 
becoming the custom of the Mughuls, occupies the centre of an immense garden, square in plan and over 1500 feet 
side, on the old bank of the Ravi river. Enclosed by a high brick wall with a gateway in the middle of each 
side this garden is one of the largest and also the most conventional of its kind, as it is divided up into sixteen 
equal squares by means of paved causeways, while a fountain and ornamental pool were placed at each 
intersection. In every one of these parterres a different flower was grown so that the whole, in its season, mi ght 
be an orgy of colour. Within the centre of this formal lay-out stands the tomb building, also square in plan 
and of 325 feet side, a stracture of one story only but with handsome octagonal minarets in five stages rising 
np from each corner to a height of nearly 100 feet above ground level. When first built a marble pavilion graced 
the central portion of the roof of the tomb, which would have added to its artistic appearance, but this has since 
disappeared. 


Ko ^j^cious interior effect was aimed at in this mausoleum, it was evidently to be regarded more as 
a monumental rehqiuiy than a mortuary hall. The internal arrangements, therefore, consist of a corridor 
leadmg to a range of rooms continued nght round the outer sides of the buflding, and a series of compartments, 
one lading from the mid^e of each side to the tomb chamber in the centre of the whole. This vaulted chamber 
winch contams an exqurately mlaid marble cenotaph is illuminated by a simple aperture in the centre of the 

protected by the pavilion referred to above. Architecturally this 
Tnausoleum, except for the four imnarates is ununoressive. itc 



t ^ • V- proviauig tms emoeiusninent several processes were 

^-d mto requisition, su-h as fre^o -pamUng, mlay, and mosaic tiles, the colour work being used in the interior 

the minarets, the tiles on the dados of the corridSf.^e s^i-SS 
svon^ ennen with graceful scrolls the white marble of the cenotaph. Viewed as a SdettSTi? S 
spapousn^ and its setting somethina of the character 
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THE liUGHtJL PERIOD : JAHANGIR (1605-27) : THE TRANSITION FROM STONE to MARBLE i0§ 

Before this earlier phase of architecture under the Mughuls merged into the later, one building was con- 
structed which may be regarded as the connecting link between the style of Akbar and that of Shah Jahan. 
This is a tomb at Agra of Itmad-ud-Daulah, a distinguished nobleman, and the father of Jahangir’s queen Nur 
MahaU, by whom it was built in 1626. (Plates LXXIX and LXXX.) Apart from definitely marlang the stage of 
transition this small but elegant structure stands in sc clws by itself as it illustrates a fresh interpretation of the 
building art, an expression of the style in its most delicate and refined aspect, disregarding size but aiming 
at exquisite finish. In the seclusion of a walled enclosure of 540 feet side this mausoleum stands in a garden 
recalling an abbey cloister-gart, with sombre green cypress trees set sculpturesquely against gateways of red 
sandstone. Surrounded by a formal scheme of lawns, parterres, flagged pathways, tanks and fountains, the 
tomb building, in flawless white marble, reposes-like a gem within its casket. It is square in-plan and only 70 
feet in diameter, its design .comprising a central structure with broad octagonal towers in the form of minarets 
thrown out from each angle, and a small pavilion or kind of upper story, rising above the roof. Three arched 
openings in each side produce an appearance of depth, while cornices on brackets and a wide eave to the upper 
portion provide horizontal lines and shadows emphasizing the sense of quiet peacefulness which pervades the 
conception as a whole. 

The interior of the ground story consists .of a series of rooms and passages corresponding to an enclosed 
verandah which surrounds a central chamber containing the cenotaph ; the pavilion above is_ a square com- 
partment its walls formed of screens of the finest marble tracery, and on its patterned and polished pavement 
are two yellow porphery cenotaphs. (Plate LXXIX, Fig. 2.) As an example of architecture in ininiature this 
building with its accessories of garden and gateways is one of the most perfect of its kind, while its fineness is 
enhanced by the exquisite white marble of which the central structure is entirely composed. Then, although 
elaborately ornamented, the embellishment throughout has been carefully subordinated to the architectural 
effects, there is little relief work, most of the surface being delicately coloured by means of inlaid stones. The 
result of such treatment is that any undue brilliance' of the white marble is subdued by the subtle tints of the 
inlay which spins its fine filaments over every portion, often in painted patterns only excelled by those of a butter- 
fly’s wing. Much of this omamentatioii of applied stones was produced by a technical process different from 
that which had preceded it, so that these later Jahangiri buildings not only mark a change in the architectural 
style but also in the method of decoration.' Hitherto the inlaid work had been of the kind known as opus seclile, 
a marble intarsia of various colours, but from now onward the art took the form of that called pieira dura in which 
hard and rare stones such as lapis, onyx, jasper, topaz, cornelian and the like were embedded in the niarble in 
graceful foliations. The tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah prefigured that phase of white marble garnished with gold 
and precious stones which ^stinguishes the final and most sumptuous architectural creations of the Mughuls. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 

SHAH JAHAK (1627-58) : THE REIGN OF MARBLE 

W ITH the reign of the emperor Shah Jahan the golden era of Mughul domination was attained, a period 
which foimd expression in style of architecture of exceptional splendour, and carri^ to the high^ 
degree of perfection. In the sphere of the building art it was an age of marble, thh material in its 
most refined from taking the place of the sandstone hitherto largely employed, so that arclutecture received 
a new impressiveness during tms regime. The preference of Shah Jahan for buildings of this kind is graphically 
shoTO by the fact that he caused to be dismantled many of his predecessors* sandstone edifices with the sole 
object of substituting othem of a more polished type. Nowhere is his policy more strikingly illustrated than 
in the fort at Agra, where in the series of palaces occupying the western area, the division between the two phases 
of the Mu^ul style is plainly demarcated. Here one may pass in a stride from the sandstone^ buildings of the 
latter half of the sixteenth century as exemplified by the Jahangiri JIahall, to the marble pavilions of the first 
half of the seventeenth century as represented the KhasMah^, in other words from the robust productions 
of Akbar to the voluptuousness of Shah Jahan. 

Such a change in the substance of the building art naturally brought with it a corresponding change in 
its temper and treatment. Marble, spedally of the textural quality as that obtained from the quarries of Llark- 
rana in Jodhpur State, provides its own decorative appearance owing to ite delicate graining, and any orna- 
mentation requires to be most judiciously, almost sparingly applied, otherwise the surface become fretted and 
confused. Mouldings have to be fine and rare in their contours and plain spaces are valuable as they empha- 
sze the intrinsic beauty of the material, so that restraint has to be invariably observed. The forms therefore 
of this style are essentially marble forms, while the decoration is only occasionally plastic, such enrichment « 
was considered essential being obtained by means of inlaid patterns in coloured stones. With this change in 
technique there ensued a change in the larger architectural elements of the style. Particularly noticeable is the 
alteration in the character of the arch, the curves of which were now often foliated, usually in each instance by 
means of nine cusps, with the result that white marble arcades of engrailed arches became a distinguishing feature 
of the period. The dome also assumed another form, as the Persian type, bulbous in its outlines and constricted 
at its neck, found favour, the adoption of which brought with it the ^’stem of true double doming derived from 
the same source. Other developments were the introduction of pillars with tapering or baluster shafts, \'oluted 
bracket capitals and foliated bases ; added to these were structural ornamental elements of a curvilinear order, 
the fluidity of line from and sensaonsness generally reflecting those exalted conditions that not uncommonly 
prevail when a ruling power has attained its greatest elevation. 

The rq)fecemeats by the emperor Shah Jahan of the stone buildings in the palace-forts of Agra and Lahore 
by marble pavilions appear to have been carried out intermittently during this monarch’s reign, some of these 
newCT structures being early examples while others were added when the style had arrived at its ripest state. 
For instance at Agra, the first of these marble halls to be built was the Div:ani^Avi, dated 1627, the same year 
that Shah J ah a n ascended the throne ; this was followed some ten years later by tie Dvisan-Khas, the double 
columns of which are among the most graceful of all those produced during this reign (Plate LXXXIX); finally 
there w^ t^t superb example the_ilf<rfi^Mas/f<f, or Pearl Mosque, which was not added until as late as 1654. 
At vaiy-ing interv^ the others of range of marble palaces and pavilions were erected such as the Ehas Mah^, 

&e Shish Mahal, the Nagina Masjid and Musamman Burj with its adjacent portico containing a lovely sunk 
fountam, each contrition executed in the most chaste and exquisite manner. Of all these eluant marble crea* 
tic^ none can equal m refinement the Moti Masjid, a matchless example of the style. Not only does this mosque 
bmlding show an unrivalled mastery of the material as wdl as the extent to which it may be artistically manipulat- 
fdf but ife architectural treatment is throughly and organically sound. Its chief qualities may be observed 
m Iho felratous proportioning of the arcades in the facade, the skilful contrasting of these with the colonnades 
m the cloisters and ardied entrances, the delicate shape and melodic dhposition of kiosks over the parapet, 
the subtle effect produced by raising the central dome on its drum, and above aU in the flawless nature of the 
material, all of which have combing to give lids building an appearance of rare and moving beauty. 

in the group of palaces within the fort of Lahore were rimilar to those effected at Agra, 
a number of Akbaris sandstone structures bring swept away to make room for pavilions of a more approved 
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type. In their place rose most of the buildings towards the northern side of the enclosure such as the Diwani- 
Am, the Khwab Garh, the Shish Mahall, the Musammam Burj, and the Naiilakha, but some of these have again 
been subjected to modifications and elaborations at a later date. (Plate LXVII, Fig. i.) 

The introduction ' of marble structures into the sandstone fortresses originally devised by Akbar was, 
however, mainly a preliminary procedure, a preparation for the magnificent architectural schemes under- 
taken by Shah Jahan which have given such distinction to the Mughul regime. One of the first of these was 
the result of the emperor's resolution to transfer the seat of the empire from Agra to its original position at Delhi 
where in 1638 he began to lay out the city of Shahjahanabad on a site on the right bank of the river Jumna. The 
principal feature of this project consisted of a palace fortress for his own accommodation on a larger and more 
comprehensive scale than any .previously prdduced, thus.fbrnfing a'city within a city. At Delhi therefore there 
arose at this monarch's’ decree the last and'finest of these great citadels, representative of the Moslem power in 
India, the culmination of the experience in building ’such imperial retreats which had been developing for several 
centuries. And what gives ad^tional architectural value to this particular achievement is that it was the con- 
ception of one mind, executed accbrding’to the reijuirements of one authority, and thus carried out in a syste- 
matic and uniform manner.- -It -is also noteworthy for the fact that according-to contemporary records the more 
important portions of the-work^were* designed and- executed under the personal direction of Sh^ Jahan himself. 
Unfortunately subsequent event's have' caused considerable parts'- of this great coniposition to be either dismantled 
or shorn of much of its iriagnlficehce, although' enough remaihs to give some idea' of it as originally planned. 
(Plate LXXXI.) ' 

The fort of Delhi in plan approximates an oblong 3100 feet long and 1650 feet in -width and is aligned from 
north to south, an orientation no doubt so devised as to prevent the symmetry of the whole being distinbed 
by the fixed orientation of the mosques, a defect which is only too obvious in the plan of his predecessor's capital 
at Fatehpur Sikri. 'This parallelogram at Delhi is enclosed -within a high and strongly fortified waU in which 
there are two main gateways, one in the middle of the long side on the west and another on the south side, the 
former being the principal and ceremonial entrance, while the latter is for more private use. From these gate- 
ways two thoroughfares pass into the fort interior, intersecting one another at right angles towards the centre 
of the composition, the main approach froin the western entrance, or Lahore Gate, taking the form of a broad 
vaulted arcade, a most imposing introduction to the inner precincts. These two thoroughfares communicate 
directly with a large rectangular area occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole space, and itself contained within 
surrounding walls, in a word an eiiclosure within an enclosure. This inner area, measuring 1600 feet by 1150 feet, 
its further side aligned along the easte;m rampart thus overlooking the wide expanse of the river bed, accommoda- 
tes the whole of the private and royal apartments ; outside this, and* within the rectangular space remaining 
are the service quarters, such as barriicks, %rvants' houses and other edifices of a miscellaneous order. It is in 
the former enclosure, therefore, that the palaces md pavilions are located, md here the finest architecture is to be 
found, this portion having been planned according to the most palatial ideals. 

This palace enclosure which is nearly symmetrical in its arrangements resolves itself into four parts, (z) 
a large central quadrangle'containing the Diwani Am or Hall of Public Audience ; on each side of this arc (2} 
and (3) consisting of two square open spaces designed in the form of ornamental gardens and courtyards, while 
(4) is the range of marble palaces, one side facing the gardens and the other commanding an open -view of the 
river. Every feature of this plan is regular .and formal, most of it being laid out in squares, there is hardly an 
oblique line or curve in the entire scheme. The finest art was la-vished on the succession of palaces along the eas- 
tern wall so that when in its prime no series of buildings could have been more re^lendent. (Plate LXXXII.) As 
originally planned there were at least six of th^. marble structures rising at irregular intervals above the ram- 
parts, their balconies; oriel windows and turrets surmounted -by gilt cupolas gi-ving this outer aspect of the fort 
a picturesque and romantic appearance. . On their outer side these pavilions were closed except for screened 
windows and other similar openings, their pillared frontages and more stately architectural effects being reserved 
for the inner facades looking out on the gardens inside the fort enclosure. Included in this range of buildings, 
besides the palaces, were a hall of private audience and a luxurious hammam or bathing establishment, and bet- 
ween each structure there were wide courts and terraces protected by graceful balustrades or perforated screens 
on the rampart side. 'Two of these buildings were larger than the others and of exceptional ricimess in their 
architectural and decorative treatment, t3rpical of the style in its most opulent mood. Such arc the Hall of 
Au^cnce and the Rang MahaU, and' from these two examples it is posrible to study not only its architecture 
but to recall some of the past life md thus to revive the dead glories of this remarkable conception. 

In the broad features of their architecture these two buildings have much in common, and these features 
again arc common to the style as a whole. Each structure takes the form of an open pavilion in one story, their 
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facades of engrailed arches' shaded by a v/ide eave, or chajja, above v/hich rises a parapet and from ea^ coibot 
a graceful Mosk. The interiors also consist of engrailed arches in intersecting arcades which ^vide the whole 
space into square or oblong bays, each bay having a cavetto or cym& recta cornice and a flat highly decorated 
ceiling. There are no pillars, their place being taken by massive ^uare or twelve-sided piers, a formation which 
also mves a spacious sofht to the arches, a factor having no little influence on the eflect. For, viewed from My 
angle, owing to the double and sometimes fourfold outlining of the underside of the arches, these mtenors 
present a perspective of flowing curves and arcuate shapes, of volutes and crescentic forms, ej^esave of the 
soft iujcunous use to v/hich these structures were applied. In addition there is the ornamentation distobuted 
over every portion, of gilt, coloured, and inlaid patterns in sinuous scrolls and serpentine lines accentuating t^t 
atraosph^e of voluptuousness with which these buildings were so obviously associated. Within the traceried 
foliations on the walls, piers, and arches, conventional flov/ers were freely introduced, roses, poppies, lilies, and 
the like, for the Mughuls w'ere flower v/orshippers, not content with those growing naturally in the gardens out- 
side, but they craved for pictures of them ^ways before their eyes. 

Of these two buildings, the Hang ilahall or "Painted Palace", and the Audience Hall, the former is per- 
haps the more lavishly ornate and may be regarded as the crowning jewel of Shah Jahan's seraglio, so mtwh 
so ftiat its beauties moved a contemporary chronicler to exclaim that "in lustre and in colour it is far superior 
to the palaces in the promised paradfee." In plan the dimensions of the Rang Mahall are 153 feet by 6*9 feet 
and it consists of a main central hall vdth smaller compartments at each end. This central hall is divided up into 
fifteen bays each twenty feet square by means of ornamental piers, the gc'neral effect being that of a pavilion 
or loggia of elegant proportions with all its parts admirably spaced. Originally its exterior arches appear to 
have been filled in with perforated marble screens, and there were triple arches of lattice work placed across 
the centre of each fide, so that its privacy was complete- Equally well planned is the other palace, the Div/an-i- 
Khas, but it is more open in its arrangeraente as it is formed of one large hall go feet by 67 feet and its facade 
consuls of an arcade of five equal arches vrith others of varying sizes skilfully disposed on its shorter sides, thus 
providing a cool and airy interior, as no parts are enclosed. This interior is divided into ififteen wide bays by 
means of engrailed arches supported on square marble piers, while the eastern side overhanging the rampart h^ 
arched window openings and elegant perforated tracery. With its pavement of polished marble, reflecting the 
masrive piers enriched with inlaid flowers, and its foh'ated arches picked out in gold and colours, a textural effect 
causing the whole interior to be illumined by a soft mellowness, this building, in some of its aspects, rivals the 
Hang Ztfahall in an appearance of exuberant grace. 


An important amenity in the composition of tliis fort, and a factor having some bearing on the planning 
and arrangement of the palace portions, was the provision of a full and continuous supply of water distributed 
t^oagbout tbe ^Ure enclosure. This was brought by means of a conduit called the Nahar-i-Bahishi, or "Canal 
of Parad^ , whrch entered the fort through a sluice under the Shah Bui-g, or Kings Tower, at the north-east 
^er. Such a con^t stream enabled the chmn of gardens to be ornamented with fountains, cascades, water- 

di^QS^ and designed, and also furnished the extensive and gorgeous hammam 
pjath) adjacent to ^e palac^ with its rMuirements. But one of the chief objects of this supply was to arrange 

and around the marble pavements of the royal pavffions, io contrived that 
of a water-palace. No one knew better than the Indian of these 
f' ^.^^S^tion is the groundwork of his agricultural life, and this 
ag^d experience i^bmed with an inherent artistic nature produced accessories to the architectural effect 
which for appropriateness of position and mtrinsic h^snfv nf fnr-m n ,1 




ness m its architectural character. As ori^nallv f' “'f '' ^ certain restramea siateu- 

surroundsd by a colonnade with tfc compile scheme consisted of a square courtyard 


as already observed, is the Diwan-i- 
'l as the palaces, was designed in such 
r= ‘ -i ■lU': " 3 - P^^ssure resort, as Were the marble 

ofn(^l business, so that there is a certain restrained stateli- 


its eastern ride, bat all these supplemeataiy structures 
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have since disappeared. What rem^s is the hall itself, a sandstone building measuring 185 feet by 70 feet its 
facade formed oi an arcade of nine arches with double pil^s between each arch and a group of four at the comers. 
Three aisles of pillars with engrailed arches form the interior, aggregating some forty pillars in all, while there is a 
capacious oblong recess in the plain back wall. ^ Although this structure is sandstone, it seems that when first 
erected every part of the masonry was covered with an overlay of shell plaster, ivory polished, the preparation of 
this exceedingly fine chunam and its application being a technical process carried to great perfection by craftsmen 
from Rajputana. Such a procedure would make tins hypostyle hall of audience outwardly in accord with ^e 
marble palaces with which it was connected, the entire complex of buildings standing out in brilliant white, an 
effect evidently desired by the emperor and a pronounced characteristic of riie style. 


A significant feature of the interior of the Audience Hall was the alcove in the back wall where the em- 
peror sat in state. Here on ceremonial occasions the famous Peacock Throne was installed, that jewelled magni- 
ficence since destroyed, but illustrations of wliich are preserved in some of the Mughul miniature paintings. 
From these pictures one can understand how the court poet was inched to inscribe it with the couplet referring 
to its inestimable intrinsic value as “the world had become so short of gold on account of it, that the purse of 
the earth was empty of treasure.** But it is the decoration on the walls of this alcove above the throne that has 
a special interest, consisting as it does of a series of designs in pietra dura which in subject matter and in technique 
have important implications. One small panel at the top depicts a characteristically occidental rq>rescntation 
of “Orpheus and his Lute.*' This particular piece, with probably a few others, has proved to be an original exam- 
ple of Florentine inLaiy, acquired in the course .of trade, and, as a choice work of 'art, was incorporated by the 
Indian artizan in his ornamental schethe, jiist as a piece of exotic brocade might be included in a patchwork quilt. 
(Plate LXXX.) The appearance of these panels in the design has been accepted by some as conclusive evidence 
of Italian influence on the arts of the Mughuls at this period, an inference wmch, however, requires modification. 
It is true that for some time exarhples of European worksmanship such as pictures, jewellery, metal-work and 
similar objects had been finding; their way into Mughul India, a circumstance brought about by the increasing 
commerci^ relations between the East and the West. Records of European craftsmen-adventurers who were 
finding service under thC' Mughul emperors have also been preserved, but any influence these factors had on the 
indigenous productions of the country was confined almost entirely to the field of the minor and applied arts, 
the effect on the architecture being of little consequence, owing mainly to its inherent constitutional vigour. 
Yet the beginning of the contact may be noticed even in the building art, as for instance in the fort at Delhi where- 
in what is Imown as the “Scales of Justice Screen’ * of the Rang Mahall certain elements appear having an occidental 
flavour. (Plate LXXVIII, Fig. 2.) More significant still are some of the vaulted ceilings in Shah Jahan’s 
later additions in the fort at Agra where semicircular arches, their ^andrels decorated with scrollwork, are re- 
miniscent of the contemporary florid architectural style of France during the reigns of Louis XIII and Louis XIV. 

The emperor Shah Jahan’s building plans at Delhi were not however confined solely to the creation of 
this fortress, as his scheme included a notable structure outside its enclosure. 11^ was a large congregational 
mosque or Jami Masjid occupying a site near to his citadel but at the same time within the precincts of the city, 
thus proving a place for public wor^p and also for his own ceremonial usage. (Plate LXXXIV.) Begun 
some six years after the first stones of the fort were laid, it ranks as the largest and most eminent builcung of its 
kind in the country. The practice of erecting congregational mosques on a raised foundation has been the means 
of giving a definitely imposing appearance to this class of structure, many examples of which owing to adherence 
to traditional forms, are not notable for external effect ; but the lofty plinth of the Delhi example fully achieved 
its purpose. Moreover the elevation of the complete composition, as in this instance, has enabled its three noble 
gateways to tower above their surroundings, and to be approached by majestic flights of steps, all of which add 
height and dignity to the exterior view, l^blic admission to the mosque is only permitted by the north and 
south gateways, that on the east being reserved .as a royal entrance where formerly a processional route 
connected it with the fort. 

Within these entrances the interior presents an immense stone-flagged quadrangle of 325 feet side frontmg 
the sanctuary, a buildmg of large size and imposing appearance, remarkable for its bold treatment in red sandstone, 
the effect of which is accentuated by considerable portions of its surface and also its outlines being in black and 
white marble. The mosque sanctuaty,' as a result of the gradual evolution in its structural a^ct of the Moslem 
place of prayer, had by now developed into a self-contained element of the architectural composition, after the 
manner of a large church or cathedral, as in this example. On the three other sides of the courtyard ranges of 
cloisters extend, their long colonnades broken in the centre by the inner faces of the gateways, w’hile the entire 
open space of the quandrangle is empty except for a square tank in the middle for ablutions. Such a conception 
causes the eye to be drawn instinctively towards the sanctuary building, the great unintcrupted expanse in 
front leading up to its facade and making manifest its qualities of breadth and mass. Measuring 200 feet in 
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width and 90 feet in depth, this structure is clearly and intelligibly planned, its exterior presenting a wide central 
archway flanked by an arcade of- ten engrailed arches, five on- each side forming the wings. At each end these 
^vings terminate in a tall minaret of four stages; while over the whole, rise three large bulbous domes of white 
marble. The interior of .this sanctuary is as logical in its design as the exterior, as it consists of . one great hall 
divided into aisles by massive piers supporting engrailed arches; and there.are elegant arched mihrabssimk in the 
west wall of each bay this arched efiect is continued in the surface decoration. as; panels containing ornamental 
cusped and foliated arches are the leading motif ^ on the wallsy piers and, pavement.; 

The architectural and decorative mahipiilatibn of this structuire is' ih comforihity with its large 'dimen- 
sions, the scale of its parts having been consistently observed, and its minor elements are equally well propor- 
tioned, while the effect of substance and vpid with its accompanying, apportionment .of light and shade, as ex- 
pressed by the arched composition of the facade,.is most praiseworthy.. , On these essential and material grounds 
this building cannot fail to impress. ..Yet in spite of all these principles having been applied, and the correct 
procedure sedulously followed, with every part made appropriate. to its needs,, the general appearance of this 
great production, although admittedly- spectacular is lacking in that quality of aesthetic stenribility fundamental 
in a building of this order.. , Its calculated and almost mechanical, precision combined with the hard outlining of 
the domes and minarets ; . the; rigid demarcation of certain portions with ho modulatiqh effected through the 
variety of texture ; the multiplicity oYsome of its detaik such as the merlons land 'inlaid panels which do not 
satisfy the min d but fatigue it, all these together .with a general character of, aloofness and reserve are the main 
conditions which prevent the’ artistic perceptions of the spectator being wholly .stirred. ^ Oh account of its size 
and structuraTperfection this mosque holds a high place, but it does not set the emotibiiaTchords sounding as do 
other buildings of this period. (Plate LXXXV, Fig. i). • • , • , , . V • 

A different response is provided by another congregational mosque built about the same time, which 
although not so large or ambitious nor so academically correct as thepreceding has. much to commend it. This 
is the Jami Masjid at Agra erected by Shah Jahan in 1648 in honour of his daughter jahanara Begum, a prin- 
cess of no little personality, a fact to which some of the individual character of this edifice may be due. Although 
considerably less than haff the size of the mosque at Delhi, as it measures only 130 feet by 100 feet and there- 
fore possessing nothing like the imposing aspect of that example, yet there is, something in its weU-balanced 
proportions which seems to enhance its scale thus adding to its distinctive appearance. In spite of the fact that 
its arches are of the simple "Tudor” tj^e and not enriched with foliations, and that its three domes lack height 
and suavity of contour, while no tall minarets grace its facade to carry it upwards and give it elevation, nonethe- 
less it has compensatmg attributes. The qualities of this mosque are the pleasing distribution of the arches 
forimng its frontage with the wide intervals between, the slender pinnacles alternating with the kiosks admirably 
disposed along its parapets, the shape and treatment of its courtyard, and the central fountain and basin in which 
the laosks at the angles repeat those above, such are the principal elements which combine to make the Agra 
Jami Masjid an interesting and satisfying architectural production. (Plhte.LXXXVI.) Here it may be re- 
there are no precise records of the manner in which the Indian builders Af the Islamic period pre- 
pared. the centering' for their arches and domes. It was however most probably on the Roman system of a tem- 
porary wooden frame work supplemented by bricks, as shoW in some, of the rhiniature paintings of the time, 
n connection with the construction of the Mosque at Agra there is a contemporary reference to the effect that 
n le completion of this building it was publicly announced throughout the city by beat of drum that the timber 
orming le centering was free to anyone who cared to take it away. Before nightfall, it is stated, the whole 
is emporary woodwork was removed for domestic purposes without any expense to the authorities concerned. 

however definitely notes that in the construction of the domes' of the Taj Mahall brick scaffolding 
me necessary for the centering, which added considerably to the expense. 


TirJnrlnai period that buildings in’ stone aiid iriarble were being erected in such profusion in the 

rpnt ot the Mughul empire, an architectural style of another type and constructed of an entirely diffe- 

foriKs nf j becoming manifest in the more northerly portions of Shah Jahan’s dominions. The 

Puni-iH wif development was the city of Lahore; blit examples of it are'found in many places in the 

stnirtiirpc it- was a regional mode. This' phase- of architectural expresrion took the form of 

strenfrtE r solely, of brick, masonry .with an dccarionah inse'rtion .of sandstone for additional 

hriiT ,^^^tenstic was the exterior decoration covering, most of its. surfaces, which consisted of 

of two farfnrc fi 41 f E.is^zed tiles. Such a technique in constriictiori-and ornamentation was the result 

countiAf to tEn -n!? . f 1 8^°i°Sical conformation of the Punjab; .and secondly, the proximity of this part of the 
alluvial plain cmnntt^ • ^ empire of Persia with which its northern, frontier was at the tiirie continguous. In the 
throuEhout thoir Hiuch of tliis region a stone- outcrop is rare, so that the natural tendency of its people 

architectural -ifvlp to built in bricked wood ; this accounts for the first factor. The influence of the 

y ersia is responsible for the second of these factors, as for considerable periods the Punjab 
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had learned to look to the north-west and beyond for. its cultural inspiration. And at.this particular time the 
influence was unusually strong, as during the first half of the seventeenth century the Safevid art of Persia had 
attained its meridian, and the Punjab came under its irresistible spell. Not that the brick buildings at Lahore 
and elsewhere reproduced exactly the style of those incomparable scructures that Shah Abbas a few years earlier 
had set up in his new capital at Ispahan, but they were in the same. tradition, and, above all, they depended 
largely for their appearance on the brilliant mural decoration executed in a like technique. 

By far the finest example of this.phase.of Mughul architecture is the Wazir Khan’s mosque in Lahore, 
built in 1634, but there are numerous other structures in and around this city all designed and built in the same 
manner, such as the gateways of the Gulabi Bagh, the Chauburji; the tombs of Ali Mardan Khan and of Sharaf- 
unissa, the Shalimar Bagh and the mosque of Dai Angah. Moreover, showing that it was a form of the building 
art sufficiently virile to penetrate well into Hindustan there is the tomb at Agra of Afzal-Khan of Lahore, now 
known as the "Chini ka Roza”, while its influence is also observable in the Jami Masjid at Muttra. _Iix the mosque 
of Wazir Khan, however, this style is represented in its most expansive and colourful mood, for it is a buildmg 
which is one of the most distinctive features of the Punjab capital. (Plate LXXXV, Fig. 2.) It is planned on 
the usual lines, its various parts surrounding a paved courtyard, although its large gateway and four octagoiial 
minarets have a certain picturesque character which places this conception in a class by itself. But its chief 
attraction lies in the fact that every portion of its structure, both inside and out, is enriched with a variegated 
scheme of colour either by means of floral patterns painted m tempera, or panels of more conventional design 
executed in lustrous glaze. ' So effectually do these modes of decoration, .applied in such profusion, dominate 
the architectural composition, that it becomes obvious one of the essential principles of the building art 
has been ignored, for instead of the ornamentation being subordinated to the structure, it controls it. Every- 
where the architect has been impelled so to devise his construction that it may provide ^aces or receptacles for 
coloured embellishment, while all the wall surfaces are divided up into panels to contain the same ornamentation. 
Particularly does this refer to the exterior of the building as here the art of the tile-maker was the first considera- 
tion, and the architect worked out his scheme with such an object in view. Mouldings, stringcourses and similar 
methods of functional emphasis were either only sparingly introduced or entirely omitted, colour and more colour 
being the keynote of the style. • . 

• , . I ^ ' 

In such circumstances, with one of the frmdamental usages of good building set at nought, it would be 
expected that a plain and ineffective production would be the result. On the contrary, although not to be classed 
as great works of architecture, these brick and tile decorated buildings aided by their environments and the ever 
present sunshine, display all the characteristics of a determinate style. The fact .that their fabric is entirely of 
brick to some extent prepares the spectator for an economy in plastic treatment or in the application of any strong 
lines or sharp passages of light and shadow, but these deficiencies are counteracted by the surfaces being panelled 
out m areas of vivid broken colour, which immediately attract the eye. This tile decoration takes two forms, 
one in which the tiles are about six inches square having the design carried across the joints so as to present the 
effect of a "free all over” pattern, and another system, in which the tiles are' much smaller and are cut in the 
shapes of the pattern, not unlike the tesserae of a mosaic, hence they have been called "mosaic tiles”. The 
former kind are somewhat rare, but examples of this method of tiling may be seen in some fragments on the 
walls of the tomb of Asaf Khan at Shadera, near Lahore, Of the latter tjrpe which is much more common the 
best work is on the Wazir Khan's mosque, and also on the outer walls of the Lahore Fort. None of these tiles 
are moulded in relief,_they are all flat pieces, and the glaze is applied and fired in the usual way. The mosaic 
tile process was pra.ctised only in Persia and northern India, where in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it was evidently an important art industry employing large numbers of workmen experienced in this very specializ- 
ed method of faience manufacture. For instance the substance of the tile was not clay but its basis appears to 
have been composed of disintegrated sandstone ground to a powder which, when fused under certain' conditions, 
forms a kind of crude porcelain of a whitish colour, thus giving a transparent quality to .the glaze. Each piece 
of the design was cut out in a manner not unlike the pieces of.a jigsaw puzzle and then cemented into its required 
position in the design. Investigations have failed to lead to any evidence, definitely/ proving these tiles were 
"f'rf hi the Punjab, where they are referred to as Kashi work, a name apparently, derived from the town 

of Kashan in Persia noted for its faience. It is not improbable, therefore, that they were imported in bulk from 
1 ersia, as there are records of "earthenware”, which must have been of a ■very particular kind, being shipped in 

large quantities to India at this time.i . . • .•. & 

Mention of the tomb at Shadera of Asaf Khan, father-in-law of Jahangir, who died in 1641, brings to 
notice what may be the early introduction of another exotic feature, in a portion of its decorative treatment. 

I he tomb building itself, stripped now of its marble facing, in spite of such disfigurement, has every appearance 
01 havmg been a handsome structure, and still displays, on its exterior ^ecimens of rich mural ornamentation 

l. Langlcs, Vo)'ages dtt Chevalier Chardin (Paris i8ii) Vol, 4, p. 165. 
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of tilework of the kind referred to above. But it is in the embellishment of the interior chambers that an ex- 
ceptionally fine example of plastic work has been applied- For here on the ceiling, are the remains of a graceful 
interlaced pattern in high relief, executed in plaster and attached to the concave surface by means of a frame- 
work of bamboos. There is something in the design which suggests the lines of an Italian or Sicilian textile, 
and it is not unlikely that fabrics of the type were finding their way to the Mughul court in view of the interest 
that overseas manufactures were exerting at this time. But whether derived from such a source or purely 
indigenous inspiration the beauty of this pattern, the manner in which it is mampulated to cover the cur\'ed 
surface, and its appropriateness for its purpose, are aU definitely worthy of praise. 

But all these architectural ejq)eiiences, beautiful though some of the results undoubtedly were, recede 
into the background when compared with that materialized vision of loveliness known as the Taj Mahall, a monu- 
ment which marks the "perfect moment" in the e^'olution of architecture during the Mughul period. This building 
which stands on a bend in the river Jumna at Agra, is the mausoleum of the emperor Shah Jahan's well-beloved 
consort, the empress Aijunand Banu B^nm, whose titles Mumtaz Mahall (Chosen of the Palace) and Taj Mahall 
(Crown of the Palace) have been abbreviated into the "Taj". The broad conception of this unique memorial can 
only be attriWed to theimaginative mind of Shah Jahan himself, but who was the genius entrusted with the work 
of translatinghis idealinto such a perfection of arclutectural accomplishment, has been amatter of some controver- 
sy. Much of the uncertainty as to the author of this building has been occasioned by a categorical assertion record- 
ed by Father Sebastian Mannque, a Spanish Augustinian finar. Visitor of this Order in the East, that the architect 
was a Venetian jeweller and ^versmith named Geronimo Veroneo, who drew a large salary as court artist to the 
Mughul emperor. On the other hand contemporary manuscripts have been preserved prrrporting to give full 
details of its construction including the names of the chief artificers, from which it becomes clear that ^e work 
throughout was whoUy indigenous, no mention being made of European intervention of any kind.*^ In support 
of the purely oriental constitution of this brrilding, and to the studmt of the style a factor more conclusive than 
any documentary evidence, is the character of the monrrment itself, which shows in all its a^ects that it was the 
logical evolution of the building art as practised by the Mughrrls, true to tradition and entirely free from any 
external influence. A possible explanation of the alleged Italian attribution, which, in spite of the standing 
tes^ony of the building still persists, may be that the Venetian craftsman was invited, with others, to submit 
designs, bat the one prepared by the indigenous master-builders was that eventually selected. 

As to the sources from which the architects of the Taj Mahall may have derived some of their inspira- 
tion, there are two buildings at Delhi which predetermine it in certain a^ects of its conformation. These are 
the mausoleum of Humayun, ^d a lesser known structure, the tomb of the TThan Khanan, a Mughul noble- 
man, who died in 1627. Gi^derably over half a century separates the construction of these two tombs, but 
the later one is a proof that the type of architecture ihey represent bsd not been forgotten during this interval ; 
moreover in view of the fret that this example was erected only a few years before the Taj is alen an indication 
that the style th^* typify was being r^evived and ^ain coming into favour. On the traditions therefore of Huma- 
yun's tomb on the one hand, and with the experience gained from that of the Khan Khanan on the other, Shah 
Jahan's architects evolved this masterpiece of the builders’ art. (Plate LXXXVII.) 

Althougn the tomb b u ild in g itself was the raison d’etre of the undertaking, the main structure actually 
occupies only a relatively small portion of the architectural scheme as a whole. The plan of the whole con- 
CQ)tion takes ^e form of a rect^gle aligned north and south and measuring iqoo feet by 1000 feet with the 
central area divided o2 into a square garden of zooo feet side. This apportionment leaves at each end of the 
r^tangle an oblong space, that on the south side being laid out in system of roads and service dwellings, 
wMe that on the north consists of a raised terrace containing the white marble tomb building with certain sup- 
plementary structures, all overlooking the river below. The entire garden portion, including the tomb terrace, is 
enclosed within a high bounda r y wall having broad octagonal pavilions at each comer, and a monumental en- 
tr^ce gateway in the centre of the southern side. Even these adjuncts do not exhaust the amenities of the 
SCT^e, « beyon d the ratiance are couitjurds, stables, outhouses and other edifices, with the addition of a 
bazar for supph^ ; in its composition nothing has been omitted, and one of the most striking facts in connec- 
tion '^th the architectural projects of this period is the amount of preliminaiy thought that must have been 
eiqieadm on them before the actual construction was b^un. The building art as practised by the Mughuls 
pe^tted no subsequent amendments or afterthoughts, each undertaking-was initially perfected in all its parts 
with every need anticipated. ^ jr t- 

approMh to the mau»leam could be made equally well hy road or iy river, and there is evidence 
mat in its earlier days the favourite ways was hy water, a state barge being used to convey the emperor and his 

416*^19!^ ^ reUtiag to tins snl^ect are exhaastjvely dealt with in Vinceat Snath's History of Fine Art in India pp. 
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court to the steps of the landing stage at the north-west comer of the terrace. Whichever way one came the 
first view of the building was most impressive, cither it was charmingly reflected in the water which lapped its 
walls, or, alternatively, it was framed like an opalescent picture by the fine archways of the vaulted entrance 
hall. Moreover, the ornamental gardens were so plaimed as to prepare the spectator for the exquisite appear- 
ance and lovely dignity of the central structure, each of its formal elements being designed with the express 
object of either harmonizing with its architecture or bringing it into pleasing perspective ; in addition there 
were water courses with fountains and elevated lotus pool, all arranged to mirror its beauties from various 
points of view. It is from such positions that the character of feminity with which this monument has been 
accredited becomes apparent; a quality presumed to be intentional as a tribute to the sex of the royal personage 
it enshrines. Tip impression has been evoked by several particulars among which are the plastic delicacy and 
soft moulding of its contours, the superfine treatment of its decoration, and the chaste texture and subtle colouring 
of its material, which, combined with the gracious and poetical nature of the building as whole, all tend to imply 
a humanity which can only be feminine. On the other hand the fact should not be overlooked that the Mughuls 
themselves had passed beyond that stage of robustness and masculine virility that distinguished their early 
period and were now experiencing that season of mellow sensuousness which ordinarily supervenes after such 
conditions, and which political security and vast material resources serve to encourage. In such circumstances 
it is more than probable that not a little of the effeminate quality in this building was merely an expression of 
the spirit of the time. 


The architectural portion of the conception wWch is of most significance arc the structures on the terrace 
occupying the northern end of the enclosure consisting of the tomb building in the centre and two detached 
subsidiary edifices, one on each side. Of the two latter that on the west is a mosque, while that on the cast is 
a replica of the mosejue but without its religious purport, being introduced into the composition for the sake of 
symmetry. Yet this jawab or "answer”, as the repuca is called, had its uses as it formed a kind of reception 
haU Imown as the mihman khanah or guest house. But the building which gives the main character to the whole 
is the white marble tonib structure in the middle of the terrace, the focal point of the entire scheme. This, the 
mausoleum itself, is elevated on a plinth 22 feet high, is square in plan and 186 feet side with its angles cham- 
fered ; this shape is carried up so as to form a building^ 108 feet in height, having a marble cupola above each 
comer, while over the centre, towering to a complete height of 187 feet, is the great bulbous dome. To extend 
and distribute the architectural effect a minaret in three stages and crowned^ by a kiosk rises from each comer 
of the plinth to a height of 137 feet. It will be seen therefore from the main elements forming this structure 
that its design was by no means complex, it is a compMatively simple composition worked out in plain forms, 
but with that ease of consummate accomplishment which betokens the master mind. Its proportions also are 
as simple as its shape, for instance the entire width is equal to the height, and the height of the facade in the 
centre is the same height as the dome, in other words, the top of the parapet above the large alcove is the middle 
point in the whole elevation, wWle other measurements give correspondingly logical results. Although all these 
factors have been carefully considered, it is the facile grouping, rhythmical (hsposal, and skilful interrelation 
of each part in the total imity that cause the appearance of this building to react on the aesthetic perceptions 
in a most inspiring manner. 

But the crowning glory of its elevation lies in the shape and volume of the dome, which, supported by 
a lofty drum appears like a "cloud reclin'd upon Ins airy throne.” When analysed the body of this feature is 
seen to be a globe, its lower part truncated by the drum, while its upper curves, produced tangentially, rise up to 
form the foliated base of the final. Here it may be useful to compare the central dome with the smaller cupolas 
at its foot, for they represent two types, the outcome of two separate traditions, as may be judged by their shapes, 
the large one being derived from a Persian source, while the smaller ones, unconstricted at their bwe, are indige- 
nous. In some respects the subtle contrast thus produced may be likened to a change of key in the melodic 
treatment of the whole, as there is something equivalent to the same movement in the technique of the minarets, 
for the face joints of their masonry are countersunk forming a kind of rustication not seen in any other part of 
the building. 


The arrangement of the compartments in the interior of the Taj was manifestly copied from that in Huma- 
yun’s tomb at Delhi, as there is the same octagonal central hall \rith subsidiary chambers in the angles, and all 
arc connected by radiating passages. Reproducing the two storied treatment of the exterior, the. main hall is 
also in two stones of arcades, over which is a semi-circular vault forming the inner shell of the double dome, 
as there is a largo void above this ceiling equal in area to the hall itself. The disposd of the other rooms wthin 
the building, although appearing at first sight rather intricate, is in reality comparatively simple ;md consistent, 
as each apartment is contrived in an angle, with a similar upper story room immediately above it. As to the 
decoration which has been applied to the architecture of this monument, except for some carving on the dados 
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and the exquisite treatment of the perforated screen enclosing the cenotaphs most of the mural enrichment 
consists of inlaid patterns distributed with considerable restraint over the flat surfaces reserved for the 
purpose. Perhaps in this respect the highest perfection has not been attained, some of the designs appear slightly 
inadequate for tlicir position, being loosely composed and lacking in breadth, defects not found in ■Humayun's 
tomb and v/ith which the Taj in this particular connection may be usefully compared. 

The chief beauty, however, of the building lies in the complete lucidity and coherence of its external 
architectural effect. As already explained not a little of this is due to the high degree of perfection in its pro- 
portion, the simplicity, yet superb fluidity of its parts, .and "theelegancy, facility and golden cadency” of it 
as a whole. But undoubtedly much of its charm is produced by the quality and texture of the material used in its 
construction. Tlus marble from Malorana is of such a nature that it takes on incredibly subtle variations of 
tint and tone, according to the changes in the light, thus picturing the passing colour of the moment. Especially 
is this noticeable in the shadows which on occasion arc almost as delicately imperceptible as those cast upon 
clear water, soft and ethereal but still giving definition and depth. For every hour of the day and for every 
atmospheric condition the Taj has its own colour values, from the soft dreaminess at dav/n, and the dazzling 
whiteness at midday to its cold splendour in the moonlight, when the dome, thin of substance as the air, hangs, 
among the stars like a great pearl. Yet none of these effects can equal those few fleeting moments when, softly 
illuminated by the brief Indian afterglow, it assumes the enchanting tint of some pale and lovely rose. (Plate 
LXXXVIII, Fig. I.) 

That it was Shah Jalian's intention to duplicate the entire scheme of the Taj by the erection of another 
mausoleum in black marble to enshrine his own remains, on the opposite bank of the Jumn£ , and to connect 
the two by a bridge, seems fairly well established. Tavernier, the French traveller and trader, v/ho visited 
the Mughul court during the regimes of both Shah Jahan and Aurengzebe definitely stated that the former em- 
peror "began to build his ov/n tomb on the other side of the river, but the war which he had wi'h his son inter- 
rupted his plan, and Aurangzebe, v/ho reigns at present, is not disposed to complete it.”* And supplementing 
this contemporary record is the testimony of the cenotaphs in the Taj itself, their position with that of the queen 
in the centre, and that of the emperor to one side, seems to signify that the location of the latter was an after- 
thought brought about because his own separate mausoleum never matured. Whether this monarch even with 
all his vast resources could have carried out such an extravagant and spectacular project will never be known, 
but that he had the vision to contemplate it is an indication of the unlimited extent of his architectural ambitions. 

No account of the btulding art of .the Mughuls would be complete without a reference to the landscape 
architecture of this period, as illustrated by the large ornamental gardens which it was the pleasure of the rulers 
and others in power to lay out on certain appropriate sites. The idea of these retreats was brought from Persia, 
who5/} poets were for ever singing of thiir delights, as for in.stancc Firdausi, in describing the garden of Afrasiab, 
says Tike the tapestry of the kings of Ormuz, the air is perfumed with musk, and the waters of the brooks are 
the essence of roses”. It v/as this love of nature communicated to the emperor Babur, which moved the founder 
of the dynasty to commemorate his victoiy over Ibrahim Lodi in 1527 and which placed all Hindustan at his 
feet, not by a triumphal monument but by a large garden called the Kabul Bagh at Panipat. Later, park-like 
enclosures surrounded most of the principal architectural projects of the Mughuls especially those of their tombs, 
.as already shov/n, but spacious gardens were also created solely as pleasure resorts, and were often elaborate 
and comprehensive compositions. Of the latter t3q)c where the famous gardens of Kashmir, among which the 
Shnlimar and the Nishat Baghs, arc best known, the enchanting scenery in which they arc embosomed adding 
much to their beauty. (Plate LVI.) 

In the plains of India the most notable example of a Mughul garden is the Shalimar Bagh near Lahore, 
built by the emperor Shah Jahan in 1637, which is designed on the same principles as those governing the plans 
of most of these pleasarices. It is formed by means of a series of rectangular terraces arranged in descending 
levels with the object of maintaining a continuous flov/ of water throughout the entire ^stem, as fountains, pools, 
basins, cascades, and similar devices are so distributed among the parterres as to make the whole into a very 
effective type of water-garden. In all instances the lay-out is rigidly conventional and axially symmetrical, 
there is pattern in the conception, but as a rule it is too geometrical to be rhythmic; the style belongs to the 
.school of the formalists, and not to. that. of the .naturalists, the aim being to discipline nature and not to 
imitate it.^ The result is that the plan of the Mughul garden is v/orked out in a regular arrangement of squares, 
often subdivided into smaller squares to form the favourite fi^rc'otthc char bagh or "fourfold plot”. Paved path- 
ways and water channels follow the shapes of these squares, oblique or curved lines being very rarely used. Except 
tlut the stately chenar tree {Plalanus orienlalU) finds a prominent place in the Kashmir garden compositions, 
m those of the palaces, and avenue's or groups of cypresses in those around the tombs, tlic science 
of arboriculture and the art of topiary were not practised, the main effects being obtained by means of parterres 

(1) Tavfrrnicr, Vol, pp, tio, if i. 
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and borders of flowering and aromatic plants. At central points in the scheme, masonry pavilions, loggias, 
kiosks and arbours were erected, some of these, as for example the pillared pa\nlion of black marble in the middle 
of the Shalimar Bagh in Kashmir, having no little architectural merit. To ensure privacy it was the custom 
for the entire garden to be enclosed within a high wall, and as an indication of the considerable scale of some of 
these conceptions that at Shalimar near Lahore forms an oblong 1600 feet by 700 feet so that its longest 
measurement from end to end is over a tliird of a mile. To provide the water supply required to maintain such 
a garden in a state of uninterrupte'd' efficiency it w« often necessary to obtain this from a distant source by 
means of a canal, the construction of which was no mean feat of engineering. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE JIUGHUL PERIOD (ccmclttded) 

AXJRA>?GZEBE (1658—1707) AFTER 

W ITH the advent of the En^yerer A'oiaagzehe as the last of the "Grand-llogtils”, for there vras no promi- 
nent member of the dyaas^ after this ruler, the beginning of the decline of the Mnghnl entire becomes 
manifest, a conation, acconxpanied also by the first indications of the decline of the troilding art which 
it had created- While much of this doTmward tendency of the Jloghul style of architecture was inseparable 
from the oncoming didnt^ration of the state, that not a little was due to the personal indifierence of Aurangzebe 
towards the subject of bcSding constmction is fairly dear. By this time it will have been realized that, in 
ad^don to the coarse of the art of building bang controBed very largely from the throne, its appearance was 
infiaenced to a consideiable extent by the indivimial convictions of the rnler himself, the style it assumed being 
an impression of his own intimate inclinations and moods. The buildings, therefore, that were erected under 
Aurangzebe reveal not raly the tengiemnieat of this monarch bat also his weakness, his faulty ideals being 
communicated to the monuments that were raised duiiag his re^me. On the other hand some of the deficiencies 
in these conceptions, and in eSect the deterioration of the style as a whole were inevitable, thty were the result 
of the diminiSnag inSueace of the raliag power, which Aurangzebe’s bigotry only served to accelerate. 


Whatever the causes, whether personal, political, or both, the architectural productions of the llughuls 
daring the later half of the seventeen^ century were less numerous and of a lower standard than those execut- 
ed under any previous ruler of the dynasty. Oae of the most iastrucrive ilhistratioas of this deterioration is 
located not ia the northern portion of the emoire, where all the fiast exan^lss of the Mughnl st^e are to he 
fotmd, but as far south as ia the Deccan, for it was in campaigniag here that Auran^he spent many years of 
Ids reign. In the now decayed city of Aurangabad, which he made the capital of tms territory, so that at one 
time it aspired to the title of the 'Tlelhi of the South", are the remain of a atadd and other structural records 
of a one time royal seat. Preserved on this site is a building of some pretentioas, fie mausoleum of Rabi’a 
Daurani, wife 01 fie emperor, whose son caused it to be erected and it was finished ia 1678. A glance at this 
monument fiows fiat its dsdgo was inspired by fie Taj IffahaH, as fie entire scheme with its domed central 
structure, its four minarets and its garden settmg, is laid oat on lines smilar to Shah Jahaa's mastetyiece at 
Agra, although it is littls more than half its sze. Xothiag could depict more graphically the dechne ia archi- 
tKtural ideals fiat was taking place than a conmarisoa between the memorials to these two queens, fie highest 
achievemsats of two consecutive reigns, and se^sated only Ity an interval of less than forty years- 


Some allowances may be made for the Aurangabad bmiding bring on a smallsr scale, but ever then it is 
dear fiat this numument is not only a paraphrase or even an inoerfect memory, but a travesty of its immortal 
VTOtotype. Ia additica to its c ompr esed proportions, winch cause fie upp^ elements to form a somewhat 
coafu^ grouping of pisaades andlcrmolas, the square pilasiers at fie qcEns ia place of the chamfered angles 
of fie eri^aal*are an unsatisfactory innovation. Then fie enrichment fiat has been intredneed, such as fie 
ornament over t^ parapets, fie foliations of fie arches and the plastic treatment geaeraDy is mean and spiritless, 
while above ah is fie snape of the coxes, both large and sman,*fi5 oufines of which have lost their fiuidity and 
are stolidty f onuaL ’Pefozps the redeeming feature of fie total cmcep&js. is the desgn of the minarets, which 
alfifnah thrir balconies repeat some of fie damboyant character of fie central structure are simple compositions 
and in good proportion- This buildingismQstrernarkableforwhat appears to be fie abseneebe fiat combination 
of spiritual and human inceative which, hitherto fcmished and cou^entiy maintained by fie ruling power, 
had stimulated the Hughal workmen throu^ont fie entire course of fie style. 
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in much the same manner, as its facade contains the large central alcove with five arches in each wing on octagonal 
minaret at each end, while three bulbous domes rise grandly over the whole. ° 


In spite of the fact that the Badshahi mosque in its architectural character retains much of the strength 
and solidity of the style at its meridian, it displays at the same time evidence of the change that at this juncture 
is taking place in the spirit and substance of the building art, that which is essential to its nature has gone out 
of it, the sap is di^dng up and it is becoming stiff and soulless. . This defect is specially noticeable in the sanctuary 
facade, which, although in good proportion and all its elements correctly disposed, lacks that touch of vitality 
that moving play of surface and contrast of light and shade that is the hall-mark of all good architectural effort! 
Similar failings may be observed in the ornamentation, in which the correct scale has been maintained but it is 
simple even to plainness so that the effect is not of embellishment but mere filling. On the other hand the great 
triple domes are in their way superb examples of design and workmanship, and are impressive whether seen from 
the courtyard, or from the rear view of the exterior surmounting a plain yet stately expanse of solid masonry. 
These domes are of the bulbous variety, and although examples more constricted at their bases were produced 
as the style progressed, these illustrate quite clearly the gradual evolution of this important feature. This evolu- 
tion may be traced by noting the earliest of the series, that over Humayun's tomb at Delhi, the subtle cur\'es of 
which inunediately above the drum were copied sixty years later in the tomb of the Khan Khanan. WTien some 
ten years after this Shah Jahan's dome builders devised the great cupola over the Taj Mahall, they gave its lower 
contours a "return" before joining these to the druin, thus constricting the base of the dome and making it 
bulbous. In the domes over the sactuary of the Jami Masjid at Delhi this return was carried a degree further, 
and also in the Badshahi mosque at Lahore, just described. In the course of time it became the practice to 
contract the base of the dome still more, so that cupolas of an accentuated bulbous type are emblematic of 
the style at its later stages. There is little doubt that the golden mean in the shapeliness of the dome is seen in 
the Taj Maluill, which records the high water mark of this characteristic element. (Plate LV). 


That a certain amount of indecision prevailed at this time among the builders with regard to the most 
appropriate shape of the dome is shown by the three small cupolas on the Moti I^fasjid or Pearl Mosque which 
was added to the buildings in the fort at Delhi in X662. ^ (Frontispiece.) In the original scheme of the fortress 
no mosque appears to have been included as Shah Jahan intended the Jami Masjid outside its enclosure to scr\'c 
his religious purposes. Aurangzebe was, however, of a different mind, for not long after ascending the throne 
he decreed that mthin the precincts of the palace a "graceful place of worship should be erected to enable him 
at various times of the day or night to pay Ids devotions without the trouble of a retinue or long journey." Ac- 
cordingly this small W chaste "Chapel Royal" was introduced in a suitable position close to the royal panlions 
and "near the private bedchamber."^ . The Pearl Mosque does not belie its name as it is a choice marble struc- 
ture of the most polished type, and, although in its lines the curve is inclined to predominate, the plastic treat- 
ment'is restrained and admirably shows off the beauty of the material. It is, however, in the shape of its three 
cupolas that the builders have not been so successful, as the contours arc too rounded and lack that suantj' of 
fonn which usually characterises the domes even of this later phase of the style. 


There are other architectural records of Aurangzebe's reign distributed throughout the cites of Upper 
India such as the mosque at Benares and the Jami Masjid at Muttra, the tall and attenuated minarets of the 
former rising over two hundred feet above the famous ghats or batliing places and in strange contrast to the 
fanes of this sacred Hindu site, but except for this it has little distinction. On the other hand the mosque at 
Muttra besides showing no little originality in its design as a whole, illustrates the fusion of the two types, that 
of the brick and tile method of the Punjab as represented by the Wazir Khan’s mosque at Laliorc, and that of 
the more orthodox development of the later Mughul period. As an example of the picturesque variety of mosque 
it is notable for raised on a high basement its archways occupied by shops, with a lofty eastern gatewaj*. the 
uoDcr storv 'forming a minstrels gaUery and the whole briUiant with panels of coloured tiles, it presents an ani- 
nmted anpkrance. From each comer of the courtyard rises a twelve-sided minaret in five stages Md surmounted 
by a kiosk and cupola. When it is realized that the surfaces of the whole scheme, especially the fawde of the 
smictuary, are accOTtuated by means of panels and borders of faience, some idea of the colourful effect of this 
mosque may be obtained. 


After the death of Aurangzebe in 1707 the collapse of the empire w.-is only a matter of time, .and the few 
buildings in the Mughul style that were erected after this date are a mela.ncholy proof of the decadc.it conditions 
♦hat then ensued A 1 hough as a result of political circumstances the centre of power was tr-ansferred from Delhi 
tS Lucknow wheVe Uic Nawabs of oSdc bewme paramount, there is a tomb in the imperial c.apit.-il of the MughuN 


Mohammed Karim, Atamgir Nair.ah. Bibl. Ind. pp. A^7‘7° (A. S. I. tgiuti, p. 13)- 
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which exeniolifies in 'a-jnarked nsaonfer the dovmward coarse of the building' zrt at this stage. This is the manso-' 
leoia of Jang (t739-33)* 2- nephew of the Srst king of Onde, who resided principally at Delhi, and whose 

tcCTb is the last of the Moslem monnments of note to Ise bailt near that dty. {Plate XCI.) Erected about 1753, 
le^thantwohvuidredvearss^iaratesitfromtheneighboariagniaasoleainof the En^ror Homaytm, the first 
r?,>ai I'Ihghal tonib to be built in India, and the contrast between the two monuments, the initial and the final 
instructive. The tomb.of^dar Jang is in size and in material treatment no mean achievement 
as it bo^ts a large omainental garden designed in th^ usual manner of the Ifughuls and in the centre of which 
stands the main structure. ThisceatralbuUdingconsistsof an ample arcaded terrace of ixo feet side and xo 
feet high on which rises a double storied edifice of 60 feet side covered by a large and ahnost.'spherical dome. 
In" its comoostion the chief architectural elements en^Ioyed are in the main those common to most of the 
buildings of ite kind in the 3Inghul styJe, such as la^e and small arched alcoves, turrets with Kosks and a central 
dome all disposed in the convrational manner ordained by Io3| experience. But in this particular instance 
conriderable licence has been taken and a deviation from the original type madewherel^'these essential features 
have been altemd and elaborate and so distributed or combined that a different effect has been produced, an 
effect is stilted and nnsztishdng. The prindpal, fault, however, and one which becomes glaringly apparent 
wh^ this toib is compared with that of Humayun or the Taj JIahall is the unpleasing nature of its proportions. 
The narrow and vertic^ tendency of the structure as a whole, the lack of correct expansion at its Ksse, the 
absence of pyramid mass which is responsible for the admirable sense of rhythm in the two Clascal 
exan^Ies referred to, all these qualities wiiich are fundamentsl in a work of .tiffs character have been omitted, 
with me result timt it does not* fulfil the conditions of an architectural ideaL 
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]^6sition in order to conform with the necesUry orientation of such a building. There is a distinct sense of 
spaciousness in the wde frontage and stepped platform of tliis structure, for its proportions are not inappropriate, 
and it is dignified and logical. On the other hand a closer approach reveals an excess of ornamentation, and .a 
smallness in the application of certain decorative accessories, wliich detract from the breadth of tlie composition 
as a whole. Particularly specious is the perforated arcade above the parapet, an architectural exuberance which, 
it may be noted, was applied so frequently to the buildings of Lucknow, as to become a conspicuous characteristic. 
Added to this there is the uninspiring shape of the domes unth their foliated fluting, all of which serv'e to accentuate 
the florid nature of the style and indicate a slackening in its vitality. 

But it was left to the designers of the great gateway which gives admission to the outer ward of this con- 
ception and known as the Rumi'Darwaza, or "Turkish Doonvay”, to produce the most expressive example. 
In this structure those concerned appear to have aimed at something large and spectacular, reputed to have been 
at attempt to excel the Sublime Porte at Istambul; but they have succeeded only in ereetbg a meretricious and 
fantastic creation, the whole in very dubious taste. It wotdd be hardly reasonable to compare this gateway with 
the Buland Darwaza at Fatehpur Sikri, which records the liigh water mark of such compositions, but it is difficult 
to refrain from noting the depths to which this form of structure has descended, as, displayed in the Lucknow 
project. Extravagantly bold in some of its features, it is frivolously petty in others, a work of contradictions, 
designed evidently for the gratification of a patron devoid of refinement or restraint. This building, together 
with others of much the same character, reflects the conditions that pre\’ailed in the Oude capital at this period. 
Outward show and tawdry pretence mark the architecture, just as they were symptomatic of the life of the court. 
The style has no spiritual values, for most of the structures were hastily run up as retreats in which the rulers 
could pass their time in voluptuous case,' both artifice and energy being squandered in the preparation of these 
sumptuous but ostentatious palatial abodes. 

Turning to the second of these two short periods of the last phase, that which eventuated in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the main incentive of this movement came from a fresh source. In the last years 
of the previous century there liad been gradually rising in Lucknow a large and pretentious building, then knowai 
as "Constantia", but now utilized as the Jfartinierc School,' and originally intended as the country scat of Major 
General Claude Martin (1735-100), a French soldier adventurer in the service of the Nawabs of Oude. IJcsigncd 
by Martin himself in what may be termed a debased Palladian style, this immense chateau, in spite of its bizarre 
appearance a composition of admitted power and character, was one of the first large buildings of a European 
order to be erected in Upper India. Such an important structural undertaking could not fail to imi)rcs5, and, 
in the course of time, to introduce into the building art of these parts an entirely new orientation. And the 
existing state of architecture was ripe for some such stimulus. Attracted by the novelties that this building 
presented and the fresh field that it opened up, the artizans proceeded to incorporate its more prominent features 
in the palaces and other secular structures ordered by the Nawabs, and, later, even to make copies of pscudo- 
classical compositions for the same purposes. Thus there developed in Lucknow a style of architecture of a 
pronounced hybrid character in which triangular pediments, Corinthian capitals, and Roman round arches were 
combined with fluted domes, ogee arcades, and arabesque foliations, a medley of western and eastern fonns, 
mostly of a corrupt kind. These buildings may be most suitably described as consisting of a debased MughnI 
framework garnished with classical motifs often of an inappropriate type, very' much m in the sixteenth century 
in England the degenerate Gothic struggled on, tricked out with elements of an almost similar character and deriv- 
ed from the same source. The examples that illustrate this manifestation of the building art in Lucknow are 
chiefly those of a secular order, as for instance the larger and smaller Chhattar Manzils, two palaces erected by the 
Nawab Nasir-ud-din Haider (1827-37), together with the gateway to the Sikandra Bagh, and the Chaulakha D.-ir- 
waza of the Kaisar-Bagh, both produced during the mlc of Nawab* Wajid Ali Shah (1847-56). (Plate XCI I . Fig. 2) 
Of the buildings in the Italian style in which the oriental influence is negligible, and, tlicreforc presumably insjured 
by occidental mcdels, arc the Roshanwali Koti, now used as the Deputy' Commissioner’s Court, and the Begum 
Koti at Hazaratganj ; on the other hand tlic Jami Masjid begun by' the Xawab Mohammed Ali Shah (JK37-42) 
and not finished until 1850, maintains some of the clLaractcristics of the Mughul sty'le, and, although over elabora- 
ted, is one of the least incongruous compositions in the Oude capital. .In 1856 the last Nawab of Oude wa<i 
deposed, which fact also marks the real end of the style, as no building claiming to h-ivc been derived from tlse 
architect ur.al mode of the Mughuls was "erected in*- Lucknow after that date. 

In a part of the country distinct from Oude but contemporary' with its architectural production.s there 
developed -another late form of the JIughul style which had a hmited vogue under the dominion of the Siklic. 
The Sikh confederacy, which attained grc,at power in the Punjab during the eighteenth simd nineteenth centuri'^s 
nny be defined in its religious aspect as a reformed sect of Hinduism, so that any building-; conm-ctf-d witfi th** 
belief had to be so designed as to accord with its ritual and practice. The architectural s'yl': therefore adop!e <5 
by the Sikhs, while, in appearance, of Mughul extraction, as the result of ad.aptations combined with claborationr. 
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presents a certain character of its own, not, however, difficult to identify. Among its typical features arc the 
multiplicity of chattris or kiosks which ornament the parapets, angles, and every prominence or projection; the 
invariable use of the fluted dome generally covered with brass or copper-gilt ; the frequent introduction of oriel 
or embowed windows with shallov/ elliptical cornices and supported on brackets, and the enrichment of all arches 
by means of numerous foliations. From this it v/ill be seen that details of a somw/hat florid order dominate 
the style, but alt^ugh few of the structures of the Sikhs aspire to any spccid architectural significance, no one 
can fail to be attracted by their animated and picturesque appearance. Buildings of this kind are to be found 
in many tovms of the Punjab, but the principal examples is the celebrated Golden Temple at Amritsar, a monu- 
ment in which all the characteristics of the style arc fully represented. 

The Golden Temple has a foundation of considerable antiquity but the structure of the present build- 
ing dates from 1764, v/hile the greater part of its arclutcctural appearance v/as added as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth ccntuiy. Its effect, v/hich is very strildng is enhanced by the main building rising from the 
centre of a large tank, the only approach being by way of a causev/ay across the v/ater and over tv/o hundred 
feet long. The idea of placing a monument in the middle of a riiect of water is not uncommon in India, as ins- 
tances occur of this being done by each of the large reli^ous communities. Not only does such practice a isolate 
a shrine from its earthly environment, but its reflections in the v/atcr add considerably to its artistic aspect. Such 
no doubt w'as the object of the Sikh community when it erected its most revered temple, the Durbar Sahib, or 
Harmandir as it is called, in the middle of the "Pool of Nectar". In the course of time the temple and tank 
became the focus of a complex of buildings which have grown up in the vicinity, most of v/hich repeat in their 
architectural details the characteristics of the central structure, as for instance balconied windows throvm out 
on carved brackets, low fluted domes and ogee arches, elliptical eaves with multifoil suffits, and other structmal 
embellishments of a similar order. On the v/estem side of the tank is an archway opening on to the causeway, 
a paved approach bordered by perforated marble balustrades and standard lamps v/ith elegant gilt lanterns at 
close intervals. the centre of the tank this cause way opens out into a platform sixty five feet square, and in 
the middle stands the temple jiropcr, a square building of some fifty feet side. In its exterior elevation the 
shrine is a tv/o storied composition over v/hich rises a low fluted dome in gilt metal, while there are kiosks also 
with fluted metal cimolas at e^h comer. One large haU forms the intenor, and the whole building is richly 
decorated v/ith floral designs either painted in tempera or embossed in metal, the skilful handling of brass and 

S cr being one of the crafts in v/hich the Sikh v/orkman excels. As an example not so much of architectural 
but of religious emotion materialized in marble, glass, colour, and metal, the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
is*equalled only by the Shv/e Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon ; the former .symbolises the faith of the Sikhs, the latter 
is the highest expression in a very similar range of material of another great Indian religion, that of the Buddhists. 
(Plate XCIII, Fig. 2). 

A country lying in some respects outside the current of the architectural events described above is that 
of Lov/er Sind, but none the less for a short period the course of its indigenous style of building came into contact 
y/ith that of the Mughuls. Ovdng to its geographical position this country tended even more than the neighbour- 
ing prownce of the Punjab, to develop independently, only occasionally accepting cultural contributions from 
the rest of India. As a consequence of this condition during much of ite history Sind came under the influence 
of movements taking place outside India and beyond its v/estem borders such as that of the Arabs of the Khalifat, 
and afterwards that of the Persians. In the field of architecture these recurring contacts were no doubt largely 
responsible for the type of building that- prevailed in Sind, and particularly for the coloured tiles vdth which its 
mosques and tombs are profusely decorated, as both the Arabs and the Persians revelled in colour, but such was 
not the sole reason. For as in the Punjab the physical conformation of this r(^on v/as also a factor in its ardiiteo 
tural evolution as neither stone nor v/ood v/ere readily available, and accordingly the inhabitants had recourse 
to brick for their principal buildmg material, while a special feature v/as the enrichment of this brickwork by 
means of brilliant patterns in faience. Moreover it seems quite probable that the naturally monotonous ap- 
pearance of this country, bordering as it does on the great Inman Desert, impelled its people to relieve their drab 
environments as far as lay v/ithm thdr pov/cr ly colour effects, a fact which may al^ account for noany of the 
arts of Sind such as pottery, textiles, enamelling, lacquer work, and the like being notable for their vivid colouring. 

^ The architectural style, therefore, that was practised in Sind during the later mediaeval period may be 
d*Kcribed as a provincialized form of that wluch developed at the same time throughout Persia, the brick walls 
being arcaded'vnth arches of the "Tudor"' variety, turrets or Idosks with cupolas break the skyline at the angles, 
and over the whole is a dome ^ the "Lodi" type. But as in all the architerture of this order, on the brickwork 
foundation broad planes and simple surfaces prevail, with mouldings sparingly applied as every portion has been 
devis^ v/ith one object in -viev/— to provide a field for the glazed tile work v/ith v/hich it is almost entirely faced. 
Of thb type of str^ure there are numerous examples in the tovms of Lov/er Sind, chiefly in the form of tombs, 
but there are also ^eral large and in^rlaat mosques as it was a mode of buildmg in operation for a long period 
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fromthetimeof the Samma Dynasty (1351-1521), to that of the Talpurs (17S3-1843). Some of the most re- 
presentative structures arc to be found among the vast assembly of tombs on the Makli Hill near Tatta, included 
with which are those of the Samma and also of the Arghun princes (1521-54), the earliest of the kind. At Tatta 
itself is the great mosque begun by Shah Jahan in 1647, which although produced to the order of this Mughul 
emperor is executed according to the brick and the tile tradition of the indigenous style. The town of Khuda- 
bad possesses a Jami Masjid of much the same character, and here is also the tomb of Yar Mohammed, as the 
Kalhora nilcrs made this their capital in the eighteenth century. Finally at Haidcrabad arc the tombs of the 
Talpurs, the last independent power in Sind l^fore it came under British rule in 1843. 

It will be seen that these examples illustrate the progress of the movement extending over three cen- 
turies, but except for certain variations in treatment due to the difference in time, place, and the personal in- 
clinations of the rulers concerned, they arc all of the style described above in wluch the principal effect is 
obtained by means of an overlay of glazed tiles. This glazed mural decoration was the handiwork of the potters 
of Halla, a town still noted for the art. Most of the tiles used on the buildings arc of the ordinary' size of about 
six inches side and the colours are mainly confined to two shades of blue and a white with sometimes passages 
of yellow. On occasion when greater richness of effect was required the pieces of tile were cut much smaller as 
may be seen in some of the patterns in the interior of the Jami Masjid at Tatta, where in places they are only 
half an inch wide, over a hundred being used W’ithin one square foot, so that the result resembles mosaic. Tlic 
designs arc chiefly geometrical, but in the s^andrils of the arches there arc often conventional floral compositions, 
wliile on the friezes arc ornamental inscriptions. In spite, however, of tliis vivid surface embellishment, and in 
certain instances the introduction of spirited architectural elements, as for example the kiosks on the tomb at 
Khudabad of Yar Mohammed (cir. 1710), the building art of Sind is trite and unimaginative and even the tile 
work, as the prevailing designs are artificially formal, is mechanical and lacks real fccUng. 

During the course of this indigenous style in Sind, on at least two occasions attempts appear to have 
been made to introduce stone masonry into this brick building coimtiy. In the first instance there was pro- 
duced at Tatta the tomb of the Samma ruler Nizam-ud-din (1461-1509), a stone stnicture containing much or- 
namental car\'ing in the style which prevailed in the adjoining coimtiy of Gujarat in the fifteenth century. It 
is possible that some of the stone work of this building is of Brahmanical origin, procured from a neighbouring 
temple, as there arc miniature shikaras and other Hindu motifs among its carved details. On the other hand 
this Samma prince, commonly referred to as "Jam Nindo" and a notable ruler of liis line, may have sent to Ah- 
medabad for skilled stone workers to erect his mausoleum, as it is in the Aluned Sliahi style, and no great 
distance separates the Gujarat capital from that of Sind. But a more determined effort to introduce tills method 
of construction into the country was made over a century later by one of the Tarklian governors, Mirza Isa 
Khan, who niled at Tatta between 1627 and 1644. At this time Sind had not long been included in the empire 
of the Mughuls, and it is significant of the ^ower of the building art inspired by that dynasty that its influence 
should become manifest in such a distant province. This governor had the inspiration to erect on the Makli Hill 
a group of tombs, some of them of the lames of his family and afterwards a mausoleum for lumself, all in stone 
and in what is usually referred to as the Fatehpur Sikri style. All these structures arc of a distinctive ch.iractcr, 
but the ruler's own monument is a work of considerable ori^nality and experienced execution. (Plate XC.) 

This tomb consists of a walled courtyard with an arched pylon-like entrance in the centre of its sides. 
Occupying the greater part of the middle space of the courtyard and raised on a platform is the tomb building, 
a square structure in tw'o stories and roofed by a dome of slightly flattened outline. One of the chief fc.it arcs 
of the design of this mausoleum is a double arcade which surround the central structure, each pillar of which is 
a monolith with stalactite capital, while those of the inner row, together with the interior wmIIs, arc richly can'cd. 
This arcade is interrupted in the middle of each side by the insertion of a group of three arches, tall and narrow 
with spear-head "fringe," above w*hich rises a wide panel or parapet, the whole forming a striking example of a 
local adaptation of elements borrowed from the Akbari style of the Mughuls. It is the character however of the 
can'ing on these buiWngs. which is as profuse as the tile decoration on those of the indigenous tj’pcs, that is 
most illuminating. For while bearing some resemblance to the carved decoration on the secular structures at 
Akbar’s capital of the prerious century, many of the patterns may be identified as modified copies, transbted 
into low’ rdief, of those on the tiles. In other words they are plastic reproductions of this coloured form of 
decoration, thus proriding an interesting illustration of an attempt on the part of the craftsman employed to 
convert the brush into a chi^l. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE MEDIAEVAL PALACES AXD CIVIC BUILDINGS 


N O palaces built by the Hindu rulers are now extant of a date earlier than v/hat is teiroed the mediaeval 
period. There are literary records and a fev/ remains indicating that large imperial residences and citadels 
once existed, but no ruins of any architectural si^ificance of these palatial buildings have been preserved. 
The main reason for this absence of concrete examples is explained by a universal usage v/hich has prevailed 
in Inia from the very earliest times not only v/ith regard to the palaces but also the royal cities in their vicinity. 
For it v/as a not uncommon occurrence for the rulmg authority to inaugurate his reign by building, to suit Ws 
ovm personal needs, an entirely nev/ palace, a measure sometimes accompanied by the removal of both palace 
and capital to another site, thus leaving the old royal seat deserted, soon to fall into decay. Out of this 
procedure tv/o facts become evident, one of which was that the conservation of buildings v/as rarely practised, 
the policy being almost invariably to build and rebuild, but not to restore. On the other hand the ^stem of 
rebuilding in a fresh position and according to the most recent conditions, was bound to keep the building art 
alive as v/ell as the crafts dependent on it, there could have been no more practical method of stimulating 
architecture and encouraging the artistic propensities of the people than by these means. That this custom of 
building anew palaces and cities dates from very early times is shov/n by the fact that before the Christian era 
the Maur3ran capital of Magadha was transferred, rebuilt, reconstituted and even re-named seven or eight times 
witWn the relatively short period of three hundred years. Even during Moslem rule the^ same trachtion v/as 
maintained as is instanced by the seven cities of Delhi and the q>isode of Fatehpur Sikri, v/hile a classical Hindu 
example of a more recent date is that of the royal seat at Amber, nov/ deserted, the state capital having been 
transferred early in the eighteenth century to the new city of Jaipur. 


It is with such historical buildings as those forming the old capital at Amber, and similar centres in Ra)- 
putana and Central India, that the present account is concerned, as within this region of Independent States 
there are many examples of imperial palaces, not only of architectural significance but of great imaginative 
beauty. With one exception hov/ever, all these were built subsequent to the rise of the Mughul empire so that 
the style of each in the main v/as influenced by that of this great ruling power ; in other v/ords the Hindu princes 
of the period borrov/cd many of their architectural forms from the buildings of this Moslem dynasty. The one 
exception is a palace v/ithin the fort at Gwalior, designed and constructed just before the advent of the Mughuls 
in northern India, so that it illustrates a style more or less indigenous in its character. It v/as this building that 
attracted the discriminating eye of Babur, the first of the Mughtd emperors, for on seeing it in 1528 he remarked 
on its singular elegance "though built in different patches and without regidarplan."^ There is little doubt, 
hov/ever, that from its architectural treatment Ids grandson Akbar derived some of his ideas for the imperial 
residences at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri ; it v/as left to this Mughul emperor to study its structure, and to correct 
its defects in his own productions, v/hile retaining at the same time its natural spirit and grace. 

Yet in none of the buildings of the Mughuls, richly decorated though some of these were, did they ever 
approach the romantic treatment or joyous colouring of this palace, known as Man Mandir, and erected by Maha- 
raja Man Singh (1486-1516)^ on the heights of Gv/alior Fort m the early years of the sixteenth century. With 
its copper ^It cupolas fiasmng in the sunlight, as recorded by Babur, and its bold patterns of elephants, birds, 
trees, makaras, and ornament, in blue, gr^m, and yellov/ glaze, the exterior of this palace shov/s hov/ these Hindu 
princes revelled in bright colours and spirited decorative forms. But there is something more than mere brilh'ant 
embellishment in this picturestjue angle of the historical fort, as its architecture, although inclined to be fanciful, 
contains many attractive features. Chief among these are the fine rounded b^ions that project and suprport. 


I. Crskine's ti^slatiern of Babur's Memoirs, page 38^}, But Mrs. Beveridge's translation from the original Turki is some- 
what diflerent, and gives such an interesting and prescisc account of these palaces as seen throu^ the eyes of Babur, that it may 
be quoted more fully. (Sec also Cunningham's ''Reports." Vol. II 1871, pages 346 ff.) 

" 1 visited the buildings {’imaratlar ) of Man-singb and Bikramajit thoroughly. They are w'onderful buildings, entirely 

of hewn stone, in heavy and unsymmetrical blocks hov/ever. Of all the Rajas’ buildings Man-singh’s is the best and loftiest. It 
IS more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. This face maybe 40 to 50 gari (yards) high, and is entirely 
of hwn slme, whitened with plaster. In p^s it is four stories liigh ; 'the lower two are very dark ; we went through them with 
^dles. On one (or, c*,-cry) side of thi.s building are live cupolas having between each tv/o of them a smaller onersonare after 
the fashion of Hindus^, On the larger ones are fasUned sheets of glided copper. On the.outsidc of the walls is ^nted tile 
work, the semblance of plantain-trecs being shewn all round with green tiles, in a bastion of the eastern front is tba Hatiunl 
r.ait being what these people call an elephant, pul, a gate. 


The cur>ola>, which have been mentioned above arc themselves the topmest stage tmurlaba) of the buildinu - the sitting 
ro^ are on the sec^ kteiy {tabagal), in a hollov,- even ; they arc rather airless pla^s although^ HinXsSni pams Iwvc teen 
taken vnth them, (The Babur-nama in English, translate by Mrs, Beveridge, Vol, II, p, 608 ff.) ” 
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the lofty retaining wall at close intcr\'als, while between each, and breaking the skj'linc of the perforated parapet, 
are well-designed balcony kiosks. Then continued around the entire c.Nlcrior, carried even over the rounded 
surfaces of the bastions, are several zones of ornamentation, plastic and coloured, the principal decorative design, 
that occupying the central division and consisting of an arcade in high relief, adding largely to the vitality of the 
effect. 

But it is on the entrance doorway, or Elephant Gate, attached to the palace exterior, and by which ad- 
mission to the fort was obtained, that the artists employed expended most of their ingenuity. (Plate XCN'I 
Fig. 1). This has been made to form part of the scheme as a whole, and as an artistic production this gatew.ry 
has few equals, besides according in a most pleasing manner with the design of the palace walls. Protectcd.by 
two of the rounded bastions, this. approach consists of an archway, a guardroom above with a projecting balcony 
and over all an open balustrade, the entire conception forming a masterly. composition and at the same time 
serving a practical purpose. Perhaps the most skilful part of the ddsign' is’ in the fonnation of the archway, 
as by introducing a heavy circular moulding over the brackets of the opening, a contrast of effect has been ob- 
tained of no little structural and aesthetic value.' 


Turning to the interior of the Man Mandir,.in several of the apartments the same rich decorative apjicar- 
ance has been maintained, both by means of moulded forms and of coloured glaze. But there is little that is 
stately or palatial in the internal arrangcments.of..this structure, owing to the smallness of its scale. The space 
that the royal quarters occupy is a rectangle measuring 150 feet by 120 feet, and when it is realized that the 
ground floor alone is divided up into nearly ,40 courts and chambers, the limited size of each will be understood. 
Moreover the doorways, and openings generally, arc only suitable for persons of less than medium height , so that 
it appears to have been 'provided more as'a retreat for the royal ladies, than a permanent residential palace. In 
its design too, with the central parts formed of two 'open courts, not unlike a Roman atrium, it might be a noble- 
man’s villa at Pompeii. "(Plate XCV).' Yet' it contains many interesting features, although as a whole it has 
the appearance of the work of an artist rather than'an architect. The main body of the building is in two stories, 
but on the eastern face,' ag.ainst the retaining wall of the fort, there are two additional ranges of undergroimtl 
apartments for use in the hot weather. The rooms of the uppermost floor have balconies overlooking the open 
’courts below, and above these are roof-terraces in which to take the air, while around the whole are narrow screened 
passages for communication. It is however, from the decoration of some of these courts and rooms that this 
interior obtains its character as much of this distinctly innovatorj' and shows infinite ingenuity. Tiicrc arc round 
and foliated arclies, and one room in the south-east angle has a vaulted roof, with ribs at the groins, but none 
of the construction is scientific, it is all on the indigenous sy.stem of oversailing points. Then the projecting 
eaves of the open courts arc formed in a w'avc pattern not unlike Chinese tile-work, while the elaborately hracket- 
ted archways, intricately moulded pillars, and finely perforated lattices, display an effort at originality com- 
bined with a desire for playful omatcncss, which is almost childlike. It is noticeable, however, that throughout 
there seems not only a want of direction but also of feeling, the workmanship is mechanical and deficient in that 
human touch which was afterwards to be sup])licd so bountifully under the inspiration and personal guidance of the 
Mughuls. Viewed as a whole therefore, this palace, while on 'thc onc hand a representative example of decorative 
architecture, is, on the other hand, also an c.\'ceptionaI tjqjc of architectural decoration, and its fault lies in the 
fact that its designers attempted too much in their effort to fulfil both objects. 


The remaining palaces within this portion of the'eountry having been built contemporary with the architct*- 
tural development of the Mughuls; show by their nature the influence of this dominating style. .As <listinrt 
from the religious building art these secular .structures were less Iwund by convention and tlu:y therefore di.'ipl.iy 
more latitude in design and more evidence of individual taste tluan the temples or shrine«. In the interior ar- 
nangements of such palaces there arc few signs of .any ordered plan l>cyond the inrhision of a Large dutbar hall, 
and a court of assembly, the remaining space being occupied by a labjTinth of apartments cr)jmectcd by pass-iges, 
the whole often dimly* lit and steeped in that atomspherc of seclusion and mysterj* which pervaded the juLnee 
life of the time. 


The exteriors of these huilding.s are also of a j)icturesque rather than an orderly charartcr. yet in their 
design there are certain feattires. structural and arti'-tic, common to all, so that in spite of wide rlitferejircs jn 
their eomi>nsition they present a fairly definite and readily rwognis^d style. Cliiof among tlu* architectur.d 
elements which ptoduee this apjK*arance are hanging balconies of all shap<’S art<l si’.'*-, and even lo:;g !r',-,’:i,i* 
supported on rows of elalwrately carved brackets. With these are pillared kiosks having fluf'd cupol.iv wjifli 
rise from every* angle al>ove perfor.ilcd stone parapets, wlnlc not infrctjue.ntly th're are endless arcad**', hum- 
ing the upper stories, cvciy arch cngniilcd and cverj* opening filled tvith a lattice j-cree:’.. But a feature, whi'h 
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is most pronounced and almost invariably introdnced into every building scheme is a cnrved cornice or eave, 
arcuate m shape, and as it is conriderably projected, producing shadoTTs arched like a bovr. It is the presence 
of such a graceful and striking element freely distributed over all parts of the building vrhich gives this palace 
architecture much of its animation and chanm. Yet there is something more than architecture in these psJzces 
of the Rajput Princes, these fan^ul Pavilions overhanging the stem and lofty ramparts are ^blematic of the 
old-vrorld traditions of their race for chivalry and high advantage, for lore and l^end, each incident being re- 
flected in the ima^narive manipulation of casement and embrasure, lattice and oriel, as every stone is touched 
Vfith the spmt oi romance. 

Of the palaces in Rajputana and Central India built mainly during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the principal examples are those at Bikanir, Jod^ur, Jaisalmir, Orchcha, Daria, Udaipur and the city of Amber 
(Jaipur). In the eighteenth century the palace of Bharatpur vras erected by Zt^baraja Badan Singh, that at 
Dig by Maharaja Suraj ifall about 1750, ■while Jaipur was founded by Maharaja Jai Singh who redgaed {tom 
1699 to 1744. Most of these palaces areexteisiveand nregalzT congeries of b^dmgs, often enlarged and al- 
tered from time to time, but each displays most of the archit^tnral features enumerated above, and all are roman- 
tic and picturesque compositions. For instance the old palace at Bikanir is a long range of pavilions mounted 
above a high defensive wall, and formed by a continuous line of balconies and oriel •windows of ■v'aiying design, 
•vnth kiosks and towers at intervals. Jodhpur crowns a rocky eminence recalling the lines 

“Where the huge castle holds its state. 

And all the steeps slope dovm, 

■Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and ingh. 

For grandeur of conc^tion and el^ance of detail this palace is unsurpassed, its plain bastioned ramparts sup- 
portmg and acting as a foil to the fretted parapets, engrailed and latticedopenings,andgildedcupolas which 
break the skyline abo*.'e. Udaipur in addition to its fine architecture, on account of its unique situation be- 
side the Picbdlz lake, provides a spectacle of such exquisite beauty as to seem almost unreal. 'With its graceful 
Tiipolia, or three arched gateway in the for^ound and its range upon range of fluted turrets in the rear, this 
noble pfle is something more than artistic masonry, it is a memorable 'v-isioa of loveltiess. Hidden within the 
extenrive gold-colonred limestone hills of the Great Indian Desert, ahundred miles from the nearest railway, 
lies Jaisalmir, a city of mj^ic beauty. Euclosing it are the -walls of the outer fortress with its ninety-nine beetling 
bastions built by Jaisal in the twelfth ceatuiy. "Within is the palace and groups of residences, the balconies, 
windows and doorways so exquisitely can'ed as to form a treasure house of Rajput handicraft. The style of 
architecture employed is the same as that already described, so that it is obvious most of the buildings in Jaisal- 
mir are of the later mediaeval period, as the carved cornices, foliated arches, and latticed openings plainly prove. 

Prominent among these mediaeval palaces, and rivalling even Akbar's deserted pavilions at Fatehpur 
Sikri in the richness of its architecture, is the royal capital of Amber, once the seat of the rulers of Jaipur State 
until it was r^oved to the present city of Jaipur in 1728. (Plate XCIV, Fig. x). Amber was founded as early 
as A. D. 928, but most of the buildings now preserved date from the sixteenth century and later, as they were 
daring the reign of JIaharaja Man Singh (1592-1615), while substantial additions were made 1 ^ Raja 
Jal Singh (d. i 663 )._ This dty, or more precisely its grand gronping of inqjsrialbuildinp, for as with the Mughul 
emperors cr^tion it -was more of a royal ceremonial resort than the capital of the State, occupies a large area 
of broken ^ound at the month of a rocky gorge and around a pretty lake, the whole securely reposing under 
the protection of a range of fortreses on the ridge abov'e. In a central portion is the great pile forming the 
palace, a compact aggregation of structures b^un in 1660. The main buildings of tbie; palace are within an 
open courtyard or dic'bar square, which is approached i^’ means of a fine staircase and tiffou^ an inqwsing 
gateway. Two halls within this square areprominent, the Diwani-Am or TTgll of Audience and the entrance to 
the paling itself, both of which in style are apparently improvisations from the existing architecture of the Mug- 
huls. Of the^ the former mort nearly reproduces tlie Mughul type of hypostyle hall, its double pillars, clusters 
of brackets, vdde eaves, and high perf orat^ parapet above, being reminiscent of the pavilion knovsn as the Zenana 
Palace in the fort at A l lahab ad, the example at Amberbaving been most probabty executed "Wy masons trained 
in the Akhari style by Mughal overseers. 

Almost facing tins Diwani-.^ hut depicting an entirely different aspect of the building art as it is more 
colourful both architecturally and decoratively than its vis-a-vis and therefore nearer to the Hindu ideal, is 
the facade and entrance hall to the palace apartments. (Plate XCITII, Fig, i) In some respects tins bmldhig 
is of the same order in its treatment as the brick and tile phase of the Mughul style in the Punjab already des- 
cnoed, and contemporary with its finest exan^Ie, the "Wazir Khan's Mosque at Lahore, as it is a part of the 
palace wmch was construe^ ^ards the midd l e of the seventeenth c^tury. Bat although the s t ructural 
appearance of this facade with its vaulted 'alcoves, “Tudor" arches, and panefled walls is so m e wh at similar, the 
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glazed tiles which are a feature of the Lahore mosque have been replaced by patterns painted in tempera, and in 
the interior by can,*ed dados and ceilings of inlaid glass, thus producing an equally brilliant although slightly 
more bizarre chect. A part of the arcliitectural composition of this durbar square consisted in so adjusting the 
jimction between the two buildings described above tliat a harmonious result was obtained. Tliis was pro- 
vided by the structure forming the connecting angle being very skUfully graded in its design so that the classical 
character of the Diwani-Am was joined quite naturally witli the less formal palace facade by means of arcades, 
an artistic expedient indicating that to its builders this problem presented no difficulties — it was part of their 
experience. Beyond this durbar square and leading out of it is an extensive range of structures consisting of 
minor palaces, zenana apartments, courtyards, terraces, and gardens, covering a large ^acc and forming the 
inner precincts of the pdacc. Some of these edifices arc pleasing examples of the builders' art, but none of 
them approach the elegance of those described above ivhich supply the kcjTiotc to tjic whole. 

From the foregoing some idea may be gained of the general cliaracter of these palaces and the wealth of 
art thus assembled, but it will have been realized that they arc distinctly informal compositions, and often more 
like a small city than a single place of residence, however comprehensive. Yet there is one group which stands 
out in marked contrast to these multiform conceptions, on account of the fact that its examples arc illustrations 
of a more complete and symmetrical imiformity. In that tract of countiy in Central India known as Bundel- 
kliand, during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a movement arose both architectural and artistic, 
sufficiently expressive to be referred to as the Bundda style. Tliis particular movement had been gradually 
assuming form for some considerable time, the initiative liaving been taken by Rana Kumbha (2428-68) as early 
as the middle of the fifteenth century in the palace at his capital of Chitorgarh. Later, but in the same centurj*. 
furtlicr progress was made under the patronage of the Sultan of Mandu who at Chanderi erected a number of 
buildings distinctive in style which became the model for the architecture of Bundelkliand. Tliis style as it 
finally developed may be defined as based on the contemporaiy productions of the Moslems as these evolved 
under the Sultans of Delhi, but overlaid with elements of indigenous Indian extraction to suit the taste, mode 
of living, and traditions of the Rajput rulers. Its c.xamples arc plainly the result of the same inspiration, each 
being in what may' be termed the later mediaeval Rajput styde, and obviously the achievement of one of the 
same hereditary group of master-masons, craftsmen wcll-vcrscd in this form of the building art. They' represent 
an occasion when the demand created the supply, for it is quite clear that the intelligent patronage accorded to 
them by the ruling powers brought out the genius of the local workmen, the fine flowering of wliicii is well illus- 
trated by these grand palaces. In each instance the building is square in plan, and the exterior, which is scvcr.1l 
stories in height, encloses a square courtyard, or patio. Externally each story is defined by' a wide cave and 
overhanging balcony, the walls arc arcaded kiosks project from each parapet, and each angle is finished by* a 
graceful cupola. The interior is composed of ranges of apartments alternating with open terraces, communica- 
tion being obtained by means of passages and corridors. 

Examples of this Bundcla tyqic of palace may be seen in two places, at Orchha, an ancient town some 
fifteen miles from the cantonment city' of Jhansi, and at Datia on the G. I. P. Railw.iy. Tlic beginning seem'- 
to have been made at Orchha by the Bundelkliand Raja Rudra Pratap (2501-32) who selected a site for his cajiital 
scat in a position which, for such a purpose is unequalled in Gintral India. On an island of rock around which 
loops the Batwa river necessitating the main approach over a substantial many-arched bridge, the whole com- 
manding a wide landscape of exceptional beauty', he started building operations after the manner of tho<:c at 
Chanderi under the Sultans of Malwa, but before these had progressed far he died. His successor R.ija Bhani 
Chand carried on the work, completing the city' walls, erecting the citadel and the first of the three p.ilaccs which 
comprise this group, the Ramji Mandir. The Ramji Mandir at Orchlia, although not so striking as the other 
Bundelkliand prilaces is of interest because it is presumed to have licen inspired by the Koshak Mahal at Chanderi 
built a century’ earlier by’ Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa, and seems to have the archetype from which all 
these palaces were developed. Consisting of a central rcctanguLir courtyard, around this the apartments ari<« 
in receding ]>Ianes the whole contained within a high retaining wall. The next of the Orchha pakiccs to b'- built 
is that known as the Raj Mandir or Royal Palace, erected probably by Madkukar Shah about 1575 a solid struc- 
ture in one block and suniiouutcd by a considerable number of small open pavilions, not, howcv«-r, sutTu i<-:itly 
large to be in altogether jileasing proportion with the great mas? of masonry of wliich they' form tli'* skylin**. 

But these earlier palaces were only the preparation for the main buildings of_th»- Orchha grotip. 

which consist of an imposing castellated residence produced under the rlircciion of Raja Bir ?ingh Deo 
and named the Jahangir M.indir after this nilcr’s contemporary and patron, th'* Muglud emp'Tor Jahangir. 
By this tint’? the Bundda Rajas had b-.-comc paramount in t>ntr.il India, and Bir Hingh rcprr'-'-ntc<l the dyr.a'.ty 
at the height of its power, as sliomi by this magnificent architectural conception, which ad<<jt:ately ill'.j'.tfate': 
the style. Covering a square of two hundred and twenty feel side, and rising up into an immense rectangubr 
mass supporting eight graceful domes, it fulfils all the conditions expected in an Indian mcdiawal castle, .le i: 
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is picturesque, artistic, and romantic', braides being a superb example of the builders' art. Rounded bastions 
protect each angle, while another form of projection occupies the middle of each ade, each of these salient features 
terminating in a high cupola or dome. Entering by a doorway on the southern facade and passing through a 
ground-floor hall, one emerges into a. square courtyard of one hundred and twenty-five feet side, around which 
the entire interior is arranged. This interior quadrangle is uninternipted by any large structure, it is a wide 
open space only a raised platform, with a fountain playing in the centre. It is in the e:q>erienced 

treatment of the three-stories ranges of rooms and terraces which enclose this inner courtyard, that gives the 
building its satisfying architectural appearance. 

Although the Jahangir Mandir at Orchha, seen from inside, presents a design of some complexity, in 
reality it resolves itself into a relatively simple composition. In each angle is located a group of rooms or a suite, 
and in the middle of each side a similar series of apartments, with the spaces between formed into open terraces, 
the whole system being not unlike that of Jodh Bai's house at Fatehpur Sikri, built nearly one hundred and 
fifty years before, but the Orchha palace is immensely larger and more intricately planned. Then, in order to 
maintain communication with the various parts, each group of rooms was approached by a continuous hanging 
balcony, which, with its sloping balustrade, wide eave, ornamental brackets, and, in the upper story, its an^ar 
passage, is re^onsible for much of the variety of effect. This great palace was obviously designed so that every 
part fulled its function and expressed its purpose ; its rooms were devised for seclusion, its terraces for the 
cool air, its corridors for convenience, each compartment, court, hall, and passage, had its specific use, and was 
introduced into the scheme to accord mvh the requirements of its inmates. But where the craftsmen employed 
diowed their iimate sl^ and experience was the maimer in which all the essential elements were artistically 
treated, and so coherently and consistently assembled on to the great structural background of the building 
itself as to produce a broad and unified whole. Whether one admires the exterior for its noble effect of mass, or 
is intrigued by the orderly complexity of its interior, no one can fail to feel that the Jahangir Mandir is a notable 
architectural aclflevement. But it is possible to see in this palace something more than a fine example of the 
builtog art, for grouped aroimd its rocky base are the remains of inumerable subsidiary edifices, pillared courts, 
pavilions, gardens, gateways and ornamental retreats, the whole contained within a circuit of massive turreted 
walls. When the full extent and character of these structures is realized, it becomes obvious that here is the 
crumbling record of a great spectacular ideal, an architectural conception of more than ordinary splendour, now, 
alas, being disintegrated by the remorseless action of the encroaching vegetation. (Plate XCIX, Fig. 2.) 

Raja Bir Singh's palace at Orchha did not however satisfy this ruler’s building aspirations, for about the 
year 1620 he caxised to be built at Batfa, some thirty miles away, on an outstanding rocky eminence a castel- 
lated palace of such a distinctive character as to ^nd in a class by itself. Although slightly smaller than the 
Jahangir Mandir, as its sides are just tmder 200 feet in length, while the total height to the apex of the central 
domes is 130 feet — ^it is not depmdent so much on its size for its appearance, as on its effect as an architectural 
entity. Moreover its height is somewhat illurive as the entire structure stands on an uneven ridge of granite 
causing its base to be at different level. Partly owing to its system of foundations a remarkable feature is that 
the whole pile is conceived on a principle not imlike the phenomenon of an iceberg, as there appears to be as 
much of the structure underneath and out of sight as there is visible above. For the substructure consists 
of a congeries of large subterranean halls, descending for several stories, some of which are evidenty excavated 
out of the basement rock. A suit of underground apartments, or taikhana, even amounting to a complete dupli- 
cate of the structure above, was not an tmusual plan in the houses of hot countries, where the sunnner days 
could be passed in these cool cavem-like retreats, and such appears to hive been the object in this particular 
design. But it is from the upper and visible portion of this great palace that its architectural merits may be 

estimated. The outer square is in five stories of different heights, each defined by a stringcourse or cornice, and 
broken at intervals by projecting windows. At each comer, and in the middle of each side, rises a large cupola 
flanked by kiosks, while above the centre, supported by a square gallery, soars the main dome. On the eastern 
side is the prindpal facade, and here is a well-designed doorway, but there was also another on the northern face 
through a series of quadrangles, the two comprising presumably the public and private entrances respectively. 

The interior resolves itself into the five stories of apartments visible from the outside, and which face 
on to the large open space forming the courtyard. In the middle of this courtyard stands the five-storied stmc- 
tme containing the strictly royal compartments and constituting the central feature of the entire composition. 
This central edifice is not however entirely isolated from the ranges of rooms by which it is surrounded as it is 
connected wi A these by means of four flying corridors, or bridges in double stories, carried across from the middle 
of each side. The chief efi'ect therefore of the interior is produced by the ingenious innovation of these bridging 
stones, and their relation to the remainder of the building, as they present a variety of pleasing vistas from wWch- 
CTer pomt of view, either from a different Mgle or another level. With each portion enriched by balconies on 
brackets, wide eaves, arcades, kiosks, and oriel vrindows, some supported on voluted struts the vanety of surface 
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andplay of light and shade give this in tenor a most animated appearance. But the finest architectural effect 
is produced by the exterior of this great conception, when seen at a short distance, it forms a most impressive 
monument, its great bulk surmounted by the elegant, group of domes pro^•idi^g a gratifjnng spectacle from 
every aspect. Then it becomes clear that it is a building which has been developed logically out of elements 
and structures correctly adapted to their purpose, all of which have been combined and compokd witli a know- 
ledge of architectural propriety of a high order. Strange to relate Datia jialacc is not onh* deserted, but accor- 
ding to report, was never occupied, no royal family has ever lived within its precincts, it stands as a superb 
structural achievement, yet never put to an use. Like a scene in a play, the stage was set, the backdrop .and 
wings were in place, even the auditorium of the city was provided, but the actors never appeared, and, shortly 
after it was finished time’s curtain was rolled down on it for ever. (Plates XCIX and C.) 

Those who have seen the palaces of Central India of the early seventeenth century, and also the famous 
chateaux of the Loire in Central France dating from the first half of the sixteenth centurj', cannot fail to be 
struck by a certain resemblance of ideals in both classes of building. Although vastly different in architectural 
style, there is the same intention in the structural scheme of each, the square plan with comer towers the mass 
of the lower portionj svith the skyline of the one formed of roofs and turret, and in the other cupolas and kios}« ; 
the ranges of openings in the facades, and in the whole conception that appearance of romantic yet .«:tatcly 
dignity, fully expressive in each instance of the spirit of their period. 

Reverting now to the south of India, although this part of the peninsula is so rich in buildings of a religious 
order, historical examples of the secular architecture of the Hindus arc not common. There arc, however, four 
palaces in the Madras Presidency built in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wdiich arc representative of 
the style of the period. The exact sequence in wliich these palaces were constructed has not been recorded, 
nonetheless it is possible to trace in them the evolution of their typo. Beginning with the earliest and also the 
simplest example as it is little more than a pavilion, is the Lotus Mahall, a garden palace built in Vija\'anagar 
(Hampi) about 1575. In its design we see an early impact of the Moslem style of the north on the Hindu archi- 
tecture of the south. The influence may be observed in the shape of the recessed and foliated arches in this 
pasilion, rcnunisccnt of the Lodi type of arch in the buildings at Delhi of a generation earlier ; on the other 
hand the pyramidal roof built up in tiers is obsnously adapted from the sikhara of the Drasddian temple. These 
arc the outstanding features of Uie c.>:amplc, but there are other minor elements in its composition indietting the 
effect of tlic increasing pressure of the intruding building art of Islam on the indigenous style. 

The pa\aHon w’as followed bj* the erection of a palace in the fort at Chandragiri by the \'ija\*an.ag.ar mlcrs 
early in the seventeenth century, a building of some size and importance, and illustrating the fusion of the Hindu 
and Moslem styles in a most instructive form. (Plate XCVII, Fig. 2.) In this instance wliilc the pr.ividi.in 
pjTamidal tower is made a prominent feature, tlic three stories comprising the main body of the building arc 
worked out by means of arcades of pointed arches of a simpler and more orthodox Moslem pattern. In plan 
it is rectangular, with the front facing south and mc.isuring one hundred and fifty feet across, the lower portion 
being solidly constructed of stone masonry, but the upper stories arc of brick strengthened \rith a certain amount 
of wood-work ; finally all surfaces were coated with stucco. In spite of its hybrid style there arc evidences of 
considerable cxpcricncr and skill in the manner of its design and c.\'ccution both in the layout of this stnicture 
and in its architectural treatment. Bach story' contains a pillared liall in the centre, one of these, the Durbar 
Hall haanng its ceiling formed of intersecting arches supporting shallow domes .and illuminated by a lighting 
sj'stem resembling a clerestory. It was however in his conception of the exterior, particularly of tire frontal 
aspect of the building that the architect showed the greatest talent, .os in the contrast of planes and play of 
surface he h.'is produced an appearance of marked \ntality. By projecting the central portion .and the end f urTe^^ 
of the facade, and joining these up by a range of arches, then emphasizing each storey with a pro.minent cornice 
on brackets, a slnictuml framework ^vas obt.aincd on which the more ontamcntal elements were impor^d. Stii- 
motmting the whole arc the Dravidian sikkaras, seven in all, the centra! one rising like a tower over the durbir 
iiall, while each is crowned by a campaniform fmial similar to those on the gopurams of the Icmplr';. 


It is to be regretted that the form of .architecture represented by the Chandragiri pal-tce w.vt not main- 
t.'iincd in Southern India, as it had much to commend it. bat the next example, the palace at .’.l.adura. .ilth.oagh 
.a work of considerable magnitude, denotes an .architectural rctrogrewon. Tliis vao. pillared h.all w.’', one of 
.wwr.ol structural achie.vcmenls conceived by that powerful nsler Tirumala Nay,al: (id;3*50). a.'td w-ai badt 
.about 1G45. (Plate XCII). A glance at its .arcbitcctur.al style reve-aU the cxi'^tencr of a new infiuenc**. Up 
to this point the buildings now being de.<cribcd illustrate a s>*n'thcsis of the two st j les of the country’, th*" Dravp 
dian .and the Islamic, in the .amalgamation of which the southe.'n ar:i.*ans displayed exceptional At th:* 

juncUtre however, another and entirely different style intrudes, brought .about by the cb^rr rtlatiffn*- tlut were 
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now taking place with the countries of Europe, the effect of which shows itself in the building art of these parts. 
But it appears as if the builders while competent to bring about a plea^g r^t when dealing with the two 
stvies of the country, were unable to assimilate and successfullj' combine in their compositions a third style, md 
fh^f an occidental one, as the palace of Tirumala testifies. This immense project, its main building measuring 
externally .150 feet by 250 feet, consists of a spacious interior quadrangle 252 feet by 150 feet with columned 
aisles on three of its sides and the great Durbar Hall and Throne Room on its remaining side. Added to this 
at the northern angle is attached another noble hall 140 feet long by 70 feet wide, the whok scheme on accoimt 
of its large dimensions comprising one of the most imposing productions of its kind. With ite massive g^ite 
columns forty feet high surrounding the inner courtj^ard like a peristyle it expresses something of the spirit of 
the Greek temple, yet above these are foliated arches in brick and stucco reminiscent of the plaster arcades in the 
courts of the Alhambra in Spain. On the other hand the domes and vaulting of the roofs possess “all the stnic- 
tural propriety and character of a Gothic building”-^ Yet the spectator while impre^^ by the proportions 
and fine execution of thi<; great palace will readily become aware that the genius necessary to make of such 
contrasting dements a co-ordinated and satisfying work of architecture was not forthcoming. 

The last of this small group of palaces is that within the fort at Tanjore built about 1700 and in much 
the same style as the precedmg, but less coherent in its composition and less restrained in its decorative 
treatment- In a word it represents a farther stage in the downward trend of the building art. Wth its stolid 
yet fantastic eight storied tower and the ebullient character of the stucco ornamentation heavily encrusted 
over weak and shapdess arches, its classical mouldings and Hindu iconography, this building is of the same 
order as the structural extravagances psipetiated a centuij- later at Lucknow by the Nawabs of Oude. Ever a 
true index to the political, so<£l, and economic conditions then prevailing in both instances, the buildings 
thus produced refiect a state of affairs when architecture had ceased to be an essential part of the life of the time 
and had become little more than a material expression of caprice. 


From the palatial halls of the ruling princes to the humble habitations of the majorify of their subjects 
is a conaderable step, but in certain parts of the country- the ordinary people took as much pride in the artistic 
character of their dwdliags as those of royal birth. Examples of a good domestic architectural style are however 
not equally distributed over the country, although e\*en where the houses are of the flimsiest description the 
band of the decorator is active, as in the paint^ huts of Orissa, while some of the rural cottages made of plaited 
bamboo in Bengal riiow such a high technical quality that they may be classed as manifest works of art. But 
where civic arcMtecture has achieved its finest performance is in a r^oa which may be defined as that towards 
the west-central and northerly parts of the peninsula. Here in Rajputana and as far east as Agra the material 
used in house-building was stone, while touurds the west as in Gujarat and Kathiawar, and north in the Punjab 
and Kashmir, wood or wood and brick were commonly emploj’ed. This domestic architecture is almost entirely 
conSned to the buildings in the towns, the village structures &ing interesting as examples of folk art, but of tbe 
intpe rman ent order found in most country places. In the lay-out of the towns there does not appear to have 
bea any reaBy practical effort at town-planning, althou^ the tiieorj- of this subject has been dealt with in 
‘considerable detail by the ancient writers. It is true that a system of four thoroughfares {cisar rasia) 
aligned at right anglte was sometimes atten5)ted, the intersection of these roads forming the central space or 
focus of the city, with their outer ends leading to the city gates. But as a rule the towns consist of a somewhat 
lortmtous aggr^ation of narrow alleys, the height of the houses on each side throwing these into cool shade, the 
whole effect being not unlike that of some of the medieval towns in Europe. 


In the mam street 01 the towns within the stone-building r^ion, houses of the better people will 
be fomdaltematipg with lovely temple facades and the palatial residences of noblemen, the lower storey of 
each being fronted with awnings and si m i l a r expedients to form traders* booths, a mixture of the formal and 
picturesque which makes these "bazaars** so human and attractive. But in the quieter ade allejrs of such towns 
^ Bikank,Jodim:u.Lashkar (Gwalior), and Ajmir, typical houses are to be found. Such a dwelling will be 
m three stOiies I^vmg a fiat roof enclosed within a b^ustrade or perforated parapet thus convertiiig it into 
a terrace for use in the hot weather. Outside, before the ground floor, a platform aoproached bv steps will extend 
mto the street, and op. t^ opp air chahoidrapr sitting-out place similar to the Dutch “stoep**'', the master of the 
Muse TTOuI d con duct his business or entertain his ffiends. The openings of this storv are heavilv barred and 
Gooiway m the centre is a strong wo<^p one for protection. It is the middle story that gives the archi- 
tectum« character to house as it ipy copsis^ of a wide and continuous balcony supported in clusters of carved 

rac.iets, its engrafled arches filled with an Intricate patterned grille carved in ^one. The roof of fhig projecting 

story contained witnm an ornamental balustrade forms a small terrace to the floor above, the windows of which 
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arc also screened %vith stone lattices. One feature of infinite value both arcliitccturally and stmciurany. is 
prominent cave (chajja) above the comice of each stoty, as its great \ridth casts a sliadow wliich during the hottest 
hours of the day covers almost the entire frontage of the hoiLsc and helps to keep it cool. Sucli is tlie externa! 
appearance of the ordinary middle class dwelling in these parts, although some arc so elaborated vntli carving 
and even painted patterns that in their small way they equal the rich quality of the palaces, the embellishment 
of both being in the same regional style. But a universal characteristic of this cine art is the inx-ariablc use of 
Uic i>crforatcd screen, in the carving of which tlie stone-cutters c.xcellcd, some of these workmen .spe-ciali.’iag 
in fliis and producing nothing else all their lives. Most of the designs arc geometrical, combinations of the hexa- 
gon being the faa'ouritc motif, but not infrcquentl}' intricate floral arabesques arc prepared of exquisite fineness 
and finish. These screens introduced in such profusion in the domestic architecture for the purpose of enabling 
the occupants "to see but not to be seen" provide an interesting comment on a mode of life much of which w.t 5 
spent beliind tlie veil. (Plate XCVIII, Fig. 2 .) 

In Gujarat and Katliiawar the same general description of the houses of the people applies, except tint 
ill these parts wood which on occasion is freely painted, takes the place of stone. Of this wooden architect un* 
the city of Ahmedabad displays some excellent types, its bazaars being noted for their elaborately can-cd hoiKc 
fronts.^ In the Punjab too the facades of the houses arc picturesque compositions of wood in which arcad''fl 
balconies arc a special feature. That an ancient school of woodwork existed in Lahore, Multan, .Amritsar, Uhera, 
and other towns of the Punjab is proved by the remains of house fronts and in some instances entire interiors 
of arcaded apartments being still to be found in the more remote gallics, dating probably from the sixteenth 
century and even carlier.The stjdc of these historical examples is very distinctive, consisting of a fiLsion of Hindu 
and Moslem motifs with some elements seen only in tliis class of woodwork and of an unusual character. {Sr»* 
Chap. VI). Farther north in the mountainous countrj' of Ksahmir the style of the domestic architecture was 
conditioned by the climate with its occasional hca%’y fjdls of snow, and also by the supplies of wood suitable for 
building purposes being rcadilj' av.iilable. In the design and general principles of construction the hoitscs of 
Kashmir follow the same rules as those employed in the religious architecture of this State, already de«cribrd. 

Closely connected with the town and xnllage life of the people are the ghals, or public bathing jilaces, a-', 
.ablutions form an essential part of the social sj*stcm as well as of the Hindu religious ritual. They take th*: 
form of broad flights of steps leading down to a tank or on the banks of a river, and near at hand usually a 
temple or shrine. In the cities, and where these ghats have great historical and sacred significance, princ'-s .and 
nobles have on occasion erected palaces above these flights of steps, thus producing an architectural composition 
alwajrs picturesque and often of no little aesthetic appearance. Of this tj-pc are the famous ghats of htnarc'; 
wliich extend for nearly three miles along the Ganges river front, and are over twenty in number. Others may 
be seen at Hurdwar, Mirxapur, and Monghyr, giving access to the waters of the same sacred river, thore at Mirr.?- 
pur being except ion jilly rich examples of the builder's art, the work of the adjacent stone carvers of Chunar. 
Farther south along the banks of the Nurbadda, another river with liallowed associations, arc several important 
ghats having handsome architectural annexes, as for instance that at Mchesw.ar in Ujjain State, whilo tvera* 
town of consequence has a tank in its vicinity with a ghat and it shrines at the side. 

Most representative of this type of building arc the ghats and their structural accessories .at Benare-;, 
some of which display considerable architcctunal cluiractcr. On the ghats themselves an e.^cct is obtairKd by 
kiosks and small shrines being interposed along or at the side of the flights of step", but the more import.ant 
appearance is provided by the facades of the palaces which form their background. 


.As the majority of such palaces have been built to the orders of princes and others residing in the mor«- 
wntr.il portions of the countrj'. it is only natural that their architectural style should rcemble that in th'-i: 
own dominions. They arc of the same general design as the palace forts prcviourly d'‘":ril>ed, and were n»* doubt 
produced by the same artis.ms, transferred to Bcn.ircs in ord*'r to c.irr\' out this particular work. Hut while th'- 


fortresses have liccn devised to gu.ard ag.ainst .attacks by military forcer, fhe'o ghat structure-, hav/- b-'ui budt 
to witbst.and the relentless action of the river when in fiobtl .and thus prevent erosion and r-'ourinr. Ac-'ordiurly 
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gracing the v/alls of the fortresses. Among the cxanmles at Benares mention may be made of the Kcdar, the 
ilunshi, and Ahalya Bai's Ghats, all probably dating from the eighteenth ccntuiy, while one of the oldest is the 
M a n llanto gW erected originally by Raja Man Singh of AmbOT about 1600. 

With the ghats may also be classed the bunds, or dams of the artihdal lakes which have been construct- 
ed by rulers and others in authority in situations where the configuration of the country has been suitable for 
such engineering projects. Connected v/ilh the solid retaining wall forming the essential features of the scheme 
and which, in order to hold up the volume of water is sometimes a mass of masonry forty feet in l^ght, are flights 
of steps on the same principle and for the same purpose as the bathing places. Above these is an embankment 
its flat surface paved with stone on which are grouped baradaris (pillared loggias), summer houses, arbours, and 
ornamental arches of white marble. Such are the Rajsamand to the north of Udaipur, and the Ana Sagar at 
Ajmir embellished with graceful marble pavilions placed there by the Mughul emperor Shah Jahan, while within 
close proximity is the sacred lake of Pushkar ornamented in a like manner. Althou^ th^ command a beautiful 
situation and have an eluant appearance there is no special architctural significance in these buildings, as they 
are in the style of their time, and whether created to the order of a Rajput prince or a Mughul emperor, they 
are the result of that artistic sensibility that pervaded all classes at this period, when it was inherent in their 
nature to make all things both great and small and whether for utilitanan purposes or for pleasure, into works 
of art. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MODERN POSITION 


F rom the time that the country came under Briti^ rule in the eighteenth centurj', buildings designed and 
executed in an occidental style, but. adapted to sxiit the climatic condiaons began to be erected at some 
of the larger centres. Before this took place, however, it should be obscr\*cd that as several EtirojvMn 
powere had established themselves at various places in the sub-continent during the prex-ious two hundred years, 
buildings in the mode belonging to each of these coimtrics had been already introduced in fairly large numbers. 
Factories, governors’ residences, tombs, convents, churches and cathedrals, and even fortresses, according to 
the plans of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Danish settlers were in existence, most of them dating from the 
seventeenth tmd eighteenth centuries. Earlier than this, however, in the sphere, of military' architecture, contact 
with the Occident was making itself felt. For in the year 1502 the Portugese master mason Tomaz Fcni.mdcs, 
tmder the orders of Albuquerque built several fortified factories such as at Cochin, Omnanore. Goa mid Calicut, 
which no doubt displayed elements of the civic building art of their native land. The influence therefore of the 
Portuguese form of architecture is particularly noticeable, owing to its early d.atc of entiy into the coimlry and 
its defmitely longer connection. As a result of thb there gradually arose in some of the principal toums dwelling 
houses in several stories with balconies, loggias, porticos, and patios, having spacious windows often I.atticcd, all 
reminiscent of the domestic architecture prevailing in the southern parts of western Europe. 

This pliasc was succeeding during the latter half of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries by 
the construction of a considerable number of important buildings designed by' British engineers, and b.tscd mainly 
on the style of architecture that was being practised in England either conlempor.ary \rith, or just previous to, 
this period. Not a few of the larger edifices were adaptations of existing buildings in London and ctsewhc.-e, 
showing the influence of such well-known British architects as Wren, Ad.am, N.ash, Cockerell, and the style of 
the Regency. Examples of this are the Church of St. Jolm in Calcutta finished in 17S7, much of the extenor of 
which was mspired by St. Stephens Church, Walbrook, an early work of Wren's (1632-1723), while Government 
House in the same city built by Capt. Charles Wyatt of the Bengal Engineers and completed in ifi<i2 in a modified 
reproduction of Kcdles'.on Hall, Derbyshire, designed by Robert Adam {1728-92). M.Tny buildiv.gs for adminis- 
trative purposes as well as "garden houses" for wealthy Indians were produced during the fi*st half of the nine- 
teenth century, some of the latter of large size having clasricai facades, spacious pilKared porticos and "elephant" 
porches and gateways in a style which may be described m "popularized" Renaissance. Wlicrc stone w.\.s avail- 
able tliis material was employed, bat in most instances the method of construction w.ns brick or nibble covered 
with stucco, in the handling of wliich the Indian masons under British direction showed groat aptitude. 


During the Victorian period the same architectural practice w.ns maintained, the government buildings 
being either desig.ned and c.\ccuted under tlic supervision of officers of the R0y.1l Engineers or of the Dcp.tri- 
ment of Public Works. It was, however, towards the latter part o.‘ the nine eenth c»mtur\* th.nt a inovcmeat 
bcg.nn having as i's object the utiliz.ntion of the indig'mo.is stylo of the country in preference to the fonc.ig.n .‘-.'vk ; 
hitiicrto almost invariably employed. Tltc pioac<ir in this cli-cction w.is Mr. F. S. Grow?*: of the Indt.nn Civil 
Service who, when Collector at Muttra and other ds nets i i the Uni c l Provinces. w.ns nrs^wnsiblc for the erection 
of several stnicturcs which combined fcatu'cs dra.sm frum b3th Eirope,nn .vid Indian architectnr.tl source',. 
A little Kntcr Sir Swinton Jacob, a Royal Engi cor poss-asi '.g kc-cn .nr istic percep'ions show.-d in a very jn-netiral 
manner how the Indian styles could be adap ed to modem rcs-j.iiremon’s, by the <Iosig \ and con^i'ntc'ion of 



city 

Sikh master craftsman. Sirdar Ram Singh, showed an unrivnillcd Jmowhylged of the architecture of hi< own c*’ tntry 
as testified bv the designs of the Central Museum and of the Senate House at^ Lahore, Mr. F. C.^ O nl-nt i;i the 
United Provinces and Mr. E. B. Havcll in Bengal also used their influence In advora'ing a reviv,nl of India", 
architecture, and at a later date Me. G. Wittet, cmbdli^hed the civic architecture of Bnmbiy v.-}{h two imp 'ttant 
buildings, the "Gateway of India" and the Prince of Wales Museum, bath based on the style whirfi 
in Gujarat in the sixteenth century. 


In the mc,nnlimc, however, the subject of archi'ecture in India v.*.as re-'^ivi-g •.?, 
centurj*. largely through tlie pTsanal int-r---: of t’je t!;'-.n 


e rf !?,r 

V-t-rov. f.or'i Curr"'*;. 


ministration, and early in the centurj'. .... 

steps were taken to put the matter in the lianas of professional experts. A consul i".g ar- hit''", Mr. j. H.v.* n.T.e 
was appointed by u\c Gowmmcal of India, a me-asure sliortly followed by th'" P.'o'.bcia! Gov'r:.!r.*n.tr. ah-. 
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engaging officials with similar qualifications, who associated with the Public Works Departments in the produc- 
tion of important biffiding projects in v/hich a knowledge of architecture was essential. The result of this policy 
was that a small but very efficient number of jirofessional architects v/as retained throughout the country their 
duties being to co-operate with the official engineers with the prime object of raising the aesthetic standard of 
government budding. Ihis had the effect of producing in several of the cities of India structures of considerable 
architectural merit and in which the governments concerned could take a legitimate pride. Moreover it aroused 
interest in the subject of architecture generally and an improvement is noticeable from now onward in the build- 
ing art as a whole, as it became offici^y recognised. During this period two building projects of outstanding 
importance were undertaken, the Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta designed by Sir William Emerson and 
opened in 1921, and the new capital at Delhi, the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Edward Baker formally 
inaugurated in 1930. The former, constructed almost entirely of white marble from the quarries of Makrana 
in Jodhpur State, which supplied the same material for the Taj Mahall at Agra, is a monument typical of the 
age it commemorates, as its arcWtectural appearance is in the Renaissance style but embodying certain elements 
and motifs drawn from Indian sources. New Delhi on the other hand is a vast structural complex fundamentally 
in its architectural claracter as the colunmed facades of its main buildings plainly testify, but incorporated 
with this are large structural featmes some of Indian extraction and others self-originated, the whole bearing the 
impress of the two distinguiriied architects who conceived it and saw it .put into execution. 

At the same time that these two great building schemes were under construction the conflict of the styles 
continued, carried on by those interested in the subjert and whose aims finally became resolved into three schools 
of thought. In the first place there were those who considered that a revival of the indigenous buildings are of 
the country should be the aim, while another group was to the opinion that an occidental style should be employed, 
modified only by the changed conditions and materials. Further there was a third party who favoured a middle 
course and what v.’as described as “an Indian form of Renaissance architecture with detail suited to India, and 
carried out by Indian craftsmen", was recommended. So keen became the controversy stimulated in 1911 
by the proposals for the building of New Delhi that the India Society, London, approached the Secretary of State 
with a request for information from the Government of India on the state of architecture as practised by the 
master-craftsmen of the country. The result was the publication of a voliune by Mr. Gordon Sanderson of the 
Archaeological Survey of India on his investigations, which, however, the able author is careful to explain were 
confined to the "loc^ architecture of a small portion of northen India, and that but briefly".^ 

In spite of the restricted nature of these inquiries useful information was obtained relating to the pre- 
sent day condition of the biulding art. The principal object was to find out whether the modem Indian crafts- 
men possessed the necessary capacity to create a substantial work of architecture in the indigenous style which 
would compare favourably in its constructional treatment with the building art of the W^. As far as the 
aesthetic nature of such productions was concerned the researches elicited the fact that the artisans still retained 
their noted hereditary skill in the fields of dedgn and manipulation of material, their ability in this aspect of 
their art being unquestionable. Not only had they a remarluble facility in handling masonry and in everything 
connected with the use of stone, but many of them also possessed a useful working faiowledge of the allied crafts 
such as ca^entry and metal work. In this respect the Indian master builders were obviously of a type similar 
to the mediaeval maso^ who produced the builmngs in the Gothic style in Europe, versatile workmen thoroughly 
imbued with the principles and practice of their trade. But when the authority concerned came to inquire into 
the stractural methods employed by the Indian builders it was clear that the same hi^ quality of workmansffip 
was not observable, his sterns were primitive, his materials defective and his technical procedure was not 
always sound, in short his constructional experience had not progressed with the times. 

To appreciate the position it is necessary to realise that in its broad sense the building art resolves itself 
into two operations, the artistic and the constructional, which, correctly synthetized, produce the true work of 
arclutecture. Briefly, good building is a combination of art and science. The fault with the Indian workman 
lies in the fact that he is so supremely artistic that his art invades the field of science, with the result that his 
construction too tends to become artistic, in other words he is an artist first and a technician afterwards. More- 
over, for his art he has always reh'ed largely on tradition, a factor winch has its uses and abuses, it is better a 
servant than a master, and it is possible that at times the Indian craftsman in this connection has been inclined 
to allow forebears to do his tmnking for him. Tradition also can be a danger in the sphere of construction — 
art, within modem times, has tended to slow down — ^but on the other hand construction has been speeded up, 
new methods, processes, scientific devices, and materials have been invented with which the Indian workman 
has often only a slight acquaintance. Education, increased experience, and more knowledge of materials and 
practical and technical systems seem to be required to bring the Indian workman abreast of modem performance. 

r* '■>} Modtm Indian Building, Allzhabad 1913. 



THK Monr-KN* I’fJ.'tTIoS 
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I'ronj thi*; it i-i cviMcnt tliat iiistnictiona! orp.iniz-ition !•: nfcrlfifi whlrh v.-il! rnrrc.-t *!• a *!t:: y 

which it may be adfled i? now iwing undertaken. Tiie Hoini»ay Government ha's for soni'* years provif!*-i,* . 1 . 'no -1 
for architectural design and its practical application to modern conditions, win!.* the L'niver'.ity <>f (“.•d-'t!*.!.! j' 
supporting a similar proposal, botii having as tlicir object that of preparing young Indi.itrs to rjualify ?.< pr.if. -. 
sional architects equipped willi a thoroughly sound Imowledge of tin: building art in all its braiifl’e'.. Th'-:e j. 
little dottbt that such a course of action will liavc good results. 

As to the form of architecture that the Indian trained in this manner will produce, in ,* word, as to tie’ 
future, the building art in India is passing through (he same stagers of transition .a« in otlrcr j.arts of tin- v.-.eld. 
a formative period is now ensuing wliicli is effecting all human activities. As far as the con..*. no ricinal .asp---; 
of modem architecture in India is concerned, although stone will no doubt continue to be us' tl wh'-M; it is le.uUly 
available, there are indications that fcrro-concretc l>cing clicajwr, stronger, atni more adapt.abk'. -.vin Jw- c i.nurr'cily 
employed, especially in regions susceptible to earthquakes. This technical process will naturally coudui<'U th<- 
.style that will eventually develop, and it is feared there will be a tendency to subordinate in<Hvidu.iiity .and r..s?it>n- 
ality, so that all buildings will be of a standardized pattern. Nonetheless there are the germs a movem-u! 
becoming observable wliich suggest that a trend in the direction of reviving the style- of archit<- ture iudi::, n.cis 
to India is in contemplation, and it is hoped that some genius will arise who will combine the beauty ni-.d t!;** 
spirit of (he old national art witli the methods and ideals of the new age. 

KKIT.HF-NXF-S 

Sarulerron. G. la IJegf;, T. Tyf’f e / Mcdfrrt /iirfjfln iUiiltlir.c', Albli.M>ntl I'.itj. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


A 

Abacus, phaiaha or palagai, a square or rectangular table forming the crowning member of a capital. 

Acanthus, a genus of plants, used conventionally in Greek art. 

Acroterium, a figure or ornament placed on the apex or at the lower angles of a pediment. 

Aisle, later^ divisions running at the sides of the nave. 

Alcove, vaulted recess in wall. 

Amphitheatre, oval or circular building, with seats rising above and behind each other round a central open space. 
Antechamber, chamber or small hall in front of a larger hall, vestibule. 

Arabesque, decoration with fanciful intertwining of ornamental elements. 

Arbour, a structural retreat, often of lattice-w’ork in a garden. 

Arcade, range of arches supported on piers or columns. 

Architrave, the beam or lowest division of the entablature wrhich extends from column to column. 

Arcuate, arched. 

Arris, comer or angle : sharp edge formed by the meeting of two surfaces. 

Ashlar, squared stonework in regular courses, in contradistinction to rubble work. 

A Stan ah, threshold. 

Atrium, court open to the sky in the centre (Homan.} 

Attic, the upper story of a building above the main comice ; of Athens or Attica. 

B 


Balcony, outside balustraded platform. 

Baluster, balustrade, a small pillar or column supporting a handrail. 

Baoli or Wav, step-well of Gujarat and western India. 

Baradari, lit. “twelve pillared,*’ a pillared portico or pavilion, columned building. 
Barbette, platform witbm the wall of a fort. 

Barbican, an outwork intended to defend the entrance to a castle or fort. 
Barge-board, projecting roof to a gable. 

Barrel'Vault, cylindric^ form of roof or ceiling. 

Bartizan, battlemented parapet, or overhanging comer-turret. 

Basalt, dark green or brown igneous rock. 

Bas-relief, carving of low projection. 

Bastion, projecting part of a fortification. 

Batter, slope, rake. 

Battlements, indented parapet, kanjur. 

Bay, a division or compartment ; between pillars, a chauki. 

Bazaar, market. 

Beam, lintel, long piece of stone or wood supported at each end. 

Boast, boasting, stone projection left for the purpose of car\'ing. 

Boss, ornament^ projection in form of a large knob. 

Bracket, projecting ornament or support. 

Bulbous, shaped like a bulb, nearly spherical. 

Burj, tower. 

Buttress, support built against a wall. 


C 


Campanile, Italian for a bell-tower, usually detached. 

Canopy, covering over a niche. 

Casement, a form of window. 

Causeway, raised road. 

Cavetto, simple concave moulding. 

Ceiling, covering surface under roof. 

Cenotaph, sepulchral monument. 

Centering, temporary construction on w'hich the stones of the arch are mounted. 
ChaJtni'ri, pavilion : also raised platform for sitting. 

Chajja, overhanging comice, eave. 

Chhairi, kiosks, or small pavilions, acting as turrets on the roof. 

Ckillah hhanah, room to which hermits withdraw for fortv davs. 

Corbel, blocks of stone projecting from a wall or pier : brackets. 

Core, inner construction of a wall or other architectural feature. 

Corinthian order, the most ornate of the Greek orders of architecture. 

Comioe, any crowning portion or projection. 

Corridor, passage in a building. 

Cramp, metal bar for holding masonry. 

Crenellated, furnished with battlements or loop-holes. 

Cupola, sringa spherical roof. 

Cusp, cusped, projecting point between small ar« of an arch%vav. 
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D 

Daygah, in India designation for a Mohammedan shrine or tomb of note. 

Diaper, small floral pattern repeated continuously over a wall surface. 

Disiyic in antis, term for a facade having two columns between pilasters or antes. 
Diwani-Am, Hall of Public Audience in a Muhammedan palace. 

Diwani-Khas, Hall of Private Audience in a Mohammedan palace. 

Dormer, \vindow in a sloping roof. 

Double Dome, composed of an inner and outer shell of masonry. 

Drum, or collar, circular wall on which the dome rests. 

Durbar, Indian court or Jcvcc. 


E 


Early English, first of the three divisions of Gothic architecture in England, evolved during the thirteenth century. 
Eaves, chajja, lower portion of a roof projecting beyond the face of the wall. 

Echinus, ovolo member of the Greek Doric capital, also a somewhat similar feature in the Ionic capital. 

Enceinte, enclosure. 

Engrailed, foliated, cusped ; an arch having arch within its curves. 

Entablature, upper portion of a structure supported by a colonnade, 

Extrados, upper or outer curve in arch construction. 


F 


Facade, front view or clevaticn. 

Faience, earthenware, porcelain. 

Fan-light, fan-shaped window over door. 

Fenestration, with windows or openings. 

Filigree, fine ornamental work : delicate tracery. 

“Filling”, the repeating pattern on the largest or central space of a wall. 
Finial. finishing portion of a pinnacle. 

Flange, projecting flat rim, collar or rib. 

Flcchc, slender spire. 

Fluting, vertical channelling on the shaft of a column. 

Formeret, rib of vaulting attached to the wall. 

Forum, public place, place of assembly, especially at Rome. 

Fret, fretwork, ornamental pattern usually carved and perforated. 
Frieze, upper border : middle division of entablature. 


G 


Gable, gable-end, triangular portion of roof. 

Gallery, passage common to rooms in an upper story. 

Gain, small street or lane. 

Gargoyle, projecting water-spout in Go tide architecture. 

Garth, small garden witldn cloisters. 

Ghat, platform or steps at edge of water. 

Girder, beam for support. 

Gothic, pointed arched style prevalent in Western Europe during the 12th to the 16th centuries. 
Grille, grating, latticed screen. 

Groin, angle formed by the intersection of vaults. 

Gumhad, local name (Delhi), for a dome, or domed tomb. 

Giimbaz, dome. 


H 

Half-timbered construction, building formed of a wooden framework with the interstices filled with brick or plaster. 
Hammam, Turkish batli. 

Hammer- beam roof, laic Gothic form of wooden roof without a direct tie. 

Headers and Stretchers, bricks bonded with their short or long faces placed alternately. 

Hellenic, ancient Greek. 

Hirah, camp city of the Arabs. 

Htizrah or cstanah, tomb-chamber in a Mohammedan tomb. 

Hypostylc, pillared hall. 


I 


Iconography, represented by figures. 

Idgah, Persian word for the vuisalla or praying place used on the two chief Moslem fe.stivals. 
Impost, member on which the arch immcdiatel)^ rests. 

Iniarsia, a mosaic of tinted or natural wood, etc. 

Intrados, inside surface of an arch. 
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T 


Jati, literally "'net/' any lattice or perforate pattern. 

Jamb, of the openings of doors and v/indov/s. 

/tfmf Congregational Movqiie. . . , r 

lit. "ansv/er/' a building v/hich repeats another for the puri/>ies of symmarjr'. 
Joggle-joint, stones resembling the vom^ioirs of an arch but placed usually in a straight line. 

K 


/furffld, bridge (Kashmir). 

Kanjura, steppM battlement, merlon. ^ ^ 

Kashi-v/ork, special kind of glazed tiling, j/robably derived from Kashan in Persia. 
Keel, like the keel of a ship. 

Keep, tovrer of a fort, stronghold. 

Keystone, central stone of an arch. 

Kiosk, chailri, small pavilion, generally on parajiel or roof. 

Koti, hott^e. 

Kolia, citadeL 




Liwan, pillarerl clohders of a moyjue. 

Loggia, a gallery open to the air ; verandah. 

Lunette, creveent shape ; t^idrcular space or ojiening. 


.M 


Macaln'e, from maqharah, a cemetry {Araliic) ; ajnv.*:Ci*:d vdth death. 

Machicolation, parapet of fortress v/alh openings for dropjnng missiles. 

AJadra^^za, t/ChooI, crAhj^^, 

Mahall, palace. 

Jdanaran, call to prayer. 

IJaqharah fjrtahkana, mortuary chamber of a Mohammedan tomb. 

Alaqzura, screen or arched facade of a mosque. 

AJa^hrdhiya, lattice v/ork formed of small pieces of vrood jointed 
Ma'jid, mosque, lit. "place of prostration." 

Mausoleum, large tomb building. 

Messanine, lov/ story betv/cen lofty one*. 

Idihrdb, the niche or arched reces? in the vrestem v/all of an Indian mosque and towards, which v/orsliijipers turn for prayer. 
Llirkhar, pulpit in mosque. 

J»Iinar, minaret, slender turret of a movjuc from v/hich the mmzzin gives the call to pr&ycTs 
Moat, deep v/ide ditch 5.urrounding a fort. 

Modillion^:, projecting brackets in the davdeal orders. 

Moaobloc, single piece of concrete composition. 

liJonolith, jrnj^c block or stone shaped into a pillar or TriVTiurntTii, 

Idortar, mjzture of lime, sand, and v/ater for joining stones or r/rickc. 

7*fort5ce, liole cut to receive a projection, esj^ecialJy a tenon. 

Mortuary- chamber, tnaqjharah or tahkana, underground compartment of a Mohammedan tomb. 

Mov5uc, decoration formed of small cubri of stone, gla^j., marble or compo-Jlioa. 

Moulding, the contour given to projecting memi>er*.. 

Mullion, upright meml^s used to divide openingv into smaller space?.. 

31tsral, v/afi, wall decoration. 


27aqgar Khanna, iJrum House, arche^l stra:cture to anno?mce arrival by l/eat of drum. 
KatAa Kkana, same as I*aqqar Khanna. 

ICave, the central or main comj/artmeal of a b’iilding. 

ICjche, rece^*, in v/all for the reception of a ?tat«jre or OTTii.rnfsuU 
!rook<.Jiaft, detached 7 >illar in a doorway, opening or pier. 


O 


OMKk, tapering, ti-.usdJy monolithic, shaft of ?.t/jne v/ith p^vamidal ar/a:. 
Ogee, a of moulding or arch, the cur/e*> of v//uch resemble t' 


the cj'ma reversa (o.v.). 

colours. 

lifiv-, and ca;yital, and the cntabTatcrc which it supports. 


Opu'. ?/iCtiJe, a marble intarsia finlay) of various <! 

Order, in architecture .'jgnifte:^ a column vdlh Sts 1 
0.riel, projecting vdndo>y. 

Oyers.ail;ng. sy^^n of oon-.lrccti'm in dome-, or archer where or*e course of l^jck^ or stones rwoi'-ct* o-v^- ^ 

Ovlel, aperture in a fortihed v/all from which to discharge o.c. the course I;cl07r. 

Ovalo, convex mouWing. 
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P 


Paj^oda, tall structure in several stories. 

Palimpsest, an inscription or manuscript over which another has been subsequently written. 

Palladian, in the pseudo-classical style of the i6th cent. 

Panel, sunken compartment in a wall etc. 

Parapet, upper portion of a wall, above the roof. 

Parterre, level space in a garden occupied by flower-beds. 

Parthenon, Greek temple at Athens, ideal of classic arclxitccture. 

Parvis, priests chamber. 

Patina, green film that covers materials exposed to the air. 

Patio, open court of a Spanish dwelling. 

Pavilion, chavada, chabutri. 

Pediment, triangular termination of the roof in a classic temple. 

Pendentive, triangular surface by which a dome is supported on a square compartment. 

Peripteral, surrounded by a range of columns. 

Peristyle, range of columns surrounding a court or temple. 

'Tliase of transition,'' structural system by wliich a square hall alters its shape above in order to accommodate the circular ba 
of a dome. 

Pier, supporting mass other than a column. 

Pictra dura, inlaid mosaic of hard and expensive stones. 

Pilaster, square pillar projecting from a wall. 

Pinjra, lattice work. 

Pinnacle, guldasla, small turret-like termination. 

Plan, representation of a building showing the general distribution of its parts in horizontal section. 

Plastic, modelled or moulded. 

Platcresque, platercsco, over-florid ornamentation in the Spanish Renaissance style resembling intricate silver-work. 

Plinth, ipiha) lower portion, or base, of a building or column. 

Polychromatic, many-coloured. 

Porch, structure in front of doonvay. 

Portal, doorway. 

Portico, space enclosed within columns. 

Postern, back door, side way or side entrance. 

Pylon, propylon, tall monumental gateway. 

Pyramidal, inclining to an apex like a pyramid. 


Q 


Qabvistau, Mohammedan tomb. 

Qibla, direction for prayer. 

Qila, fort. 

Quadrangla, four-sided figure or court. 

Quattro-cento-fifteenth century as period in Italian art. 

Quoin, corner stones at the angles : angle of a building. 

QtUb^ stake, axis or pivot ; highest stage of sanctity among Moslem saints. 

R 


Rampart, broad-topped defensive mound or structure. 

Random rubble, masonry formed of stones of irregular size and shape. 

Rang mahall, painted palace, one of the most sumptuous pavilions in a palace-fortress, 

Rattza, large and important Mohammedan tomb. 

Rcfrectory, dining hall in a monastery or college. 

Reliquary, receptacle for relics. 

Renaissance, revival of art and letters in Europe under the influence of classical models in 14th - ibth centuries. 
Rib, projecting band on a ceiling or vault. 

Ridge, highest point of a roof, running from end to end. 

Rococo, style with debased Renaissance features. 

Roll moulding, also called scroll moulding from its resemblance to a scroll of paper. 

Rood loft, raised gallery in front of the cimncel of a church or cathedral. 

Rood screen, framing separating the chancel from the rest of the building. 

Rosette, rose-shaped ornament. 

Rose, window or wheel window, circular window with muilions converging like the spokes of a wheel. 

Rotunda, building of circular ground plan, circular hall or room.' 

Rum, ancient Byzantine, or Eastern Roman Empire : name for the Turkish Empire. 

Rustication, method of forming stonework with recessed joints. 


S 


Sahn, open courtyard of a mosque. 

Sami, caravansarai, halting place. 

Schist, type of rock, mctamorphic, and fissile (split) in character ; dark slate coloured. 
Seraglio, walled palace. 
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Severies, infilling of a wall, arch, or dome. 

Shaft, portion of a column between base and capital. 

Soffit, underside of any architectural member. 

Spandrel, triangular space between the cur\'e of an arch and the square enclosing it. 

Squinch arch, arches placed diagonally at the angles in the interiors of domes to connect from square to round. 

Staggered, not opposite, not in line. 

Stalactite, system of vaulting remotely resembling stalactite formations in a cave. 

Stele, upright slab or pillar sometimes inscribed as a grave-stone. 

Stellate, arranged like a star, radiating. 

Stencil, pattern inscribed or painted by means of a cut plate. 

Stereobate, solid platform. 

Stilted arch, an arch having its springing line above the impost to which it is connected with a vertical walling or stilt. 
String-course, a horizontal moulding often under a parapet. 

Strut, wood, stone, or iron set up to bear weight or pressure ; a brace. 

Stucco, kind of plaster or cement for coating surfaces. 

St^dobate, the base or sub-structurc on which a colonnade is placed. 

Suna, religious practice. 

Supercolumniation, one row of pilasters or pillars in a story above another. 

T 

Taikhana, underground apartments, cool retreats from the fierce summer heat. 

Temenos, sacred precincts of a temple or sanctuary. 

Tempera, distemper ; method of mural painting by means of a “body" such as white pigment. 

Titanic, gigantic, superhuman. 

Topiary, sit of cUpping shrubs into ornamental shapes. 

Torus, convex moulding chiefly used in pillar bases. 

Trabeatc, use of beams in construction as distinct from arches. 

Tracery, ornamental perforated pattern. 

Transept, cross or transverse compartments of a building. 

Transome, horizontal divisions or cross-bars to windows. 

Trefoil, arranged in three lobes. 

Triforium. gallery' or arcade above the arches of the nave. 

Truncated, cut off at top. 

Truss, support for a roof, bridge, etc. 

Todor Gothic. late perpendicular st>-le which flourished in England from the reign of Henrj- VII to that of Elizabeth ■ 1 6 th centurv 
Turrets, small toTvers. " ' 

Tj-mpanum, triangular space within the cornices of a pediment. 

V 


Vault, arched covering over any space. 

Vestibule, ante-room. 

Vitru\'iu5, Koznan architect, military engineer, and writer, in the davs of Caesar and Augustus. 
Volute, scroll or spiral. ' - & • 

Voussoir, wedge shaped blocks forming a true arch. 


\Y 

V^gon-vault, semicyclindrical roof like a waggon tilt or cover. 
Wing, sides, the latei^ e.xtremities of a building. 


Z 


Zarih, cenotaph in a Moslem tomb. 
Zenana, woman's apartments. 

Zi^gara or Ziaral, tomb of holy personage. 
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ADDITIONAL PLATES 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE RECEIVED TOO LATE 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE BODY OF THE BOOK. 
THEREFORE REFERENCES TO THE ACTUAL NUM- 
BERS OF THESE PLATES WILL NOT BE FOUND 
IN THE TEXT ALTHOUGH THE STRUCTURES 
SHOWN HERE ARE MENTIONED IN THE TEXT. 
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Fig. I Gaur : Gunmant i\Iasjid from South-west 

(Copyright by Department of Archetology, Government of India) 
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Gaiir ; Interior of Gunmant Masjid 

(Copyright by Dcpnitmcnt of Archtrology, Govctnmnit nf Itidta) 
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Kig. I Piirana Quila, Delhi ; Khair-uI-Manzil from South-East 

(Copyright by Department of Archerology, Govern ment of Judin) 




Pig* 2 Delhi : Purana Quiln, General View from the Top of Khair-ul-Man/il 

(Cop^Ttght D: pari ment of Archtrdexy, of Indie) 
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